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Bright about his business... 


DUMB 

about his Dandruff! 


Don’t Ignore Nature’s Warning! 
It may be the Infectious Type! 


^Pityrosporum ovale) 


Funny, isn’t it, that the man who overlooks 
nothing when it comes to getting ahead in 
business, and who gets upset about the slight¬ 
est rattle in his motor, is often the same bird 
who pooh-poohs that telltale shower of flakes 
and scales on his coat shoulder? 

The first thing he knows he may be in for 
a mean and troublesome case of infectious 
dandruff ...and can it be mean and troublesome! 

Listerine Antiseptic — Quick! 
Don’t scorn Nature’s warnings! Persistent 
' flakes and scales and itching often indicate the 
presence of infectious dandruff. Get started 
at once with Listerine Antiseptic and fingertip 
massage.. . the easy, delightful home treat¬ 
ment that has helped so many. It tackles an 
infectious problem as infections should be 
tackled — with antiseptic action. 

Make it a part of your regular shampoo and, 
if you do not see rapid improvement, follow 


the treatment twice a day, or oftener. The 
same treatment, used twice a day in clinical 
tests, brought complete disappearance of, or 
marked improvement in, symptoms of dandruff 
to 16% of dandruff sufferers within 30 days 
Kills "Bottle Bacillus” 

Listerine Antiseptic gives scalp and hair a cool, 
antiseptic bath which,kills millions of germs, 
including the stubborn "bottle bacillus”. 

This tough, hard-to-kill customer is looked 
upon by many a noted dermatologist as a 
causative agent of infectious dandruff. 

You’ll be delighted when you see how rap¬ 
idly those embarrassing flakes and scales begin 
to disappear. Your scalp feels better... your 
hair looks better...all without grease, mess, 
fuss or bother. Listerine is the same antiseptic 
that has been America’s standby for oral hy¬ 
giene for over 60 years. 

Lambert PharmacAl Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


the tested treatment LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC and MASSAGE 
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Let me send yon fact* about rich opportunities 
In Radio. See how knowing Radio can give yon 
security, a prosperous future. Send the coupon 
for FREE 64-page book, "Win Rich Rewards in 
Radio.” Read how N.R.I. trains you at home. 
Read how you practice building, testing, repairing 
Radios with SIX BIG KITS Of Radio parts I 


Radio, Television, Elect 

The Radio Repair business is booming NOW. 
There is good money firing Radios in your spare 
time or own full time business. Trained Radio 
Technicians also find good 


____uy fixing Radios in _____ 

learning. You LEARN Radio principles from my 
easy-to-grasp Lessons — PRACTICE what you 
learn by building real Radio Circuits with Radio 
parts I send — USE your knowledge to make 
EXTRA money in spare time. 

Moll Coupon for Free Copy of Lessen 


MEASURING INSTRUMENT putting this set through 

yourself early in the course — use it fascinating testa, 
for practical Radio work on neigh- 
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Big Men in the Pen 

W E’VE heard great managers of the Joe 
McCarthy ilk say that a ball club is no 
stronger than its bench (substitutes). But if 
pitching is as important a part of the game as 
sages like Connie Mack insist, then a strong 
ball club is no stronger than its bull pen. 

The guy who walks in through the after¬ 
noon shadows, across the outfield, the in¬ 
field, to the mound and the hot water some 
other pitcher has boiled, rarely is a thirty- 
or twenty-game winner. He’s rarely even a 
starter. But for a few pitched balls, for a 
few innings he’s sometimes a legend. And 
the games he saves or pulls out are the ones 
that count ■—because usually they’ve been 
retty well lost by the time he hitches at his 
elt, grabs his glove and takes the long 
walk in. 

Isn’t that about what you were thinking, 
Bill Heuman, when you waved in "Bull 
Pen Benny?” 

**The guy to whom much credit should be given, 
and who usually receives Only a small portion of 
his share, is the lowly 'fireman’ out in the bull pen 
of any baseball game. The 'firemen’ put out the 
fires, and witkout them the house would bum down. 

"There has seldom been a great club which did 
not have at least one man out in the pen who 
could be depended upon to still enemy bats once 
they’d started to bombard the regular hurlers. 
There is, or was, the redoubtable Murphy of the 
present Yankees, and another great bull pen 
hurler, Wiley Moore, of those same Yankees a 
few years back. There are scores of others, and 
l had these men in mind when I wrote 'Bull Pen 
Benny,’ a saga of the guys who go out to pick 
up the pieces and fit them together again. 

"I believe one of the greatest examples of bull¬ 
pen hurling, and managerial strategy was demon¬ 
strated by Lefty Grove and Connie Mack in the 
big series with the Cubs back in ’33, or there¬ 
abouts. There never was a greater hurler in the 
pinch than the big left-hander, to my way of 
thinking, and Grove was not strictly a bull-pen 
pitcher. When Grove took the mound with an 
inning or two to go, he threw fireballs, one fol¬ 
lowing the other, cutting the heart of the plate, so 
fast that big league batsmen were swinging late, 
hitting with the ball in the glove. Mack threw 
Grove in as a relief hurler to the great surprise 
of all baseball men, instead of starting Lefty in 


the first inning. Several times in that epic series 
the big man set the Cubs down without even a 
hard foul ball. That series was a 'Mack’ triumph, 
and a triumph, too, for all the men who sit under 
the awning against the outfield walls, or in the 
enclosure known as the 'pen.’ ” 

Bill Heuman. 

Murder on the Sheet Range 

A pparently all kinds of "murder’ 
can originate on a skeet shooting range. 
Wilbur S. Peacock introduces us to certainly 
grisly types in "Cop’s Holiday" and below 
he tells us about other kinds—prompted no 
doubt by his own early experiences on the 
range! 

Confides Peacock (blushingly): 

"l was practically teethed on a shotgun, foi 
down in Kansas the rabbits are the 'big game,’ 
and I’ve lined a barrel more than once at the 
bouncing body of a big jack. Therefore, when 1 
heard of skeet, I classified the sport as being a bit 
on the sissified side. 

"Gad, how I erred. A friend shoved a gun into 
my hand at the range, wished me luck, and ducked 
for cover. Zip, the bird winged out of cover. 
Whamm, 1 fired. Swoosh, and the bird was gone. 
'Tch tch!‘ l said mildly, and loaded again. 
Shucks, 1 could roll a rabbit on the run; it was 
obvious thd gun was defective. I told my friend 
that, and he laughed — sneeringly. 

"I loaded again, fired—and missed. To be can¬ 
did, my final score was about the same as if I’d 
been using a slingshot. 

"That was my one experience at sheet shooting. 
It was ghastly, particularly when l saw a fifteen- 
year-old boy drop those pigeons like, well — er, 
clay pigeons. 

"That was a long time ago. I revived memories, 
when l started writing a skeet story, and 'Cop’s 
Holiday’ was the result. I hope you like it and 
that maybe you’ll take a hand some day at the 
sport. It’s exciting and fun and sportsmanlike; 
you’ll meet a nice bunch of people, and who 
knows but what you may be a champion some day! 

"1 am, of course. But then I practice assidu¬ 
ously. I haven’t worked up to shotguns again as 
yet, but with a handful of buckshot against a barn 
wall, l seldom miss. No other person can make 
that statement. 

"Or would want to! 

"Which all adds up to the fact that 1 hope 
'Cop’s Holiday’ gives you readers a few facts and 
a good many thrills.” 


Wilbur S. Peacock. 
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Cop s Holiday 


By WILBUR S. PEACOCK 


i 

L ieutenant kip marlowe cud¬ 
dled the double-barreled shot¬ 
gun in capable hands, turning a 
Jj bit so that he was lightly bal¬ 
anced. He was conscious that 
Doctor Forbes and several others watched 


from his right, but his concentration was 
on the trap. 

"Pull!” he called, and heard the whining 
sing of the trap as it flipped into action. 

He mounted the gun with smooth effort¬ 
less speed, aligning and seating, his fore¬ 
finger already touching the front trigger. He 
caught the flicker of motion as the first 




round clay disc fled into the sunshine, and 
squeezed the trigger. 

The gun bucked against his shoulder, and 
the pigeon exploded into ragged chunks of 
dust. And even as the dust began to settle, 
he was swinging, tracking the second disc 
with blinding precision. It skimmed low, 
incoming, and he squeezed the second trig¬ 
ger, holding his breath, concentrating. 

The shot’s echo slapped back from the 
clubhouse, but the pigeon sailed on, un¬ 
touched; and Marlowe lowered his gun, 
swearing softly. 

"Low!” Doctor Forbes said cheerfully. "I 
think you shot too low.” 

Kip Marlowe grinned. "I’ve been track¬ 
ing low all day,” he agreed wryly. "Think 
I'D take a breather.” 

"I’ll stick around. See you inside for 
lunch,” Doctor Forbes said, feeding a fresh 
shell into his Winchester. "After Friday, I 
can see I need practice.” He frowned 
slightly, glancing at the clubhouse. "Any¬ 


way, I’ve taken about enough riding for the 
day from Graber.” 

Kip Marlowe nodded. "He wins badly,” 
he admitted. "Too bad you couldn’t have 
taken him.” 

Doctor Forbes hesitated, then closed the 
gun. "Eight years is a long time to hold a 
championship,” he said. "I guess it was 
time to lose.” 

Kip Marlowe nodded. “We were all off,” 
he said. "Graber was hot.” 

"I suppose so,” Doctor Forbes agreed, 
and faced the trap. "Pull!” he called, and 
broke the single pigeon before it was five 
feet from the trap. He grinned, lowering 
the shotgun. "I wish I could have shot like 
that on Friday.” 

Kip Marlowe smiled and went toward the 
clubhouse, without answering. He felt a bit 
sorry for the man. Doctor Forbes, at sixty, 
had little left in life but his practice and his 
shooting. Short and slight, his white hair 
pinkly thin on top, he was one of the few 
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members of the club whom Marlowe really 
liked. 

It was somehow ironic that Graber had 
outshot Forbes three days before. Graber 
had learned his shooting because of the 
Doctor’s tips; and now the ex-pupil had 
taken the championship from the teacher. 
And to make it worse, Graber had been a 
poor winner. He was riding Forbes, rubbing 
in his victory, until the doctor’s geniality had 
faded from his small wise face. 

Kip Marlowe shrugged. There was noth¬ 
ing he could do about the situation that 
would help. Graber’s money had financed 
the club, and politically, his word carried a 
great deal of weight. As only a temporary 
guest, Marlowe would just be asking for 
trouble to call the man on anything. 

H E WENT up the steps and along the 
porch to where he had left his gun¬ 
cleaning equipment. Dropping into the 
porch chair, feeling the warm sunshine eas¬ 
ing the tension of his healing leg, he began 
to clean the gun. 

He heard the voices through the window 
as a dull monotone for a moment, but gave 
no heed until they raised in pitch. Then 
his head came around, and he listened in¬ 
voluntarily, struck by the hate in the 
woman’s voice. 

"You can’t,” the woman said, "you can’t 
just tell me you’re through with me, and ex¬ 
pect me to take it.” 

"For God’s sake, Irene, don’t be melo¬ 
dramatic!” the man answered angrily, and 
Marlow recognized Stuart Graber’s voice. 
"We’ve had our fun; now it’s all over. 
Don’t be childish!” 

"Childish!” Irene Bayliss’ voice was bor¬ 
dering on hysteria. "There was nothing 
childish in the things you told me, or in the 
promises you made. You swore you meant 
them, and I believed you.” The woman’s 
voice became pleading. "Stuart, remember 
those days in the mountains? Remember the 
good time it was? You can’t just throw 
something like that overboard with a single 
word.” 

"The hell I can’t!” Graber’s tone was 
ugly now. "We’re through, finished, and 
the sooner you realize it, the better every¬ 
thing will be.” 

Kip Marlowe flinched, feeling embarrass¬ 
ment warming his face. As a detective, he’d 
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listened in on plenty of dialogues; but that 
had been business. This was something en¬ 
tirely different, and he didn’t like it. 

"It’s that tramp!” Irene Bayliss said. "Oh, 
I haven’t been blind, I’ve seen how you 
looked at her.” 

"Keep Karen’s name out of this.” 

"Why should I! Who are you to give 
orders? If her father didn't have money, 
you wouldn’t look twice at her. Well, let 
me tell you something, Stuart: throw me 
over for her, and I’ll tell a few stories which 
will upset your little plan.” 

K IP MARLOWE heard the sound of the 
blow, and came halfway from his 
chair, hands clenched and tiny white lines 
tightening about his mouth. 

“Open your mouth,” Stuart Graber said, 
“and you’ll regret it. We’re through, and 
that’s final.” 

"God, if I were only a man!” Irene Bay¬ 
liss said. 

Stuart Graber laughed deep in his throat. 
"You aren’t, my dear,” he said, "so be 
sensible.” 

The woman was crying softly now, but 
her voice showed no hurt, only a growing 
anger. 

"Sam would kill you for hitting me,” she 
said. 

"Sam!” Graber laughed openly. "Look, 
you’re telling him nothing. He’d kick you 
out faster than he’d go for me.” Marlowe 
heard his footsteps move across the room. 
"So long, Irene.” 

"Wait, Stuart, wait—” 

The slamming of a door cut off her 
words; and for a second, Marlowe heard 
only the low muffled sobbing. 

He came erect, catching up his gun and 
cleaning equipment, and went around the 
corner of the porch toward the side door of 
the clubhouse. A chair moved gently on its 
rockers before the side window, and he 
heard the faint scuffle of feet on the walk. 
His lifted gaze caught only a glimpse of the 
man turning the corner of the clubhouse, but 
he felt a faint chill tighten the muscles of 
his back. The man was Sam Bayliss, and it 
was only too evident he had heard his wife 
and Graber speaking. 

Kip Marlowe racked his shotgun in the 
gun-room of the club and put away the 
cleaning equipment. A few shells were still 
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in the pocket of his gray suede jacket, and 
he took them to the shell cabinet where 
boxes of shells rested in the large pigeon 
holes reserved for each member. He laid his 
shooting glasses and billed cap in the hole 
marked with his name, and then went 
through the short hall to the main clubroom. 

"Scotch and water,” he told Dinky, the 
colored bartender, who was polishing glasses 
behind the leatherette bar. 

“Yas, such, Mistuh Marlowe,” Dinky 
said, grinning. 

Marlowe accepted the drink and sipped it 
slowly, his gaze wandering about the room. 
Paneled in knotty pine, shooting trophies 
and pictures mounted on the walls, it was 
cool and dim after the brightness of the sun¬ 
shine. Comfortable chairs and couches were 
on the polished floor, and Indian rugs made 
bright splotches of color. 

Stuart Graber was talking to Karen 
Morey, while her father watched Doctor 
Forbes out on the trap range. Marlowe felt 
a faint touch of antagonism, as he always 
did, at the arrogant lift of Graber’s face. 

The man was good looking, his hair a 
tight dark skull-cap, and his eyes flashing 
with confident animation. He was big, 
larger than Marlowe, and he moved with the 
grace which had put him high in college 
sports ten years before. He had money, 
and his clothes reflected his wealth. He was 
laughing now, and the girl was listening, 
her plain features catching some of the an¬ 
imation of the man. 

"It’s a cinch,” Marlowe heard Graber say. 
"I’ll go through the National Meet in a 
breeze.” 

T OM MOREY raised himself from his 
chair, and for a moment, Marlowe 
caught the impression that the man intended 
to speak. Then Morey was coming toward 
the bar. 

"Bourbon,” he said to Dinky, and looked 
around at Marlow. "Hello, Kip,” he said. 
"Sorry you lost Friday; first chance I’ve had 
to say so.” 

Kip Marlowe grinned. "Outclassed,” he 
admitted. “I should stick to a .38.” 

"You’ll make it,” Morey said absently, 
his eyes drifting back to where his daughter 
sat at Stuart Graber’s side. A wry grin 
touched his mouth. "That is, if Joe Blow 
doesn’t shoot as good as he talks.” 


Kip Marlowe laughed softly. "He’s 
good,” he admitted. "He shot a perfect 
score; while the rest of us blew up in the 
pinches.” 

"I noticed that,” Tom Morey said. "What 
happened?” 

"Off day, I guess,” Marlowe admitted, 
and shrugged. 

"I suppose so; everybody gets them now 
and then. Strange, though, that everybody 
should be off, except Graber.” 

"The guy’s like ice.” 

Tom Morey finished his drink, and pushed 
the glass back for a refill. His heavy face 
was flushed, and he looked strangely worried 
for a wealthy successful man. He wore a 
shooting jacket like Marlowe’s except that 
his held none of the felt emblems of various 
meets and prizes. He smoothed the suede 
nap on one sleeve absently, and his shrewd 
eyes glanced at Marlowe. 

"What do you think of him. Kip?” he 
asked. 

Kip Marlowe flushed. "I’m hardly in a 
position to say,” he disclaimed. 

"The hell with that,” Morey said, and 
strain was in his voice. "You’re a detective, 
and accustomed to sizing men. Give me an 
honest opinion, and it’ll go no further.” His 
face went hard and bleak for a moment. ”1 
guess you know he and Karen plan to marry. 
I want nothing more to hurt my girl.” 

"Look, Mr. Morey,” Kip Marlowe said 
desperately, "I really—” 

"Kip,” Tom Morey broke in, "we’re 
friends. I brought you here as my guest. 
You don’t owe me a thing. But as a favor, 
if you do know anything about the man, 
then tell me now before Karen is hurt.” 

"Well—” Kip Marlowe began, and fell 
silent as Irene Bayliss entered from the short 
hall. 

Tom Morey followed the line of his gaze. 
"Then it is true,” he said, seeing the woman 
going straight toward Stuart Graber. "I’ve 
guessed, but I’ve had no proof of anything.” 

”1 want to talk to you, Stuart,” Irene Bay¬ 
liss said, and her voice carried through the 
room. 

"Not now,” Graber said, and there was 
no laughter in his face. 

"Now!” Irene said flatly. Her hair was 
blue-black against the whiteness of her face, 
and her smooth curves were almost angular, 
so straight did she hold her body. 
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"Look, Irene—’’ Stuart Graber began, 
and the first flush of anger mottled his 
features. 

"What is if, Irene?" Karen Morey asked, 
her puzzled eyes swinging from Graber to 
tfie woman. "Is something wrong?” 

Tom Morey swung around on his seat. 
'Trp getting into this,” fie said quietly. 
"Mayfie this is the thing I’ve been lpokipg 
for.” 

Kip Marlowe shook hjs head. Tfie muted 
roar pf Dpctpr Fprbes’ sfiotgnn pulsed 
tfirougfi tfie wall? apd seemed to sfiake tfie 
air. A curtain lifted from a slight breeze 
frpm ap ppening floor, and Marlowe watch¬ 
ing the c|oor. 

S^na Bayliss stopd in the doorway fpr a 
si}ent secpnfl, surveying the scene. He was 
distinctly incongruous among the guests, of 
tiie club, a self-made man, blasting his way 
from tfie gutter through the sheer weight of 
his fists and a clever brain. 

Big, fie was almost fat, hi? eyes shining 
secretively through fplds of flesh. His hair 
was reddish and cut in a sfiort wiry style 
wfiicfi showed fii? head’'s rocky contours. His 
hands were blocky, hanging loosely, anti the 
fingers were fisted now. 

"Irene!" he ?aid spftjy, and tfie womanish 
pitch of his voice was shocking, coming as it 
did from so big a man. 

''What i? it, Stuart?” Karen Morey asked 
again. 

But Stuart Graber was watcfiing Irene 
Bayliss. Her gaze went from him' to her 
husfiand and back again. Her lips moved, 
but no sound came; and then she turned 
away, going toward fier husband. 

Stuart Graber laughed. Kip Marlowe 
went rigid at the arrogant mockery of the 


tope, and reached out instinctively to stop 
Tom Morey’s sudden movement. 

Irene was at Sam Bayliss’ side now, and 
both filmed for a pipment at tfie door. The 
woman’s face was so white fier rouge was 
crimson against die skip. The fiate in her 
was without dimensions. 

’’You’ll never laqgh like tfiat again, 
Stuart,” she said, and her voice wiped the 
smile from fiis mouth. 

Then she and her husband were gone, 
the door banging softly. Doctor Forbes’ gun 
cracked again, and Dinky clinked glasses 
nervously pn tfie backbar. Tom Morey shook 
his arm free of Kip Marlowe’s grasp, and 
went apross the room. 

"What was that?” he asked Stuart Graber. 
"What did Mrs. Bayliss want?” . 

Stuart Graber shrugged. "I don’t know,” 
he said defensively. 

’’Shall f ask her?” 

Graber flushed, and turned away. "Go 
ahead, if you like,” he said nastily. "And 
when you find out, come out on the range 
and tejl me.” 

He went toward the gun-room, ignoring 
Karen’s voice. Kip Marlowe watched him 
disappear, and his dislike was personal now. 

"Anothuh drink, Mistuh Marlowe,” 
Dinky said. 

"Okay!” Marlowe said. 

H E FELT suddenly alone and oqt of 
place. The club was large, financed by 
men whose names were more than prom¬ 
inent. Morey’s friendship had got him a 
three months' membership, and now he was 
almost sorry that he had come. With his 
leg almost healed from the wound punched 
there by a burglar’s bullet, his leave of ab- 
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sence was almost up; and he would be glad 
to be back at work again. 

He nursed the fresh drink, wandering to 
the wide window and watching Stuart 
Graber approach the trap-shooting range. 
The club had two ranges, one for regular 
trap-shooting and a second for the shooting 
of Skeet, as well as carefully planned lanes 
and walks which approximated field condi¬ 
tions. 

The one he watched was the trap-shoot¬ 
ing range, where the clay discs fled through 
the sunshine in flights the shooter could not 
determine beforehand. More difficult in its 
way that Skeet, many of the members pre¬ 
ferred it because of the split-second timing 
necessary. 

Doctor Forbes was shooting. A pigeon 
snapped from the trap, and he broke it with 
a delicate precision beautiful to watch. He 
turned as Graber came to the firing line. 
Marlowe could see that he spoke to Graber, 
but could not hear the words. Stuart Graber 
nodded and walked to the next firing posi¬ 
tion. 

Kip Marlowe heard the low-voiced words 
of Tom Morey and his daughter, but gave 
no heed. At the moment, he wasn’t in¬ 
terested in their problems. He saw Doctor 
Forbes’ gun align and seat, heard the dull 
concussions of the shot, and saw the clay 
pigeon skip away unhit, 

Graber laughed and must have made a 
biting remark, for the Doctor’s head jerked 
around. Then Marlowe went tense, for the 
Doctor was walking toward Graber, and as 
he faced the man, he slapped him twice 
across the face. 

Graber knocked the small man down, 
standing over him. Kip Marlowe heard 
Karen cry out softly and heard the grunt of 
anger from Tom Morey. But his attention 
was on Doctor Forbes who was scrambling 
to his feet. For a second, Forbes and Stuart 
Graber faced each other. Both spoke; and 
then the Doctor caught up his fallen gun 
and came toward the clubhouse. 

Graber called something to him, and then 
swung back to the trap. He fed shells to his 
double-barreled gun and closed the breech. 
His chin jerked, as he called an order. Two 
pigeons broke into the sunlight from the 
trap. 

So smoothly, so effortlessly, was Graber’s 
movement, it seemed ridiculously easy. He 


mounted the gun, aligning and seating it in 
a graceful speed that seemed almost slow. 
The outgoing pigeon burst in a shower of 
ruptured clay, and the echo of the shot sifted 
to the watchers. Graber swung his gun, 
tracking the incoming pigeon. Kip Marlowe 
caught the concentration in his face. 

Then Stuart Graber had no face. 

One second, he was tracking a clay pigeon 
with the muzzle of his imported gun, and 
the next, hell exploded in his eyes, and 
bursting steel slashed and cut and erased his 
features from his head. He died horribly, 
dropping slackly; and the shattered shotgun 
fell onto the hard-packed earth, the strips of 
twisted steel smoking in the sunlight. 

K AREN MOREY screamed then, 
screamed and crumpled in a shapeless 
heap against the wall. Tom Morey tried to 
catch her, but missed. For a moment, he 
was bent, and then his head lifted. 

"Whiskey, Dinky,” he called. "Hurry up, 
damn it!” 

Kip Marlowe whirled from the window, 
racing toward the door. He was conscious 
that he still held his glass and that liquor 
had slopped onto his slacks. He dropped the 
empty glass in a chair and palmed the door¬ 
knob. 

Irene Bayliss was leaning against the 
porch wall, when Marlowe came out of the 
clubhouse. She cried with deep racking 
silent sobs, and Sam Bayliss stood quietly at 
her side, watching Graber’s body lying in a 
spreading crimson pool. There was no ex¬ 
pression on his face, and he made no move 
to follow the detective. 

So fast had everything happened. Doctor 
Forbes was even now just leaning over 
Graber, distaste on his mouth, as he turned 
the body. He looked up, as Marlowe dashed 
to his side, and his white hair gleamed in 
the light as he shook his head. 

"Dead,” he said succinctly. 

Benny, the trap man, came running from 
where he had been springing the pigeons 
into the air. 

"My God, my God!” he whispered over 
and over, and stared blindly at the slain 
gunman on the ground. "His gun just blew 
up like a rocket.” 

Kip Marlowe nodded. "Go call the po¬ 
lice, Benny,” he said. "This has got to be 
reported.” 
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"Yes, sir,” the trap man said and dashed 
toward the clubhouse. 

Doctor Forbes rose and dusted his hands. 
His mouth was tight, and his eyes swung to 
Marlowe. 

"What happened?” he asked. "My back 
was turned, and I didn’t see.” 

“His breech exploded,” Kip Marlowe ex¬ 
plained. "The barrel must have been 
fouled.” 

Doctor Forbes nodded, looking down and 
then away. His words sounded thoughtful 
and far away, and strangely lonely in the 
stillness of the clubhouse grounds. 

"He got too smart,” he said. 

"Yeah!” Sam Bayliss’ voice cut in from 
behind. "Well, he ain't smart now—he’s 
just dead!” 

II 

C APTAIN OLIVER said, "It could be 
suicide; maybe you’d better take a look 
in Graber’s room.” 

"Suicide!” Kip Marlowe frowned. "That's 
stretching the facts quite a bit, isn’t it. 
After all, a man doesn’t kill himself in such 
a messy way.” 

Oliver nodded and ran his heavy hand 
through thinning hair. "It’s stupid, I ad¬ 
mit,” he said. "But people die from three 
causes, murder, accident or suicide. It’s ob¬ 
vious this is an accident, but Headquarters 
demands a full report.” 

"Yes, sir,” Kip Marlowe said, and turned 
away. 

He went back along the walk, going to¬ 
ward the clubhouse. A dozen dub members 
stood on the porch, watching morbidly as 
the M. E.’s men lifted Graber’s body into 
the wicker stretcher and carried it to the 
ambulance. Marlowe had met them all; but 
now they looked at him as though he were 
a stranger. Today he was a cop, and a bar¬ 
rier seemed to rise between them. 

He saw Sam Bayliss, gross and inscrutable, 
at the far end of the porch. The man smoked 
a heavy cigar, and his eyes flickered to Mar¬ 
lowe as the detective ascended the steps, but 
he made no other sign of acknowledgment. 
His wife, Irene, had vanished into the 
house, almost hysterical; and a doctor mem¬ 
ber of the club was treating her for shock. 

Tom Morey and Karen were not in sight; 
evidently Karen had also taken Graber’s 


death hard. Events had moved so fast from 
the time of the accident that Marlowe had 
had little time to follow the movements of 
the club members. 

He went across the porch and into the 
hall leading to the club-room. "Dinky,” he 
called to the small bartender, "give me a 
hand.” Without waiting for an answer, he 
stepped back into the hall and went up the 
stairs to the second floor. 

H E HEARD tire bartender’s feet drawing 
echoes from the floor, and then Dinky 
was climbing the steps, his ebony skin 
shadowed with gray from the horror of the 
last half hour. 

"Yas, suh, Mistuh Marlowe?” Dinky said. 
"Well take a look through Graber’s 
room,” the detective said shortly. "Look 
for a suicide note.” 

"Suicide!” Dinky blinked. "Mistuh Mar¬ 
lowe, that was an accident.” 

"Yeah, well, look like I say.” 

"Yas, suh.” 

Their footsteps were muffled in the upper 
hall, all sound absorbed by the thick runner- 
carpet. Marlowe led the way, going toward 
the room at the far end of the corridor. He 
turned the knob and swung the door open. 
Then his gaze narrowed, and he was sud¬ 
denly all cop as he stepped into the room. 

"Looking for something, Mr. Morey?” he 
asked. 

Tom Morey whirled from the desk, 
papers tight-clutched in his left hand. His 
skin flushed, and then went white. For a 
second, he lost his composure. 

"I didn’t expect you,” he said inanely. 
"Evidently.” 

Morey dropped the papers back on the 
desk, his gaze shifting to Dinky and then 
back to the detective. Perspiration gathered 
slowly on his forehead, and he swallowed 
heavily. 

"I was just looking,” he admitted to an 
unspoken question 

"For what?” Marlowe moved across the 
room, bending to glance at the papers on 
the desk. They were personal letters, the 
envelopes laid aside. 

"Look, Kip,” Tom Morey said, "we’re 
friends; I can trust you. Karen said she 
wrote some foolish letters to Graber, and I 
want them back. They mean nothing to 
other people, anyway, but—well, they could 
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be embarrassing to her. You know how 
girls in love write foolish things.” 

Kip Marlowe shook his head. "Sorry, Mr. 
Morey," he said bluntly, "but there’s an in¬ 
vestigation going on. Those letters will have 
to wait. But I give you my word they’ll be 
returned, the moment everything is cleared 
up.” 

"Please, Kip—” 

"Sorry!” Kip Marlowe flushed. He felt 
sorry for the man before him; but he also 
knew his job. ( 

Tom Morey nodded. "Okay,” he said, 
and walked to the door. "I’ll hold you to 
your promise.” 

He closed the door behind him. 

"Go through the closets and chifferobe,” 
Kip Marlowe ordered, and watched Dinky 
begin his search, before starting his own. 

T HEN he ransacked the writing table, 
glancing at each sheet of paper, and ig- 
noting everything after a short glance at the 
contents. He found nothing pertinent, and 
crossed to the side closet, switching on the 
light. 

Three suits were neatly hangered on tire 
bar, and shoes were ranged side by side on 
the floor. A shelf ran head-high across the 
back of the closet, and his reaching hand 
drew down a shell-box. It contained a dozen 
shotgun shells, 20- 16- and 12-gauge. 

Replacing the box, he switched off the 
light and backed from the closet. Dinky was 
staring at an object in his hand, near the 
chifferobe, and the detective crossed to his 
side. 

“It’s a balloon full of water,” Dinky said. 
"Wonder why?” 

"Water! Let me see.” 

The balloon was about two inches in 
diameter, and its red sides bulged slightly 
from the liquid it contained. Dinky held 
the rubber bag by the neck, extending it to 
Marlowe, and the rubber stretched as though 
it would break, before the detective caught 
it. 

Kip Marlowe blinked. The weight was 
incredible for the size of the thing he held. 
He tested it between his fingers, and felt the 
cold sliding of the liquid back and forth in 
the rubber. Carefully, he untied the knot 
in the bag’s neck, and moved the balloon 
until a part of its contents slid into his free 
palm. 


"Well, whadaya know—quicksilver!” 
Dinky said. 

Marlowe nodded, juggling the large ball 
of mercury in his palm. Thought wash- 
boarded his forehead, and he frowned, try¬ 
ing to find an answer as to why Graber 
should have such a thing in his possession. 

He found no answer. Carefully, he man¬ 
aged to slip the mercury back into the bal¬ 
loon, and then tied the neck again. 

"Find Graber’s luggage,” he ordered the 
Negro. "Pack up Graber’s things; I imagine 
his family will send for them later.” 

He laid the sack of liquid metal on the 
chifferobe and continued his search. He 
found a .38 automatic and a box of shells be¬ 
neath shirts in one drawer, but nothing else. 
Five minutes later, he hesitated at the door 
of the room, having discovered nothing that 
seemed of importance to the case. 

Dinky was packing the clothes, distaste on 
his wide mouth at handling the garments of 
a dead man. Marlowe grinned, and then 
turned into the hall. Tom Morey was sitting 
near the head of the stairs, watching. 

"Did you find them?” he asked. 

Kip Marlowe shook his head. "Not a 
trace,” he admitted. "He must have kept 
them in town.” 

"Oh!” Morey stood. "Well, thanks.” He 
went along the hall and entered his room. 

Marlowe stared silently for a moment, re¬ 
membering the strain in the man’s face; and 
then, shrugging, he went down the stairs. 

"Not a thing,” he reported to Captain 
Oliver, "except this sack of mercury.” 

"Mercury?” Oliver took the balloon, 
shrugging. “Well, I don’t suppose it can 
mean much; Graber might have used it a 
dozen ways. Anyway, we’ll have to let it 
ride in the meantime.” 

"Yes, sir,” Kip Marlowe said automati¬ 
cally, his gaze swinging to where Benny 
was already spading out the blood-soaked 
ground where Graber had fallen. The gun- 
club’s secretary supervised the operation, and 
the trap man’s face was shining with per¬ 
spiration. 

"Come along back into town,” Captain 
Oliver said. "Your name will have to go on 
the report. You, too, Doctor Forbes, if you 
will.” 

Surely, as soon as I put my gun away,” 
Doctor Forbes agreed, and hurried toward 
the clubhouse. 
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Kip Marlowe swung toward the police 
car, and a movement in a window caught his 
gaze. Karen Morey was there, staring blind¬ 
ly at the bloody dirt Benny was shading into 
a wheelbarrow. And incredibly, just before 
she dropped the curtain, Marlowe saw that 
she was laughing. 

TTEADQUARTERS was quiet with the 
XI ordered efficiency Marlow remem¬ 
bered so well. He leaned back in the swivel 
chair and massaged his wounded leg which 
throbbed dully now. Captain Oliver worked 
with pen and paper on the desk, ignoring 
the lieutenant, A loudspeaker droned softly 
in one corner, the volume barely loud 
enough to make the words intelligible. 

Marlowe listened, interpreting the code as 
it came through. Drunk, fight, car smash-up, 
unguarded bonfire, the routine was the same 
as usual, with few high spots, but always 
something going on to tax the patience and 
ingenuity of the finest police force in the 
world. 

Sunlight was gone now, and the threads 
of night were woven in a sable blanket of 
sky, the moon not yet risen, the stars cold 
dots of brilliance. The single lamp threw 
a cone of yellowness at the ceiling, and the 
smoke from Marlowe’s cigarette curled in it 
like pale gray snakes. 

Captain Oliver lifted the phone at its 
muted brrrring, and spoke softly into the 
mouthpiece. He nodded, glancing up at 
Marlowe, and then made cryptic notes on his 
desk pad. Giving his thanks, he cradled the 
receiver, and leaned back in his chair. 

"It’s murder,” he said coldly. "That was 
the Lab- Tests on the gun showed nitro¬ 
glycerin was in the shell.” 

"Holy hell!” Marlowe said. 

"Yeah!” Captain Oliver tented his fin- 

S rs. "This puts a different complexion on 
ings.” He studied the notes he had made, 
and again looked up. "What’s the set-up at 
the gun-club? Who might want Graber out 
Of the way?” 

'^Doctor Forbes might,” he admitted. 
" Although the idea seems pretty far-fetched. 
Graber took his shooting championship away 
la$f week.” 

"Pretty thin,” Oliver said. "Who else?” 
"Well, I really don’t know too. much 
about the set-up there. I heard Graber and 
Irene Bayliss talking. He was brushing her 


off for Karen Morey, and she didn’t like it. 
I saw her husband, Sam Bayliss, listening in 
on the conversation.” 

"Could be,” Oliver agreed. "Bayliss has 
been up before, on a manslaughter charge, 
but nothing was proved. As to the woman, 
who knows? Now, who else?” 

"Tom Morey didn’t like the idea of 
Graber marrying his daughter. In fact, he 
tried to pump me about the man. And then, 
after the killing, I found him going through 
Graber’s room. He claimed he was looking 
for letters Karen had written the man.” 

"So!” Captain Oliver made a note. "And 
how about the girl?” 

"Nothing, as far as I know. She seems 
like a nice kid.” 

"Man-crazy, I’d call her," Oliver said 
thoughtfully. "She’s had two husbands, 
both heels, and gets her name in the papers 
quite a bit Okay, who’s next?” 

Kip Marlowe shrugged. "That’s about all 
I know,” he admitted. "Graber was a louse, 
and probably had plenty of enemies, but I 
don’t know who they are.” 

Oliver nodded. "That’s enough for a 
start,” he said. "We’ll go through them; 
and if we find nothing, we’ll take it from 
there.” He studied the desk pad. "Some¬ 
body was plenty handy with tools to fix that 
shell,” he finished. 

Marlowe shook his head. "Not neces¬ 
sarily. Most of the club members load their 
own shells. There’s a loader in the powder 
room at the club." 

"Who has charge of it?” 

"The handyman, Benny.” 

"Okay!” Oliver said. "Get a warrant and 
pick him up. Don’t use the warrant unless 
it’s necessary. Maybe he can tell us some¬ 
thing.” 

"Sure,” Kip Marlowe said, and came 
from his chair. 

T HE conversation surprised him as like 
ones always had in the past. The utter 
matter-of-factness of police work was utterly 
at variance with the preconceived ideas he 
had had of police work before joining the 
force. Fighting crime was a job, not spec¬ 
tacular most of the time, just a thorough 
sifting of evidence until one answer stood 
forth sharp and clear. And the fact that five 
people were now suspected of murder came 
as a sort of anti-climax. 
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He went from the room, hearing Captain 
Oliver’s even voice giving orders over the 
inter-phone. Already the machinery of the 
law was beginning to mesh finely-ground 
gears. Questions would be asked, and an¬ 
swers would be given, and sometime, sooner 
or later, a conclusion would be reached. 

He walked the hall to the elevator and 
rode to the basement. He checked out in a 
squad car and tooled it along the ramp and 
down the alley to the street. Traffic was 
heavy, and he waited a second before edging 
in. Then he shifted gears and slid into the 
traffic, going south toward the gun-club he 
had quit less than two hours before. 

He drove automatically, ignoring the city. 
He could feel the growl of hunger in his flat 
belly, but he gave no heed. This was mur¬ 
der, and the law moved fast in a murder 

It was ugly to think that somebody he had 
drunk and eaten with in the past days was a 
killer, and particularly so since some of the 
people he considered to be his friends. It 
would be nasty, drawing a net of evidence 
taut about that person, knowing as he did 
that an electric chair would be that person’s 
reward. 

He went over the suspects in his mind. 
All had their motivations. Only Karen had 
anything to lose by Stuart Graber’s death; 
and yet she had laughed after he was dead, 
standing in the window and watching the 
police make their preliminary examination. 

Kip Marlowe shivered. He swung the car 
onto the main highway out of town, sending 
the coupe speeding along. Traffic thinned, 
and the road ahead was a white strip of con¬ 
crete, lighted by a thousand eyes as cars fled 
through the night. 

He topped Pine Ridge, and took the pri¬ 
vate road to the gun-club, relaxing a bit 
now. As on most cases, speculation would 
do little good; it would be better to wait 
until something concrete came along. Benny 
might furnish some of the answers needed. 

Trees marked the skyline, and road mark¬ 
ers were white flashes at the side of the road. 
A turn brought the clubhouse into sight, 
lights glowing on the lower floor, the second 
story dark. A few cars were parked in the 
lot, and Marlowe switched off his motor, 
bringing the police car to a slow stop. He 
sat silently for a moment, lighting a ciga¬ 
rette. and then stepped from the coupe, tak¬ 


ing the side path which led to the small 
building at the rear where Benny had his 
rooms. 

Music welled from the clubhouse, and the 
intermittent glowing of a cigar on the porch 
told him that somebody watched. He went 
ahead. 

The repair house was small, containing 
but two rooms, one of which the handyman 
used for a bedroom. The other was used 
both by Benny and the club members for the 
repairing of shooting equipment and the 
loading of shells. Here was also kept the 
powder and shot and necessities for the 
loading of shells used on the ranges. 

Kip Marlowe went confidently along the 
walk. The moon was rising, and the first 
blush of silver was coming to the land. The 
night was cool, the breeze gentle, and he 
savored it, breathing deeply. 

He saw a shadow cross the window of the 
workroom, and hurried his pace. Benny 
would be working as usual, doing some of 
the innumerable odd jobs which was his life. 
A friendly little man, he would answer Mar¬ 
low’s questions without hesitation. 

Marlowe turned the knob and stepped 
into the repair room. The handyman glanced 
up, smiling, and then back down at the gun 
he was cleaning. 

"Hello, Benny,” Kip Marlowe said. "Got 
time to answer a few questions?” 

"Sure,” Benny said. "About Mr. Graber?” 

Kip Marlowe closed the door, leaning 
against it for a moment. Suspicion tight¬ 
ened his mouth. 

"That’s right,” he answered. "How’d you 
know?” 

B ENNY shrugged, trying the trigger ac¬ 
tion of the gun. It was a beautiful piece, 
Fletcher-made, and the hand-carved stock 
gleamed in the light. 

"It couldn’t be anything else,” Benny ad¬ 
mitted. "You’re a detective, and Mr. Graber 
was killed. It adds up.” 

Marlowe nodded, and crossed to the 
bench on which the shell-loader was 
clamped. He touched it, still watching the 
little handyman. 

"It’s about this,” he said. "Who’s used it 
lately?” 

Benny polished the gun. "I don’t remem¬ 
ber,” he said slowly. 

Marlowe’s eyes narrowed. "You mean 
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you don’t choose to remember?" he cor¬ 
rected. 

Benny flushed. "I mean I don’t remem¬ 
ber,” he said. "People come and go; I can’t 
keep track of them all." His eyes came up. 
"Anyway, what does it matter? Mr. Graber 
died from an accident; let it go at that.” 

I T CAME to Lieutenant Kip Marlowe then 
that he had disobeyed orders for the first 
time, not deliberately, but carelessly. He had 
forgotten the warrant for Benny’s arrest. 

“Benny,” he said, "it looks to me as if 
you’re shielding somebody. Graber was 
murdered; it was no accident. I think you 
had better come along with me to Head¬ 
quarters and answer a few questions.” 

"Murdered!” Benny said, but his tone 
wasn’t startled. "Well, I don’t know a 
thing.” 

"We’ll decide that later. So come along.” 
He went toward the door, wondering if 
he could bluff the thing through. If the man 
decided not to cooperate, there was little 
could be done. He opened the door, half- 
turned to wait for the handyman. 

Benny was standing. He had laid the gun 
aside, and was wiping his hands with a 
soiled rag. There was a small secret smile 



of satisfaction on his face that he made no 
effort to conceal. 

And then, staring, his face went white, 
and he made little pushing gestures with 
his hands. 

"No, no, please!” he cried. "I swear—' 

He stumbled back, and his chest dissolved 
into crimson pulp under the pounding 
charge of a shotgun blast. He was dead be¬ 
fore the echo of the shot went silent in the 
night. 

One flicker Marlowe had of the murderer, 
one instant glimpse which meant nothing, 
for his eyes were partially blinded by the 
light in which he stood. He saw the bit of 
movement, and threw himself sideways; 
and the second shot bored a hole through 
the space where he had been, the pellets 
stirring a breeze he could feel. Then a 
calendar ripped to pieces on the far wall, and 
plaster tumbled, when the charge struck 
home. 

And then, except for the rustle of feet 
going through the grass of the clubhouse 
grounds, there was silence. 

Ill 

K IP MARLOWE'S fist was hot about the 
butt of his .38. Reaching up, he 
flicked the light switch, and peered through 
the door. He saw nothing. Music still came 
from the clubhouse, and he saw shadows 
against the window as people peered into 
the night. 

Then he was running down the path, 
going silently, and to his right he heard a 
muttered oath. He veered, moving slower 
now, eyes straining to pierce the dim moon¬ 
light. 

He heard the steps on the path, and slid 
aside behind a tree. A man appeared, mov¬ 
ing slowly; and he could see the figure held 
a shotgun tightly in his hands. Then the 
man was opposite Marlow's hiding place, 
and the detective was stepping out, his gun 
jamming into the other’s side. 

"Drop it, mister,” Marlowe said. "Fast!” 
The gun fell, and the man gasped. The 
moonlight caught his face, and the detective 
felt surprise surge. 

"Forbes!” he said. 

"Who is it—who are you?” Doctor Forbes 
said shajdly- 

"Marlowe,” the detective said, and bent 
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carefully to lift the shotgun. He lifted its 
muzzle to his nose, smelling. The gun hadn’t 
been fired; it smelled only of cleaning oil. 

"Well, what happened?” Doctor Forbes 
exclaimed. “I heard shots and came to take 
a look, and you thrust a gun into my ribs. 
What s going on?” 

"Murder!” Kip Marlowe said succinctly 
and scowled. There was no necessity for 
hunting further through the night. The 
killer, whoever he was, had had more than 
enough time to escape info the darkness. 
"Come and take a look,” he finished. 

He followed the doctor into the small 
house, suspicion still rankling in his mind. 
It was strange that Forbes should appear so 
fortuitously, particularly so, since it was a 
known fact that the man and Graber had 
fought publicly just before Graber had been 
murdered. He kept his .38 handy, still carry¬ 
ing the shotgun, and watched Doctor Forbes 
bend over the shattered body, after switch¬ 
ing on the light. 

"Dead,” Doctor Forbes said succinctly. 
"Nothing can be done.” His head came up. 
"How did it happen?” 

People were coming now, following a 
man holding a flashlight. Kip Marlowe ges¬ 
tured to the door. 

"Keep them out,” he snapped. "I’m 
calling Headquarters.*' 

He dialed a call on the wall phone and 
made his report. He nodded in agreement 
to orders, and then pronged the receiver. 
Futility touched his face for a moment, as 
he stared around. He’d gather no informa¬ 
tion here. 

But he made the effort. He did not know 
for what he searched, but he ransacked the 
rooms. Benny had been methodical; his 
clothes were hung neaf jy in the single closet, 
and his underclothes ranged evenly in the 
dresser drawers. All equipment was racked. 
Marlowe found nothing of interest. 

He heard the siren of a squad car far off 
in the distance, and then it faded into silence. 
He lit a cigarette, waiting, and several min¬ 
utes passed before Captain Oliver and a 
radio patrolman entered the building. 

"What happened?” Oliver asked, bend¬ 
ing over the body. 

"I was talking to Benny, just getting 
ready to leave, when somebody shot from 
outside. Benny dropped, and I went after 
the man. He got away.” 


' You saw no one?” 

"Doctor Forbes! He was carrying this 
gun.” 

Captain Oliver lifted the shotgun, sniffing 
at the muzzle. "Unfired,” he said. "Did he 
have time to clean it?” 

Marlowe shook his head. "No, he ap¬ 
peared almost instantly.” 

"Well, get him in here; I’ve some ques 
tions to ask.” 

Lieutenant Marlowe nodded, and went to 
the door. He beckoned, and Doctor Forbes 
followed him back into the room. 

"Lieutenant Marlowe says you appeared 
rather fast, after Benny was killed. Is that 
right?” 

Doctor Forbes blinked nervously, his 
small wise face damp with perspiration. 

"Well, yes. I was in the gun-room, and 
when I heard the shots, I caught up my gun 
and came running.” 

"Why?” Oliver’s gaze was sharp. 

"Well,” Doctor Forbes spread wiry 
hands. "After what happened today, I guess 
I was nervous.” 

"Lieutenant Marlowe says you fought 
with Graber this afternoon. He knocked 
you down. Is that right?” 

"Yes!” Doctor Forbes flushed. "He’d 
been riding me for a couple of days over 
losing the shooting championship, and when 
he made a remark that was too personal, I 
slapped his face. He knocked me down.” 

"You hated him.” It was a statement. 

"I wouldn’t say that.” The perspiration 
was thick on Forbes’ face now. 

"What would you say?” Oliver’s tone was 
relentless. 

"I disliked him. I don’t ordinarily speak 
ill of the dead, but he was undoubtedly one 
of the nastiest, most arrogant men I’ve ever 
known.” 

"But you could have killed him?” 

"Killed— Look, Captain, I don’t know 
what you’re talking about. His gun ex¬ 
ploded from an overloaded shell.’’ 

"Yeah!” Kip Marlowe entered the ques¬ 
tioning. "But the point is, who loaded that 
shell? Benny might have told us, but he’s 
dead.” 

OCTOR FORBES mopped at his face. 
"I swear to you gentlemen that I know 
nothing of any murder. Good heavens, I’m 
a respectable map.” 
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"So am I,” Oliver said drily, "and I’ve 
killed a few.” 

"But that was in the line of duty.” Doctor 
Forbes’ eyes swung from the two detectives 
to the silent uniformed cop and back again. 
"After all, what motives would I have for 
such a thing?” 

"He took away your championship, for 
one thing.” 

Doctor Forbes laughed, but the sound was 
strange. "For God’s sake, man, use your 
head. Shooting is a sport. I’ve lost before, 
but I never murdered the winner, particu¬ 
larly in such a ghastly way.” 

"Okay!” Captain Oliver went toward the 
door. "You aren’t under arrest. Doctor, but 
you aren’t clear, either. I’ll want to talk to 
you later.” He glanced at Kip Marlowe. 
"Come on, Lieutenant,” he finished. "We’ll 
talk to the others.” 

They went to the clubhouse, shepherding 
the clot of club members before them. Two 
uniformed cops searched the dark grounds 
for any clue to the killer, their flashlights 
stabbing swords of brilliance in the night. 
They searched for footprints, and found 
none, as one reported quietly. 

"Look, Captain,” Marlowe said softly, 
"could mercury explode like nitroglycerin?” 

"Why?” Captain Oliver’s face was a 
white blur in the dim moonlight. 

"Well, I was thinking about that balloon 
of mercury in Graber’s room.” 

C APTAIN OLIVER shook his head. "Not 
according to what I know of explosives,” 
he said. "The mercury loaded in a shell 
would probably just shoot out like water, 
blown into drops too tiny to see.” 

Kip Marlowe nodded, and fell silent. His 
mind ran over what few facts he had, and 
he realized he had absolutely nothing con¬ 
crete with which to work. A slow anger 
began to burn in his mind. 

Inside the clubhouse. Captain Oliver 
ranged the group on the chairs and sofas, 
and began his questioning. His questions 
were sharp and incisive, but the answers 
were of no help. No one admitted having 
been outside when the shots were fired. 

“Now, look,” Kip Marlowe said finally, 
"somebody was smoking on the porch when 
I arrived. I saw the glow of the cigar or 
cigarette. Who was it?” 

Dinky, the bartender, gave him the an¬ 


swer. His eyes flickered to Tom Morey 
who sat in a far corner, and the man’s face 
flushed, when Marlowe looked his way. 

"All right,” he said heavily, "I was on the 
porch. But I saw no one except you, and J 
didn’t recognize you, even then.” 

The half-dozen club members were 
watching Morey, and anger came to the set 
of his jaw. 

"Damn it,” he continued, "you’re the 
same as accusing me of knowing something! 
If you have any accusations to make, let’s 
hear them.” 

Captain Oliver shook his head. "We’re 
merely asking questions, Mr. Morey,” he 
said easily. "I’m asking cooperation, and 
expecting to get it voluntarily. Is that under¬ 
stood?” 

"I understand,” Tom Morey said, and the 
other members nodded in agreement. 

"All right,” Captain Oliver said. "Now 
this is the complete story. Stuart Graber was 
murdered this afternoon. His death was no 
accident, we know for a fact. His gun ex¬ 
ploded because somebody had loaded a shot¬ 
gun shell with nitroglycerin. Tonight, when 
we received a report from our laboratory to 
that effect, Lieutenant Marlowe came here 
to question Benny, the handyman. Unfortu¬ 
nately, our killer had figured out the possi¬ 
bility of such a thing, and murdered Benny 
before any information could be divulged. 
Can any of you tell me who used the shell- 
loader in the house out in back?” 

"We all have,” Tom Morey offered. 
"That proves nothing.” 

"Maybe and maybe not. When did you 
last use the machine?” 

Morey’s forehead wrinkled in concentra¬ 
tion. "This morning,” he said. "Graber had 
just finished loading a box of the twelve 
gauges he uses, and I used the loader after 
he was through.” 

Kip Marlowe scowled bleakly at the wall. 
A memory clamored for recognition in his 
mind, but it eluded his thoughts. 

"All right,” Captain Oliver was saying, 
"that’s enough for now. Mr. Morey, and 
you. Doctor Forbes, had better come down 
to Headquarters. I’ll want your state¬ 
ments.” 

"Look,” Tom Morey said, "I think I’ve 
stood quite enough.” 

Captain Oliver’s gaze was icy. "Mr. 
Morey,” he said flatly, "I can swear out a 
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warrant of suspicion of murder, if that is the 
way you want it. The knowledge is fairly 
common that you were trying to break up 
the coming marriage of your daughter to 
Stuart Graber.” 

Morey’s hands tightened on the chair 
arms, but he said nothing. His face was 
white for a moment, drawn with strain; and 
then all antagonism fled, and he nodded. 

"I’ll go along,” he said evenly. 

"Wait in the car,” Oliver said shortly, 
and beckoned Kip Marlowe aside. "Find 
Karen Morey,” he ordered. "See what sort 
of alibi she has.” 

"Yes, sir,” Marlowe agreed, and left the 
clubhouse. 

He backed the squad car into the drive, 
swinging it a bit around the police ambu¬ 
lance which had come silently to remove 
Benny’s shattered body. There was an un¬ 
reality about the scene, with the ambulance’s 
spotlight centered on the small repair house, 
the white-coated internes walking carefully. 
He shivered, and sent the car ahead. 

The address he had memorized that after¬ 
noon was almost across the city. He took the 
express highway, driving fast and carefully, 
trying to coordinate facts in his mind. The 
elusive thought was still there, but he 
couldn’t grasp it. Nothing made sense; and 
after a bit, he relaxed, forgetting the riddle 
for a moment. 

Forty minutes of driving brought him to 
the Morey home, and he parked the car at 
the curb, studying the house for a mo¬ 
ment. 

Lights were on the first floor, and he went 
up the walk and touched the bell. 

"Hello, Karen,” he said to the girl when 
she opened the door. "Can you spare a few 
moments? I’ve a couple of questions I’d like 
to ask.” 

T HE girl had been crying, but now her 
face was hard, and suspicion lay like a 
shadow across her eyes. She studied the de¬ 
tective now as though they had never met. 
Then she nodded and stood aside. 

Kip Marlowe went the length of the short 
hall, going toward the lighted doorway of 
the study. Books lined the wall, and com¬ 
fortable chairs were scattered haphazardly. 
A huge desk glistened in one corner, and a 
small fire danced yellow flames in the fire¬ 
place. 
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"What questions?” Karen said at the 
doorway. 

Marlowe frowned. He liked the girl, not 
romantically, but because he felt sorry for 
her. 

"Sit down,” he said. "We can talk more 
comfortably that way.” 

Karen sank onto the arm of a couch, 
watching intently. Marlowe stood, saying 
nothing for a moment. Then he spoke. 

"Stuart Graber was murdered,” he said 
flatly. "Somebody overloaded the shell he 
used on the range. Were you that person?” 

For a second he thought the girl would 
faint. And then courage came to her eyes, 
backed by anger. 

"You know what you’re saying?” she 
asked. 

"Yes. Further, I know that the man who 
might have given us an answer was mur¬ 
dered tonight. Benny was killed out at the 
club." 

"Benny!” Shock tightened the girl's 
voice. 

"Yes!” Where were you this evening?” 

Karen Morey looked away, and her fin- 

S rs plucked nervously at the chair arm. She 
)ked up at last, and her eyes were as dead 
as those of a corpse. 

"Here,” she said. "Dad and I came home, 
and later, he went back to the club. I've 
been alone.” 

"No alibi; no one who can substantiate 
your story?” 

"No alibi.” 

Kip Marlowe nodded. "When did you 
use the club’s shell-loader last?” 

Karen thought briefly, remembering. 
"Last week, Thursday, I think,” she ad¬ 
mitted. A flush touched her cheeks. “But 
don’t try to accuse me of murder!” 

"I’m just asking questions,” Marlowe 
said flatly. He studied the girl. "You knew, 
of course, that Graber and Irene Bayliss 
were having an affair?” 

Hate came over Karen’s face then, and so 
bitter and agonizing was it that Marlowe 
was shocked. 

"I know,” she whispered. "I know!” 
Her gaze swung to the detective. "If any¬ 
body murdered Stuart, then Irene did! She 
wouldn't give him up.” 

"You don’t like Mrs. Bayliss?” 

"I despise her.” 

Marlowe watched her face. There were 
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depths to this girl he had not thought pos¬ 
sible. 

"Why did you laugh?” he said suddenly. 
"I saw you laughing in the window, when 
Graber’s body was carried away.” 

"Laugh!” Karen’s mouth twisted. "I 
knew Stuart wasn’t much good, from most 
people’s viewpoint, but I loved him and he 
loved me. I was laughing at Fate for taking 
him away.” 

“That doesn’t make sense; most women 
would cry.” 

“To hell with most women!” Karen 
stood, and her anger was vivid. "What do 
I care fpr most women! I—oh, go, please.” 

The desk phone rang shrilly, and Kip 
Marlowe answered it automatically, his eyes 
still on the girl. 

"Morey’s residence,” he said, and recog¬ 
nized Captain Oliver’s voice. 

“Bring the girl down, Marlowe,” Captain 
Oliver said crisply. “Tom Morey’s con¬ 
fessed.” 

IV 

H eadquarters was silent. The desk 

sergeant rustled papers, and a drone 
of speaking came from the radio room. 
Two uniformed patrolmen, just off duty, 
walked down the hall to the squad room. 

Kip Marlowe shepherded Karen Morey 
ahead of him into Captain Oliver’s office, 
found the girl a chair and then bent over 
Oliver’s desk. He made his report in a 
quiet voice, almost whispering, and the cap¬ 
tain nodded. 

Tom Morey sat silently by the window, 
smoking a heavy cigar; and except for one 
swift glance at his daughter, remained 
utterly motionless. Kip Marlowe felt a stab 
of sympathy for the man, for he understood 
why the man had committed murder. And 
while he couldn’t condone it, he could 
understand. 

"Miss Morey,” Captain Oliver said even¬ 
ly, "your father has confessed to the mur¬ 
ders of Stuart Graber and Benny Leeds. Is 
there anything you wish to say?” 

"Dad! Oh, no!” Karen came from her 
chair, facing her father. "He’s lying, try¬ 
ing to protect me. He thinks I killed 
Stuart, that is obvious. Can’t you see?” 
“It’s all tight,” Tom Morey said. 

"It is not.” Tears touched the girl’s eyes, 


and her hands were clenched. "I swear to 
you that Dad knows nothing of any mui- 
ders.” 

Captain Oliver touched a paper on his 
desk. "I’m sorry, Miss Morey,” he said 
grimly, "but this confession says different¬ 
ly. I sympathize with your feelings, but 1 
have a duty to perform.” 

"Get it over with, Captain,” Tom Morey 
said suddenly, and his voice was that of an 
old man. “Get it over with.” 

Karen Morey swung her gaze from her 
father to Captain Oliver. Deep resolution 
was in her eyes then. 

"I killed Stuart,” she said. "He wouldn’t 
give up Irene Bayliss, so I overloaded one 
of his shotgun shells. Then tonight, when 
I remembered that Benny knew of my using 
the shell-loader, I killed him, too. I swear 
that is the truth!” 

"Karen, don’t be a fool!” Tom Morey 
was standing, his face white with strain. 
“She’s trying to protect me,” he said to 
the captain. "Don’t believe her.” 

“All right,” Kip Marlowe broke in, “we 
do believe you, Karen. Now, how did you 
get away from the club tonight without 
being seen?” 

"I parked my car on a side road. After 
killing Benny, I ran back to it and got 
away.” 

"And what did you do with the pistol?” 

"1;—I threw it in the South River.” 

Kip Marlowe shrugged, turning to Cap¬ 
tain Oliver. He nodded, and Tom Morey 
sighed. 

"You see,” Morey said, and the timbre 
of his tone was bitter. 

"Karen,” Kip Marlowe said kindly, 
"Benny was killed with a shotgun.” 

S HE cried then, sinking into the chair, 
shoulders rocking with her grief. Tom 
Morey came to her side, touching her shoul¬ 
der. Appeal was in his eyes. 

"Please,” he said, "is there any need to 
carry this further?” 

"Book him,” Captain Oliver said. "And 
then see that Miss Morey gets home 
safely.” 

Kip Marlowe nodded. "Come on, 
Morey,” he said quietly. 

Captain Oliver caught up the hand¬ 
phone at its ring, listened a moment and 
handed the set to Marlowe. 
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"For you,” he said. 

"Thanks,” Marlowe said. "Marlowe 
speaking,” he finished. 

The voice was thready, muffled, and for 
a moment, he thought it belonged to a 
woman. 

“Marlowe?” the voice said. "Get over 
here right away. This is Sam Bayliss; I’m 
giving myself up. I killed Graber.” 

The line clicked dead, and Marlowe 
racked the receiver, blinking stupidly at 
nothing. 

"What is it?” Captain Oliver said. 

M ARLOWE’S gaze swung about the 
room, touching each person in turn 
and coming back to the phone. 

"That was Sam Bayliss,” he said. "He 
wants me over there right away. He says 
he killed Graber.” 

"Oh, dear God!” Karen Morey whis¬ 
pered, and fainted. 

Tom Morey caught his daughter’s slump¬ 
ing body, held it back in the chair. Mar¬ 
lowe sprang to help, but Captain Oliver 
spoke. 

"Doctor Forbes is in the waiting room; 
get him,” he said swiftly. 

Kip Marlowe nodded and went at a half- 
run. Hie desk sergeant looked up, as he 
went through; and ip the waiting room, 
Doctor Forbes whirled from the window, 
as he entered. 



"Karen’s fainted, Doctor,” Marlowe 
snapped. "Come along.” 

Without questions, the doctor caught up 
his small valise and followed the detective. 
Back in Captain Oliver’s office, he bent pro¬ 
fessionally over the girl, and then gestured 
at the couch. 

"Over there, with her feet higher than 
her head.” 

He twisted an ammonia capsule in a 


strip of cloth, breaking it, and held the reek¬ 
ing cloth at the girl’s face. She gasped, 
fighting a moment, and then opened her 
eyes. It was seconds before she knew what 
had happened. 

"She’s all right now,” Doctor Forbes said. 

The girl sat, holding Tom Morey’s hand, 
and slowly color came back to her face. 

"Then you can’t hold Dad,” she ex¬ 
claimed. "Not if Sam Bayliss is the killer.” 

"Bayliss the killer!” Doctor Forbes 
asked puzzledly. 

Captain Oliver ignored the doctor. 
"You’re still under arrest, Morey,” he said. 
"However, you can come along while we 
talk to Bayliss.” His eyes were cold. "Don’t 
try a break of any kind.” 

"What’s going on?” Doctor Forbes asked. 
"Why threaten Tom?” 

"We’ll explain later,” Captain Oliver 
said. "Right now, we’ve some place to go.” 
He looked around. "Inasmuch as this con¬ 
cerns all of you, all will go.” 

H E LED the way from the room, stop¬ 
ping at the desk sergeant’s desk for a 
moment. Outside, a squad car was just pull¬ 
ing around from the garage. 

"Lieutenant Marlowe will go with me,” 
Oliver said. "Hie rest of you will follow 
in the squad car.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he nod¬ 
ded at Marlowe, and the two went along 
the curb to where the captain’s coupe was 
parked in a restricted zone. 

"Okay, Marlowe,” Captain Oliver said, 
and climbed in behind the wheel. 

He drove swiftly, the squad car follow¬ 
ing. Kip Marlowe lit a cigarette, trying to 
marshal his thoughts. Three confessions in 
half an hour were two too many. 

"What do you think, Captain?” he asked. 
Dodging a crowding truck, Captain 
Oliver shrugged. "If Bayliss isn’t pulling 
some crazy gag, then my money is on the 
girl. I don’t think Morey killed anybody, 
but that he was just taking the rap because 
he believed his daughter guilty.” 

"But,” argued Marlowe, "she didn’t 
even know how Benny was killed.” 

"No!” Oliver grinned appreciatively. 
"Look, let’s clarify the situation, pretend¬ 
ing she has murdered Graber. She over¬ 
loads the shell, and when Graber dies, her 
father somehow discovers what die has 
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done. Now we know he is crazy about the 
girl, that he will do anything to protect her. 
When Benny dies tonight, Morey knows 
his daughter did it. He confesses. 

"Now Miss Morey hasn’t counted on 
that. She’s smart enough to know we’ll 
discount some of what Morey says, but she 
can’t be sure he won’t be brought to trial. 
She pulls a confession calculated to make 
his confession look phony, and yet, by the 
gun business, clever enough not to trap 
herself. With two confessions, and with¬ 
out definite evidence, neither of them are 
going to trial.” 

Marlowe sucked thoughtfully at his 
cigarette. "I see flaws in your reasoning,” 
he said, "but we’ll skip them for the min¬ 
ute. What if Sam Bayliss really did the 
killings?” 

Captain Oliver grinned. "Then he’ll 
ride the chair, and the others will have proof 
they love each other. It’s as simple as 
that.” 

Kip Marlowe nodded, "ft adds up,” he 
admitted. "For some reason, I skipped the 
nitro angle. Bayliss, as a contractor, could 
obtain that.” 

"Yeah!” Oliver agreed. 

He tooled the car down a side street, 
away from the main highway. The district 
was one of good homes, yards smooth and 
dark. Squinting, he watched the numbers 
painted on the curb, and finally stopped the 
car before a two-story brick house. 

"This is it,” he said. 

They climbed from the car, as the squad 
car parked. Doctor Forbes, Tom and Karen 
Morey joined them on the walk. 

"I’ll do the talking,” Oliver said. 

He led the way to the porch and 
knocked. 

There was no answer, and he tried the 
knob. Tire door swung open. Captain 
Oliver glanced at Marlowe, and then step¬ 
ped inside. 

"Bayliss!” he called, and echoes danced 
heavily through the house. 

Kip Marlowe shivered, a prescience of 
disaster touching his heart. Oliver was 
striding along the short entrance hall, 
glancing into the rooms. 

"He must be upstairs,” he said. "Come 
on.” 

He went up the steps two at a time, and 
Marlowe followed. Silence lay there, too. 


Kip Marlowe glanced about, and saw the 
thread of light at the base of a door. 

H E TURNED the knob, throwing the 
door wide. Oliver was at his back, 
and feet sounded on the stairs as the others 
came to the second floor. 

"Holy hell!” Marlowe said, and went 
forward. 

Sam Bayliss lay on the bed, his head and 
shoulders dangling toward the floor. Fully 
dressed, except for his suit coat, he was like 
an obese Asiatic statue which had slumped 
from heat. 

Kip Marlowe bent over the body, strain¬ 
ing to lift it back upon the bed. Captain 
Oliver helped; and then Doctor Forbes was 
at their side, squinting professionally. 

"Let me,” he said. 

He bent over Bayliss, checking his pulse; 
then opened his medical valise and removed 
a stethoscope. He listened for a moment, 
his small wise face tight with dread. At 
last, he straightened, removing the stetho¬ 
scope, and fumbled in the valise. 

"Dead?” Kip Marlowe asked. 

"Almost,” Doctor Forbes said slowly. 
"Maybe I can save him.” 

Kip Marlowe watched, hearing the soft 
cry from Karen Morey at his back. Tom 
Morey soothed her clumsily. 

Doctor Forbes carefully filled a hypo¬ 
dermic, pressing the plunger enough to 
drain it of all air, and then sank the needle 
home in Bayliss’ slack arm. A dot of blood 
oozed slowly where the needle touched. 

"I don’t think it will help,” Doctor 
Forbes said briefly. 

Kip Marlowe saw the first faint convul¬ 
sion then, and sickness touched his heart. 
There was a tremor as though the body 
was fighting to sit. Captain Oliver’s face 
was white; and Morey turned his daughter 
away, pushing her toward the hall. 

There was a single final spasm; and 
when Doctor Forbes stood after making a 
final check, Kip Marlowe knew Sam Bay¬ 
liss was dead. 

He lifted a small bottle from the night 
table, holding it out to Captain Oliver. 

"He must have taken an overdose of 
these, knowing he hadn’t a chance. He 
probably did it earlier, for his voice 
sounded groggy when he talked to me.” 
Oliver nodded, looking at the bottle 
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e labelled as a sleeping drug. Doctor 
stared, color draining from his face. 
"My God!” he said. "I left those for 
Mrs, Bayliss!’’ 

"Where?’’ Oliver snapped, clutching the 
doctor’s arm. 

"Down the hall, two doors.” 

"Come on,’’ Oliver snapped, and went 
toward the door. 

Kip Marlowe followed; and Doctor 
Forbes hesitated only long enough to snatch 
up his valise. They raced down the hall, 
and Oliver’s hand twisted the knob of the 
second door. 

Irene Bayliss lay in bed, too. Doctor 
Forbes shoved past the police, and bent 
over the woman. Relief stole back into his 
face, and he shook his head. 

"She's all right,” he said. 

Kip Marlowe sighed. The manner in 
which death had struck these last few hours, 
he expected nothing and everything. 

Doctor Forbes shook the woman’s shoul¬ 
der. She woke slowly, staring dazedly about 
the room. 

"What is it?” she asked. 

Doctof Forbes nodded at the detectives. 
"I’ll bring her out in a few moments,’,’ he 
said. "Wait outside.” 

Captain Oliver turned in agreement, and 
Marlowe followed. In the hall, they listened 
a moment at the door, and then went back 
to the room in which Sam Beyliss lay. Cap¬ 
tain Oliver found the note on the dresser. 

He unfolded it, holding it into the light; 
and Marlowe crowded close, reading. It 
was typed, and signed with Bayliss’ name. 

"1 killed Stuart Graber because of his 
affair with my wife. I shot Benny because 
be bad seen me overload the shell which 
killed Graber. (signed) Sam Bayliss.” 

“And that’s that,” Captain Oliver said 
slowly. "He couldn’t face the music, so he 
did the dutch.” His eyes swung to Bay¬ 
liss’ dead face. "The crazy fool,” he fin¬ 
ished dispassionately. 

Kip Marlowe nodded. This wound up 
the case, tied it tighter than a court could 
dp. Bayliss was dead, along with his hap¬ 
less victims, and the case could be marked 
closed. 

He heard Karen and Tom Morey in the 
hall, and was glad that they were not the 
killers. Doctor Forbes’ voice sounded, talk¬ 
ing to Irene Bayliss; and then the woman 


was in the doorway of the room, staring 
dry-eyed at the body of her husband. 

"I’m glad,” she whispered. "I’m glad 
he’s dead!’’ 

IEUTENAMT KIP MARLOWE 
thought of those words an hour later, 
when he drove Oliver’s coupe toward head¬ 
quarters. The very brutality of them ran¬ 
kled deep in his mind, and he could not 
forget. There had been questions aqd an¬ 
swers, but always ip Irene Bayliss was the 
ugliness she had shown when first she 
looked down at the body of her husband. 
She had openly hated him for having killed 
Graber whom she had as openly loved. 

The case was now officially dpsed, and 
he could forget Irene Bayliss and the 
others. 

He would have no more contact with 
them socially, and he was glad. The day 
and night had been viciously ugly, and 
he wanted no reminders of them about. 

He swung the car into Verick Street, go¬ 
ing swiftly, for fie was tired. The moon 
was full and orange high in the sky; and 
the streets were silver with its light. 

"Like quicksilver,” he thought, and the 
vagrant memory surged into life in his 
mind. "Holy hell!” he finished. 

One of the weird cutouts of the murder 
jigsa^v slid neatly into place in his mind. 
One of tfie unexplainable incidents locked 
tightly into place with anotfier piece, and 
the two formed a guide for a third. 

Kip Marlowe felt excitement surging in 
his heart; and he sent the car roaring ahead, 
using the red light and siren now. He felt 
an urgency for speed that the preceding 
hours had not brought; and a fine film of 
perspiration touched his forehead wfiep he 
fully realized how slipshod his thinking had 
been. 

Traffic parted ahead, and the police 
coupe darted through. Marlowe handled 
the car almost casually, thoughts whirling 
chaotically in his mind. He had an answer 
now, one slim answer out of a dozen. He 
knew why Stuart Graber had had a small 
bag of mercury in his room. 

And if he could prove the validity of 
the reasoning, he had something else, some¬ 
thing as dangerous as a fused bomb. 

The ear topped Pine Ridge, and for the 
third time that day he entered the private 
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road leading to the shooting dub. He killed 
his lights, going more slowly in the moon¬ 
light. Instinctive caution flooded him, and 
his eyes searched the night ahead. 

He coasted to a halt in the parking lot, 
cutting the motor, and sitting silently for a 
moment. Except for one light on the first 
floor, there was no sign of life in the club. 
Two cars were in the parking strip, but he 
could make out no people on the grounds. 

Springs squeaked on the car as he stepped 
to tne ground, and gravel chattered softly 
beneath his feet. He went swiftly to the 
dubhouse, treading softly up the steps and 
along the porch. The door made no sound 
before his questing hand, and he went quiet¬ 
ly along the hall to the main dubroom. 

Dinky, sweeping the room, glanced up 
in surprise, backing instinctively, and then 
grinned, recognizing the detective. 

"You scahed me,” he said. "Wheah’d 
you come from?” 

"Look, Dinky,” Marlowe said, "where’s 
Graber’s stuff you packed this afternoon?” 

"Right heah,” Dinky said, and pointed 
to a suitcase at the side of the bar. 

Kip Marlowe nodded, and bent over the 
case. He opened the suitcase hastily, rum¬ 
maging in the clothes until he found the 
box which had held the shells in Graber’s 
closet. He emptied the box on the bar’s 
top, and fished a knife from his pocket. 
With swift sure strokes, he opened three 
shells, a 20, 16 and 12-gauge shells, and 
emptied the loads onto the bar. 

Mercury puddled in flattened balls on 
the polished wood. 

Dinky stared blankly, his eyes swivelling 
to the detective. Kip Marlowe nodded to 
himself, and then reached for the bar phone. 
His fingers made quick stabbing movements 
as he dialed a number. 

“This is Lieutenant Marlowe,” he said, 
when the connection was complete. "I took 
a call in Captain Oliver’s office this eve¬ 
ning. Where was it from?” He listened 
for a moment. "Thanks,” he said finally. 
“I’m at the Pine Ridge Skeet Club; have 
Captain Oliver come here immediately.” 

He cradled the receiver, and rolled the 
blobs of shining mercury thoughtfully with 
his forefinger. Thoughts clicked into a pat¬ 
tern. 

Then he stood and left the clubhouse. 
Dinky staring after him. Retrieving a flash¬ 


light from the police car, and loosing his 
.38, he went along the side path toward 
the rear of the clubhouse. 

"It has to be here,” he told himself. 
"The cops searched the ground and noth¬ 
ing else. It has to be almost in sight, and 
yet hidden!” 

The flashlight knifed a slim cone of 
brilliance ahead, and he quartered the yard, 
searching the heavy bushes and trees. He 
found the thing for which he searched, 
found it thrust deep into a hedge-like bush 
where it might have lain unnoticed for days, 
so thick were the leaves. He lifted it free, 
painting it with the light. It was deadly 
and beautiful, and Kip Marlowe shivered, 
remembering how it had blasted the life 
from Benny, the handyman. 

It was a shotgun, a sporting gun, beauti¬ 
fully balanced. Dew clung to it, and the 
steel was cold. He held it gingerly, break¬ 
ing it with the pressure of his thumb, and 
staring at the exploded shells. 

"Hold it, Marlowe,” the voice said soft¬ 
ly from the black shadows near the repair 
house. "Hold it, and don’t move.” 

Kip Marlowe froze. Light splashed at 
his feet, and he knew he was a perfect tar¬ 
get for die person hidden thirty feet away. 
He could feel tension knotting his shoul¬ 
ders; and he realized he had been too smart 
—for the murderer of three people was in 
the shadows, and Marlowe sensed instinc¬ 
tively that the killer was armed. 

V 

T HEE tableau held. Neither moved, and 
the night was silent with blind terror. 
Then a tiny sound broke the silence, ripped 
it brittlely, and Marlowe went cold, recog¬ 
nizing the click of a shotgun hammer being 
cocked. 

“It won’t wash,” he said desperately. "I 
called headquarters and talked to Captain 
Oliver. He knows what I know.” 

The killer laughed softly, and the sound 
echoed weirdly in the trees. 

“You lie,” the killer said calmly. "I just 
left the captain, and as far as he was con¬ 
cerned, the case was closed.” The killer 
came forward, slow step by slow step, and 
moonlight glinted on the barrel of the shot¬ 
gun. "For my own information,” the voice 
said drily, "where did 1 slip?" 
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Kip Marlowe cursed softly under his 
breath. With the murder gun in one hand 
and the flashlight in the other, he was utter¬ 
ly helpless. One move, and he would die, 
for the one holding the gun could wing a 
small clay disc at a hundred feet, and shoot¬ 
ing a six-foot man would be child’s play. 
His one chance lay in stalling for time. 

"AH right,” he said, "I’ll explain what 
I figured out. The whole set-up began with 
the sheet shoot last Friday. Stuart Graber 
was smart, too smart, for it cost him his 
life. He loaded a dozen or so shells with 
mercury, knowing the liquid would splat¬ 
ter and fail to break any pigeon. Those 
shells were substituted for good ones, in 
the shell boxes of half a dozen shooters, 
with the consequence that each missed one 
or more shots. Then, inasmuch as he was 
an extremely good shot, anyway, Graber 
took the championship. 

"That was the thing which started this 
murder merry-go-round.” Kip Marlowe 
took a deep breath. "Am I right, Doctor 
Forbes?” 

The killer came fully into the moonlight, 
and his small wise face was evil and vicious. 
He was a little man, and his very lack of 
size suddenly made him more menacing 
than any large man could have been. 

"You’re right, Marlowe,” Doctor Forbes 
said viciously. "Eight years I held the cham¬ 
pionship, and I should have won Friday. 
No man has ever held the title for so long a 
time, no man was ever good enough. But 
I was tricked into defeat by a crook. I shot 
two misloaded shells and lost the champion¬ 
ship. I swore then that—” Doctor Forbes’ 
voice faded. 

Kip Marlowe shivered. He read then the 
tone of madness in the doctor’s voice. Two 
tilings the doctor had to live for, his prac¬ 
tice and his shooting; and so sterile had 
become his life that his entire existence had 
lived in the championship he had held for 
so long a time. That he should kill to 
avenge Graber’s crooked wresting of the 
championship from him was not too in¬ 
credible; Marlowe had known men to kill 
for a dollar bill, or over an epithet called 
in sudden anger. 

"You loaded a shell with nitroglycerin," 
Marlowe said gently, and the shotgun in his 
hand began to lower smoothly. "You had 
access to it as a drug, and you used it to 


gain your revenge on Graber. You placed 
the shell in his shell box in the gun room. 
After that, it was only a matter of time 
until he died. But one mistake you made 
was in not finding and destroying the shells 
he had in his closet and the sack of mer¬ 
cury in his chifferobe. Those shells were 
for different gauge guns, and yet he used 
only a 12-gauge for his shooting.” 

"Yes, it happened that way,” Doctor 
Forbes agreed. 

"Then,” Marlowe continued, "you mur¬ 
dered Benny to shut his mouth. And know¬ 
ing you wouldn’t have time to return to the 
clubhouse for an alibi, you carried two guns, 
one of which you used for murder, and the 
second for an alibi.” 

"I always thought you were smart,” Doc¬ 
tor Forbes said, and the gun muzzle lifted 
in the moonlight. "Too smart!” 

"But you couldn’t retrieve the gun, for 
we never gave you the opportunity,” Mar¬ 
lowe said desperately, and felt perspiration 
sliding down his face. "You had to go into 
town with us and make a report.” 

"That’s right,” Doctor Forbes said, and 
his feet came slightly apart, bracing him¬ 
self for the coming shot. 

"Then you pulled what you must have 
thought the most clever part of your scheme; 
you used Bayliss for your fall guy. I checked 
with headquarters and found that when 
Bayliss was supposed to have called me, 
the call really came from within the build¬ 
ing. You played us for suckers.” 

Doctor Forbes chuckled hoarsely. "And 
it almost worked,” he said. "Bayliss was 
my fall guy all along. I gave sedatives to 
Irene Bayliss and then mixed a triple dose 
into a drink Bayliss had. If things went 
wrong, as they did, then he would die. If 
not, then he would have lived.” 

Kip Marlowe drew a deep breath, senses 
straining to hear the roar of Captain Oliver’s 
squad car on the drive. 

“You murdered Sam Bayliss while we 
watched,” he said. "That hypo finished 
what the drug had started; and then you 
planted the suicide note, which you had pre¬ 
pared beforehand.” 

T HE wizened little killer nodded jerkily, 
sliding his forefinger into the trigger 
guard. His mouth twitched, and he lifted 
the gun slowly. 
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"That’s about it,” he said. “I killed Gra- 
ber for cheating me out of my champion¬ 
ship, and Benny because he got too smart 
and had cleverly tried to blackmail me. Bay- 
liss died because 1 didn’t like him, if a 
special reason is needed.” He laughed. 
"Funny thing, that last. I tried to help Tom 
Morey and Karen. Each thought the other 
the murderer, and each tried to be noble 
and take the blame. Bayliss was to die, if 
suspicion centered on me; I just went 
through with his death to help Tom and 
Karen, as well as myself.” 

Marlowe’s gun was free to fall now; 
and he tensed his body, wondering what 
chance he would have to drop the gun and 
draw his .38. Sickness touched his heart, 
when he thought of the terrible havoc a 
shotgun blast could do to him, yet he knew 
he had no other chance. 

"So that’s it,” he said. "You murdered 
three people because of a stinking cham¬ 
pionship.” 

"Stin—” Forbes’ tone scaled high. "Mar¬ 
lowe, no man can beat me when there is no 
cheating.” 

Kip Marlowe stiffened, hearing the faint 
sounds of a car coming along the private 
drive to the club. But Doctor Forbes had 
heard it, too, and a grim smile touched his 
mouth. 

"I’ll be gone,” he said succinctly, and 
the shotgun came up. 

Kip Marlowe flipped the flashlight with 
a toss of his hand, and the light spun like 
a pinwheel, going toward the doctor. Mar¬ 
lowe whirled and took a running step to 
one side, dropping the shotgun and claw¬ 
ing for the holstered Police Special at his 
shoulder. He fired instinctively, as he fell, 
and heard the blasting roar of the shotgun. 

Lead hammered at his thigh, and he 
crumpled, still firing. He heard Doctor 
Forbes scream in a tight muffled voice, and 
saw him crumple, too, going face forward, 
gun outstretched to break his fall. 

Agony ripped at Marlowe’s body, and 
he swore softly, trying to line his revolver. 
The trigger clicked harmlessly, and it came 
to him then that he had sprayed six shots 
in a fleeting instant of time. He lifted his 
gaze, and saw that Doctor Forbes was ris¬ 
ing to his feet. Fear touched him then, for 
he knew the man could not miss twice. 


Blood was black on the doctor’s face, and 
he panted like a wounded animal. His eyes 
were lambent flames in the spray of light 
from the flashlight, and he swung the 
shotgun in direct alignment with the detec¬ 
tive’s chest. 

Kip Marlowe braced himself. His good 
leg tried for purchase to hurl himself aside, 
and he knew he hadn’t a chance. Doctor 
Forbes waited, as though for a sitting quail 
to move; and Marlowe made his bid. 

He lunged, going toward the doctor, and 
twisting to one side as he came. He heard 
the sound of a low laugh from the man, 
and then the doctor squeezed the trigger for 
the second barrel. 

Flame gouted in the night, and the con¬ 
cussion of the explosion was like the roar 
of a kettle drum. The flame washed back 
over Doctor Forbes’ face, and when it van¬ 
ished, there were no features, only a shat¬ 
tered skull and bloody flesh. 

"God!” Kip Marlowe whispered, and saw 
the doctor’s body crumple in death. The 
shotgun fell and bounced, and the detective 
saw then the wad of turf which matted the 
muzzles, driven there when the killer had 
fallen from Marlowe’s shots. The breech 
was a mass of twisted steel. 

Kip Marlowe laughed, feeling weakness 
robbing him of his senses. Murder had 
started with an exploding gun, and ironic 
fate had stepped the murder-play the same 
way. 

Then Kip Marlowe was sinking into 
blackness. He heard faint shouts, and felt 
gentle hands lifting him. "What hap¬ 
pened?” a voice said so faintly he almost 
missed the words. 

"Forbes—killer,” he said. "Explain 
later.” 

His leg felt dead, as it had when a bullet 
had caught it days before. That meant an¬ 
other layoff from duty, another rest period. 

Kip Marlowe laughed deep inside. He’d 
live, he knew, there was no doubt about 
that. But the thoughts of another layoff 
were too much to take. Layoffs were too 
strenuous; duty was safer. So help him, and 
to hell with the department, he’d spend the 
next few weeks in a wheel chair at head¬ 
quarters. 

He was grinning wryly as the men lifted 
him into the car for the ride to town. 



Old China Will Still Be Old China When the New Hates Are Forgotten 



By ANDREW A. CAFFREY 


G LD CAP MASON was back on 
k the river, back on the muddy 
I stream called Pearl. He hated 
' and maligned the waterway of 
his own choosing; and he chose 
to be where she was widest and yellowest, 
where she comes down to Hong Kong from 
Canton. It was like something new, yet all 
so old, this thing of being back aboard the 
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Rose; and with the river and all China flow¬ 
ing around him. Cap Mason and his ancient, 
disreputable pig-and-passenger steamer, the 
Rose! His Yankee drollery appreciated the 
silly incongruity of the name, for the Rose 
didn’t smell that way, she being far more 
fetid than flowery. 

The Rose really smelled to high heaven. 
But what was a man to do in a country where 
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they carry coals both to and from Newcastle, 
where they move pigs upriver and down¬ 
stream, toward market and away from same? 
But she was the boat for the man; Cap being 
comfortably sodden, both as to dress and 
drinking habit. His whites were seldom 
white. His internal cargo was monumental, 
even awe-inspiring. But Cap had long since 
promised himself that he was going to end 
all that, one of these fine days. And he’d 
stand at the rail by the hour, gaze down into 
the Pearl’s ageless flow, and promise him¬ 
self, over and over again, that he’d put the 
man over the rail, call it a day, and wash 
out with the tide. It was the easy way to 
get away from the damned stream—and 
away from passengers and pigs. 

Forty-odd years on the river hadn’t as¬ 
suaged his unending wonderment at China’s 
porcine preponderant. Often had he advised 
Carlos that the lamps and oil and tea of 
China were merely lesser items of trade. 
"Lamps o’ China be hanged!” he’d swear. 
"It’s the pigs o’ China we handle, m’boy. 
Pigs till a man’ll wind up grunting, for if 
ya buck a game long enough, Carlos, ya’ll 
learn to deal if. They’ll either make us or 
break us or take us into the sty. Pigs!” 

Carlos—mate, supercargo, bos’n and all 
things above Number One boy—was a Por¬ 
tuguese out of Macoa down die bay. Four 
years before, when Hong Kong and the 
river had fallen to the Nips, Cap Mason had 
gone into neutral Macoa and tied up. Carlos 
had stood by. Then Cap Mason had said 
good-bye and moved inland. It was a fine 
time for him to stop his river-damning, to 
depart China forever, and go out via the 
long retreat through Chungking, Burma and 
India. Instead, he had taken his outspoken 
hatred of the Pearl—and of the man-killing 
Rose —only as far as Chungking. Then, 
foot by foot, as opportunity offered, back 
toward Macoa. When at war’s end he once 
more came aboard, nothing much had hap¬ 
pened to the Rose, save that Carlos had made 
a few strictly neutral trips for the Nips, and 
meantime secured new boilers for the old 
tub. All in all, war and the Rose hadn’t 
harmed one another to any extent 

C AP MASON cursed the Pearl anew on 
this upstream run, for it took him some 
sixty-odd miles above Canton. Dark-o’- 


night miles, to the always-questionable, 
stinking, rat-infested godown of one On 
Tai San. Arriving, it was pigs again. More 
pigs than usual. Pigs in shipping baskets, 
live, squealing, grunting fat porkers as¬ 
signed for both the food and sacrificial-of¬ 
ferings markets. Pigs with their fleshy 
screw-tailed hams sticking out one end of 
the basket, and pink ears and snout out of 
the other. Pigs that the coolie handlers 
hustled aboard with great haste, to pile them 
up like cord wood. And when the hurrying 
dark figures had finished their labors, under 
the few dim lamps of the godown, there 
were three piles, four or five pigs high, 
snout to tail and tail to snout, there on the 
foredeck—right under old Cap Mason’s very 
nose. Elsewhere aboard the Rose, fore and 
aft, there were other, fewer more personal 
pigs—pigs that had been tenderly carried 
aboard at every stop. 

"Don’t like this worth a damn!” Cap 
Mason had grunted to his Number One boy, 
Ah-Lum, during the loading. "Old On Tai 
San comes out of Jap hands as fat and sassy 
as he went in. Pigs by the damned cord!” 

"Mo tsoh, mo tsoh,” Ah-Lum agreed, "no 
mistake, no mistake. This old one does 
well, C’n Mason. So many fine fat pigs that 
one must toil in the black of night lest they 
pile up on his greedy hands.” 

Besides the squealing, grunting corded 
pigs, the Rose took aboard a dozen or more 
of the usual human cargo. When the old 
tub was about ready to cast off, tire five pig 
handlers huddled for a few minutes with On 
Tai San’s clerk. Then they, too, came aboard 
for the river trip. Forthwith, the labor- 
weary five settled down atop a rope locker, 
planting their backs against the warmth of 
the starboard engineroom bulkhead. Motion¬ 
less and wordless, they lapsed into that 
Oriental resignation to peaceful travel. They 
were just five more Chinese on a down¬ 
river journey, and no more manifest than 
the other nonentities on Cap Mason’s endless 
passenger lists. 

So, cursing the pigs and the passengers 
and the Pearl, old Cap Mason stood at 
Carlos’ elbow and gazed ahead through a 
slowly-graying blackness that was beginning 
to give way for dawn and Canton—then he 
stepped aft into his small chartroom for 
another drink. When he once more came 
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back to stand near the wheel, the muddy 
yellow Pearl was a mirror of old-rose beauty 
under the first flush of a rising sun. Then 
Carlos brought up broadside to a cramped 
wharfage near Customhouse on the Canton 
Bund. 

C AP MASON was at breakfast when the 
customs inspectors and the Chinese civil 
police and the Chinese soldiers—and certain 
other snoopers—came aboard to study all 
passengers and cast sleepy eyes on all parcels, 
piles and pigs. He could hear Carlos and 
Ah-Lum supplying the necessary answers to 
the officially necessary questions. As for 
himself or those answers and questions, the 
endless official and near-official inspections 
were high in the hates of Cap Mason. 

After breakfast, as was his habit, he 
snoozed for a while. He dropped off right 
there at the table, right there in those same 
lived-in whites that were no longer white. 
When he awoke, the sun was high. And the 
Rose, save for an occasional grunt or sing¬ 
song snore, was very quiet. Cap Mason 
glanced at his watch, took a shot, then went 
out on deck. 

The ride-o’-night passengers were still 
sleeping in the choicest spots, those places 
assured by early priority—on hard bench, 
rope locker, tough deck, battened hatch and 
piled cargo. The new passengers aboard 
were settling down for the hundred-mile 
downriver journey to Hong Kong. 

But the young European couple—the pair 
in the army raincoats and good thick-soled 
English brogues—weren’t making any such 
sedentary plans. Cap Mason sprung his 
heavy eyes wide-open when he saw them. 
Seldom did the Rose get the European rick¬ 
sha riders, and never the carriage trade. And 
these kids were absolutely class. Cap Mason 
recognized this, liked ’em from the first 
view, so he clouded up, glared and stared. 
The tall, blond raw-boned fellow glanced his 
way. So did the tall, too-thin, willowy red¬ 
head at his side. 

Carlos, standing with the couple, said, 
"Here is Captain Mason. Sir, thees Amer¬ 
ican have the note for the captain.” 

“Aye, aye, mate. You may go to break¬ 
fast,” the old man grunted. “A note for 
me, you say? Americans?” 

Americans? Being one, Cap Mason sort 


of liked them. He mopped a bit of mis¬ 
placed breakfast from his mustache, straight¬ 
ened his shoulders, glanced at the young 
man, sized up the redhead again, then 
grunted, "We’ll go topside, up to the wheel- 
house. You first, miss. What did yon say 
your name is, young fellow?” 

The young fellow hadn’t said, and he 
didn’t now. Instead, he presented his identi¬ 
fication folder: the well-known credentials 
of a British insurance monopoly. "Overbeck 
advised me to contact you, Captain Mason,” 
he -made known. "He said you’d give us a 
leg-up.” 

"Hmmm. Beck still in China, eii? 
Thought the Japs got him,” Cap Mason 
mused; and he studied the credentials 
closely. "You say you’re American? What 
ya doing with these Johnnies? Never met 
a Yank snoop working for them before.” 

"Times change, sir,” the American re¬ 
minded Cap Mason. "But you can blame 
the missus. She wangled these jobs for us, 
and at a time when I was all set to take us 
home—back to the U. S. A., nearly broke, 
but home.” 

The captain studied the missus, the red¬ 
head. In spite of being on the too-thin side, 
she was a study. Not that she was an out¬ 
standing example of American beauty, but 
she had some sort of an uplift that was 
contagious. She had a firm jaw, glistening 
teeth with size to ’em, a complexion that 
must have been her own, and green eyes 
that swam in a liquid bath—with no signs 
of slopping over. In short the kid had plenty 
on the ball. And Cap Mason knew ’em 
well enough to know that she’d use every 
bit of it. 

"What you want on this side, young 
woman?” he asked the redhead. 

"Making a bid for a living, Old-Timer,” 
she said. "Any law ag’in' it? If there is, 
don’t tell the man. He thinks so, too.” 

C AP MASON twirled the end of his 
raggedy right mustache thoughtfully, 
and what he didn’t say told what he thought. 

"I agree with the captain. Danged right 
—if you ask me, she belongs stateside. 
Captain, I married her—seven-eight months 
ago—just to save her life. We were both 
war correspondents, sir. I found her in 
Madrid. She was in there trying to make 
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Franco talk turkey. No soap. Anyway, she 
was lost where the Avenue Pi y Margall 
comes into Plaza de Callao. Like being 
lost at the corner of 42nd and Broadway.” 

"Both on with Beck, eh?” the captain 
speculated. He had met other men sent by 
the insurance people. Insurance on the river 
demanded eternal vigilance, plus the omni¬ 
present footwork of the private agents. But 
a woman in the trade was a new one on old 
Mason. 

He shoved open the narrow door of the 
small cbartroom and said, "Step inside, 
folks. Watch the high step, Mrs. Adams. 
You first, young feller,” when Adams hung 
back to give his elder passage. Then Cap 
Mason, astride the high threshold, stopped 
to stare shoreward over the rail to where 
three high-pooped Nangpo junks were be¬ 
ginning to take on cargo. 

"Silk,” he said. "Loading silk. Haven’t 
seen that amount of the stuff since before 
the Jap came.” 

"That silk, sir, is why we are here,” young 
Adams said. "It’s what you might call rep¬ 
arations silk, Captain. Seized from the Jap. 
They’ve been bringing it down overland, 
during the war, and getting it out through 
Macoa. Portuguese neutrality, you know.” 

"I know,” Cap Mason agreed. He opened 
a locker and brought out a bottle, then be¬ 
gan fishing about for glasses. "Portuguese 
fence-sitting was both good and bad. It got 
trade clearance for some—for the apes—and 
new boilers for others.” The old riverman 
didn’t explain the boilers, but he did smile. 
"You’ll join me in an eye-opener?” 

"Never touch it, sir,” young Adams re¬ 
neged. "But thanks just the same.” 

In mid-pour, Cap Mason stopped and 
stared at the China man who wouldn’t take 
a drink. Then, still incredulous, his bleary 
eyes turned to the redhead. She smiled and 
said, "Same here. Captain. No touch-um. 
But go ahead. Don’t mind us.” 

Cap Mason poured just the one shot, and 
downed it. Then he corked the bottle and 
set it aside. He said, "Get out of China.” 

Adams seemed surprised and puzzled. 
"Get out of China?” he questioned. ^'You’re 
kidding, sir.” 

"Not by a jugful, young Adams,” old 
Mason burped. "For a white—he or she— 
there’s no place in China for anybody that 


don’t go for the drink and the fittin’s. It’s 
your only outlet. You can’t handle China 
without it. You’re all right, and I’m for 
you, but get out of China.” 

"But we couldn’t get out. You don’t 
know the lady. Captain Mason. She wangled 
the assignment. We’ve got to make good. 
Then, perhaps, we’ll move on. We might 
try for something in India.” 

"What are you looking for?” the captain 
demanded. 

"Highbinders. The highjackers who 
knock over these silk shipments,” Adams 
said. "These three Nangpo junks loading 
are carrying the silk out and around to Foo¬ 
chow, for assignment and reshipment at 
Pagoda Anchorage. There’s a quarter-mil- 
lion-dollars’ worth of the stuff going aboard. 
It’ll be ready to sail by night. They’ve got 
to pass off Bias Bay. Two weeks ago the 
company lost a two-junk shipment about 
midway of Bias.” 

"Companies have been losing shipments 
off Bias since God knows when, and maybe 
before that,” old Mason reminded his 
guests. "Do you young fry think you can 
change it in a day?” 

"Not a chance, Captain Mason,” the red¬ 
headed Adams said. "We’ve been on this 
assignment for a week now. We have 
another week to go. We intend to wash it 
out in two weeks flat. No, sir-ree, not in a 
day.” 

Young Adams said, "The residue Japs 
are sparking the Bias Bay piracies nowadays, 
Captain. We know that for a fact. And it 
isn’t too difficult for a Nip to hide out in 
that cutthroat’s nest. The devil of it is, sir, 
they observe these cargo loadings—here on 
the river—then communicate the sailing in¬ 
formation to Bias.” 

"Remarkable!” old Mason grunted. "Sur¬ 
prising. But did you think they’d watch the 
loadings, then scurry upstream and try to 
forget?” 

"No, not that. But a Jap can’t move 
overland. The lines of communications are 
too heavily guarded. And it’s a hundred-odd 
miles from Canton to Bias. What’s more, 
the Jap isn’t allowed on the river.” 

"No?” Cap Mason questioned, and 
smiled. "But he’s on the river, young feller. 
He’s here, there and everywhere, ya know.” 

"The authorities say not,” young Adams 
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insisted. "Don’t the Chinese recognize a 
Jap when they see one?” 

"Damn it no!” old Mason stated, with 
conviction. "No, sir, young Adams. It 
takes aa Oriental to fool an Oriental. There 
are fifty-seven kinds of Chinese, and no one 
variety knows another for sure, say nothing 
of picking a Jap, Korean or Manchu from 
the messed-up deck of noseless face cards. 
Anyway, why should they care? Old China 
will still be old China when the new hates 
are forgotten.” 

C AP MASON was at the wheel when the 
Rose dropped her lines and started 
downriver. But die was hardly under way 
before a river patrol came alongside and 
made known its intent to board. Cap Mason 
jingled the engineroom for a stop, and the 
old tub rode the midstream current while a 
half dozen Chinese soldiers came over the 
side. When Carlos came up the ladder, he 
reported, "These look for Jap too. Always 
look for Jap!” 

Cap Mason, standing wide with just one 
steadying hand on the wheel, watched opera¬ 
tions on the deck below—and offered no 
help at all. The Adams couple, still on the 
top deck, stood at the rail, obviously as 
.American sightseers, giving no indication 
that they, too, were looking for Japs. Cap 
Mason smiled and mumbled something to 
Carlos when the half dozen soldiers once 
more gathered at the starboard rail and 
talked overside to their superior officer 
aboard the patrol boat. There was much 
sing-song jabber, for they had failed to turn 
up any contraband Nips or piratical-appear¬ 
ing natives. A junior officer, in charge of 
the detail, wasn’t quite satisfied. He cursed 
his stupid underlings in at least two lingoes, 
then scrambled aboard himself. He’d find 
out, or else—Cap Mason just smiled and 
spun his wheel intending to hold the bow 
on its midstream steerageway. Then it hap¬ 
pened! And when it happened, all hell 
broke loose there on the muddy river called 
Pearl. 

There were two native boats some thirty 
or forty feet to port of the Rose. In each 
native boat there were two girls yulowing 
the long-and-heavy stern sweep. They phys¬ 
ical efforts were in die labor but their eyes 
were on the soldiering activities abroad the 


Rose. So, too, were the eyes and attention of 
the man on the bow of each native boat— 
the man who was supposed to keep watch, 
boss the job and yell "At! Ai! Son of a pig, 
watch were you sail!” 

Also, there was a Shell Oil Company tug 
coming downriver with a white mustache on 
its bow—pushing water in a great hurry. 
Cap Mason had heard the Shell tug signal 
for its passing to port; and he, in turn, had 
acknowledged the signal, never even glanc¬ 
ing aft to see what was coming. 

At the last minute, the Shell’s wheelman 
saw the danger attending a passage between 
the two girl-operated native boats and the 
solid midstream island which was the Rose 
and the alongside patrol boat. 

Cap Mason heard the Shell’s engineroom 
jingle when the man at the wheel signalled 
for a "stop,” then "full astern." 

The Shell tug had no choice. It was either 
the girl-power boats or the bedraggled Rose, 
so the old pig-and-passenger tub took a 
timber-crunching, ship-heaving blow to port 
which sent Cap Mason to his knees at the 
wheel—and sent all others aboard either to 
the deck or a-grabbin’ for something that 
might hold them erect. 

Cargoes toppled and natives cried in 
alarm; and Cap Mason yelled to high heaven 
and cussed like several men—all hog-wild. 

T HE first—rearmost—pile of corded On 
Tai San pigs toppled aft and thudded 
heavily on the deck, amid the frenzied 
squeals and protesting grunts of the basketed 
victims. And young Mrs. Adams, still hold¬ 
ing fast to the fore rail, gazed down at the 
helpless, struggling porkers and said, "Oh, 
the poor pigs. That’s brutal, Henny. There 
should be—” 

Then the redhead was laughing. Point¬ 
ing. Blushing. And very close to giggling, 
gabbling hysteria. 

And Henry Adams grabbed and shook 
the better half, saying, "Hey, what goes? 
Cut it, Red! What you got?” 

She blushed and pointed some more; and 
Mr. Henry Adams took one look and his 
eyes like to’ve popped out, so excited was 
the young insurance company legman. Being 
a quick legman, he swung both feet over 
that top rail, dropped down to hang by his 
hands for just a shake, put a pushing foot 
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against the bulkhead, then drop into a clear 
space on the lower deck—very close to the 
piles of pigs. 

By then, the five On Tai San retainers had 
popped off the rope locker and rushed to 
rescue and restack the toppled pigs. But 
young Mr. Adams grabbed two of them by 
the shoulder and heaved them aside. Now, 
when the rearmost tier of basket hogs had 
come down like the walls of Jericho, the 
middle stack stood revealed to view. To the 
casual vulgar eye it looked like just another 
tier of butts, bare dirty-colored butts. But 
to young Mrs. Adams’ quick eye, the butts 
of the top row—the six center butts of a 
row of eight—were different. True enough, 
the same bareness was there, the same screw 
tail, rampant on a pimply hide, or pendant 
between fully rounded hams. But below the 
cramped, basketed hams, some little pinkie 
toes were showing—and they weren’t pigs’ 
feet. 

Mr. Adams, with the Chinese soldiers 
quickly crowding in to see what was hap¬ 
pening, plucked off one of the screw tails 
and handed it to a little Chinese girl, say¬ 
ing, "For you, honey.” 

"At! Ai! Me say thank you,” the youngster 
laughed; and she grabbed the offering for 
nibbling purposes. 

Adams plucked another screw tail from 
its anchorage; and this one went to a small 
Chinese boy. The next one plucked off by 
the blue roots was handed to the somewhat 



bewildered young officer in charge of the 
native soldiers. He seemed slow to catch on. 

"With my compliments, General," Adams 
said, guessing that the uniformed dandy 
might rate the rank, though not deserve it. 

"Ai Ai!” the Chinese bystanders laughed, 
and the short memory of a close ship disaster 
was gone. "Ai Ai! Pig! Pig! Pig! Ai-ee-ee, 
you sons of turtles in baskets!” 


Y OUNG Mr. Adams, having plucked and 
distributed all six detachable tails, 
glanced over his shoulder, up toward the 
missus, and laughed with the kids. Cap 
Mason was perhaps the only one to notice 
how fast the five On Tai San handlers had 
scuttled back to their former roost atop the 
rope locker. They had suddenly decided to 
dissociate themselves from any connection 
with that middle pier of porkers. 

Mr. Henry Adams, however, was knee- 
deep in pigs and still working on that sec¬ 
ond, suddenly-uncovered pile. He reached 
ahead, put hands to the far end of a basket, 
then pulled it up, over and down flat again 
—and instead of bringing pink ears and 
bristling slobbery snout into view, he pro¬ 
duced an effect that ran strongly to fine 
strong buckteeth in a troubled mole-eyed 
face. 

Then Adams heaved a second basket 
up, over and down with the same startling 
revelation. By then the Chinese soldiers had 
the idea. In quick order the other four 
baskets had been flipped for inspection, and 
there were six rows of buckteeth gleaming 
in the sun, with six sets of myopic eyes gaz¬ 
ing out through the caging rattans at a 
hostile world. 

The Chinese officer spoke to the six faces 
in his high, excited sing-song demanding 
how-come. None of the six had any Chinese. 
The officer turned and spoke up to Cap 
Mason. Strange to say, Cap Mason knew 
next to nothing. After all, greasy old On 
Tai San was good pay, and handled right, 
he’d still be a good customer long after the 
present regime had passed along into the 
Chinese limbo of endless regimes. So he an¬ 
swered that the three piles had been carried 
aboard at one of the many upriver godowns 
during the night hours, and, by George, he 
couldn’t quite recall which godown it was! 
As for their destination; they were to be 
placed on the public dock, Hong Kong, and 
there picked up by the consignee. The young 
Chinese officer knew full well that old 
Mason lied fluently. So did the listening 
Adamses, and they wondered why. 

The Chinese officer harangued the laugh¬ 
ing passengers, ordering that the person or 
persons in charge of these pigs step forth 
and admit responsibility. The pig handlers 
on die rope locker went just a bit more 
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dead-pan, jigged their dangling feet just a 
little more nervously, and, perhaps, stopped 
breathing for a few minutes. 

"Woy, soldiers"—to his detail—"over¬ 
board with them!” 

One by one, the six basketed Japs went 
over the side. The Adamses blanched. Cap 
Mason just smiled. The Chinese passengers 
laughed and cheered. "Tab! Tab! Saat! 
Saat! Kill, kill, kill! Ai-ee-ee, you Nip¬ 
ponese sons of turtles! Now you get it! 
Ai-ee-ee!” 

They got it. As each jettisoned Jap hit 
the muddy Pearl, then bobbed once or twice 
to the surface, Chinese deckhands, aboard 
the standing-by Shell tug, reached out with 
long boathooks and rapped the head-end of 
the bobbing basket sharply. And the tug's 
galley boys and black gang—crowding top¬ 
side for the doings—took up that joyous 
Chinese cheer: "Tab! Tab! Saat! Saat! 
Kill, kill, kill!” 

Well satisfied, happy in a task accom¬ 
plished, the young officer snapped, "Woy, 
soldiers. Overside.” Then he shook hands 
with Mr. Henry Adams, freely admitting 
that the young American had something to 
do with the job. So Mr. Adams, being on 
the ball, insisted that the officer put his name 
in his official notebook, just for the official 
report. And Adams even gave his own com¬ 
pany's Hong Kong address, suggesting that 
a copy of the report be sent down the river. 

W HEN the Chinese patrol boat had 
pulled away, the Shell tug’s skipper 
called across from his wheelhouse, asking 
about likely damages — though the hardy 
bedraggled Rose seemed to be okay. 

Old Mason merely called back, "Get ofi 
the river, you clumsy ox!” Then he jingled 
his own engineroom and the Rose was under 
way once more. Carlos took the wheel, then 
the captain joined his two American guests 
where they stood at the rail—just above 
where the five On Tai San hog handlers 
were beginning to breathe freely again. 

"Young woman,” old Mason said, "you’re 
all right. Couldn’t’ve done better m’self. 
No, sir. Guess pigs is still pigs.” 

"Thanks, Skipper,” the redhead said. 
"But you’ve got us stopped, Old-Timer. 


S 5 

Why didn’t you turn over these five?" and 
she nodded downward toward the On Tai 
San retainers. 

"Saving ’em for ya,” old Mason an¬ 
swered. "Dammit, lady, I think you folks 
deserve it. But get out of China. You didn’t 
like to see the swine go by the board, eh? 
That’s China, and ya’ll never get to like it 
without ‘forget’ water aboard your in¬ 
nards.” 

Henry Adams’ eyes were on the five han¬ 
dlers, and plain to see, he couldn’t appreci¬ 
ate the value of old Mason’s saving-’em-for- 
ya offer. He said so, too. 

"Captain,” he said, "how can five smelly, 
nondescript Chinese pig packers add up to 
anything worthwhile for us?” 

"Four Chinese,” old Mason corrected. 
“Maybe four Bias Bay Chinese and one big- 
shot Jap Bias Bay highbinder.” 

Again, shaking his head with puzzlement, 
young Adams studied the five in a row. 
"What do you make of it, Red?” he asked. 

“No can do, Henny,” the girl admitted. 
"The captain’s just one too many for a cou¬ 
ple of wise guys who were out to break this 
case in two weeks flat. Have a heart. Cap¬ 
tain Mason.” And the last was a plea. 

"Aye,” Captain Mason agreed. "Now 
look—you put a row of Chinese on a high 
bench or rope locker, where their feet can’t 
touch the deck, and what do they do?” 

“Sit,” Henry Adams said. 

"Dead-pan,” the missus added. "And by 
gosh, that’s all!” 

"I’m ashamed of you! Detectives? Special 
agents?” old Mason derided. "Sitting Chi¬ 
nese—with legs dangling—always jig. Japs 
don’t jig.” 

Two pair of Adams’ eyes bulged and 
almost popped out—the legs of the middle 
rope-locker sitter weren’t jigging. 

"There’s your man, young Adamses,” old 
Cap Mason said. “When he goes ashore, you 
go ashore. Follow him. I wish you luck. 
But watch your step.” 

"Captain Mason, you’re swell!” the red¬ 
head enthused. "For this I could kiss you.” 

"Avast, lady—and stand by,” Cap Mason 
ordered. "I’ll go to m’cabin and brush, 
comb and primp, then I’ll come alongside 
and pick up the consignment.” 



Ballplayers Are Always On the Spot; Some Put Themselves There 



By WILLIAM HEUMAN 


Author of “Pride of West Forks,” etc. 


O UT here, just on the other side of 
| the right-field foul line, he had 
I a "school” going on. There 
were three pupils in it, and 
even a "monitor” in the form 
of "Goose” Cannivan, bull pen catcher. 

Benny Clyde, Falcon relief hurler, sat on 
the green bench in the Falcon bull pen, legs 
spread, the belt around his capacious waist 
opened a few extra notches. 

"You take this cluck, McCloskey,” Benny 
said. "You feed him an inside ball and he 
loses it over the fence. You give him a slow 


hook on the outside and he goes for it like a 
seal after a fish.” 

Goose Cannivan nodded his gray head in 
agreement at the end of the bench. The 
“Goose” had a prow of a nose, and a brown, 
seamed face. China-blue eyes peered out 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows. 

"Then,” Benny went on grandly, "there’s 
George Poole, a nice hitter. What does he 
do with my slow one, Goose?” 

"He breaks his damned back,” Cannivan 
said without emotion. 

"But a fast ball,” Benny told his audience, 
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"George will slap into the next county. I 
mean that.” 

Benny rubbed his stomach gently, and 
again he felt that little twinge in the right 
arm, up near the shoulder where the trouble 
always began. It was hot out here in the 
Falcon bull pen, and they had a green awn¬ 
ing over the bench which protected the head 
and shoulders from the rays of the sun, but 
the legs were exposed. The sun felt good 
on Benny’s legs—even the hot August sun. 
A man pitched with his legs as much as with 
his arm, Benny knew, and heat was always 
good on them. 

"Tell ’em about that dope, Peluso,” Goose 
Cannivan said. "One of these boys will be 
in before long.” 

Benny Clyde nodded. He lifted his cap 
to scratch his thin brown hair, and then he 
pulled the cap over a pair of mild blue eyes. 

"You’ll notice,” he said, "the Duke 
crowds the platter. What happens to a guy 
who’s in there too close, boys?” 

Young Eddie Burton, Falcon hurler, 
grinned. 

"We might chase him back a little, 
Benny,” he said, "and then aim for the 
outside corner.” 

Benny Clyde spat over the tip of his right 
toe. 

"Duke Peluso,” he observed, "is up with 
the five leading batters in the league. He’s 
up there because he’s smart. Ever see the 
bat he uses. Goose?” 

"Damned bottle bat,” Goose Cannivan 
said. "Plenty o’ weight near the handle.” 

"The Duke,” Benny said, "loves ’em in 
close. With that short club he can murder 
a close pitch. You boys try to feed it inside 
to him and chase him back and what hap¬ 
pens?” 

“If you don’t duck fast enough,” the 
Goose put in, "you lose an ear.” 

Even Benny smiled at that one, and the 
three kid pitchers on the bench chuckled 
aloud. It was nice out here, and the kids 
were good kids. All of them had stuff, and 
with a little seasoning they would stick. 
Benny Clyde rubbed his right arm and 
looked toward the Falcon bench. The shad¬ 
ows were creeping across the infield at four- 
thirty in the afternoon. There was the usual 
haze in front of the dugout, but he could 
make out the small figure of the Falcon man¬ 
ager, Sam Harridge, at the end of the bench. 


The smile left Benny’s face. He felt the 
old anger welling up inside of him, leaving 
him a little sick. Always there was the fly in 
the ointment. A fly, Benny knew, would not 
have been so bad, but this time it was a cock¬ 
roach—a crawling cockroach. 

His eyes shifted to the scoreboard above 
the left-field stands. It was 5 to 3 for the 
Falcons this afternoon in the seventh. Falcon 
hurler. Tommy Gillete, was getting by with 
a sore arm and breaks. Gillete, like the other 
regular Falcon pitchers, had been having a 
tough time of it the past few weeks. He’d 
been overworked in this hectic pennant race, 
and his arm had begun to show it. 

"Tommy’s got by with a horseshoe in his 
shirt,” Goose Cannivan had been saying. 
"He won’t finish, Benny.” 

The start of the seventh the Trojans had 
a runner on first with none away. Even as 
he watched, Benny saw Gillete take his 
wind-up. The white pill shot toward the 
plate with nothing on it. Prescott, Trojan 
outfielder, slapped it over third base for a 
clean bingle. 

"Here we go,” Goose Cannivan mur¬ 
mured. 

T HE buzzer sounded on the phone hooked 
up to the wall behind them. The Falcon 
management, several years ago, had rigged 
up this communication line from the dugout 
to the bull pen for the convenience of the 
manager. Cannivan picked up the receiver, 
and Benny, staring across the green outfield, 
listened grimly. 

Cannivan said one word, "Okay,” but 
Benny Clyde was already reaching for his 
glove under the bench, hitching at his belt, 
lips tight. It was the way Cannivan said it 
that was the tip-off. 

"Clyde an’ Oakley up,” Cannivan 
growled. The veteran catcher stared at 
Benny’s back as the pitcher walked down to 
the end of the pen. Young Tip Oakley, fol¬ 
lowed Benny, a big boy with a nice fast ball, 
and a sharp-breaking hook. 

Cannivan threw the first ball to Oakley, 
but he was watching Benny Clyde, massag¬ 
ing that right arm up near the shoulder. 
Cannivan blurted out suddenly. 

"What in hell’s the matter with him, 
Benny?” 

Benny waved a hand. He threw a slow 
one and he felt the pain. For an hour and 
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a half this morning Sam Harridge had had 
him throwing to a half-dozen Falcon kids in 
a morning session. A man, listed as thirty- 
nine on the register, didn’t throw like that, 
even slow stuff, without feeling it in the 
afternoon. The arm stiffened up even after 
a rub-down. 

Benny glanced over his shoulder while 
Oakley was winding up at his right. It had 
been evident from the start that Gillete 
wouldn’t finish this one. The tough Trojans 
had been hitting the left hander since the 
first inning, but not many of the balls had 
been falling safe. Now they were. 

Sam Harridge was standing up on the 
dugout steps, staring toward the bull pen, 
watching Gillete on the mound. The end 
of August, and the Falcons were battling it 
out for first place with the Grays. A half 
game separated the two clubs, and the lead 
had shifted back and forth three times with¬ 
in a week and a half. Sam Harridge would 
like to win a pennant, his first year with the 
Falcons, but Sam would like more to see 
Benny Clyde dropped from the Falcon 
roster. 

"He ain’t worryin’ about losin’ his job 
now,” Goose Cannivan had grated earlier in 
the afternoon. "Sam’s fixed for even puttin’ 
the Falcons in the first division.” Cannivan 
had laughed bitterly. "Some o’ these guys 
pattin’ Sam on the back ought to know who 
made this club.” 

"Forget it,” Benny had said. 

“Gillete, Leland an’ Knox,” Cannivan 
scowled, "twenty-game winners for the Fal¬ 
cons, an’ who made ’em that way? Who’s the 
uy’s building up these kids out here into 
ig winners for next year?” 

Benny Clyde tossed a few more slow 
balls into Cannivan’s big glove, wincing 
once when the pain got him. For three years 
he’d had Tommy Gillete, Leland and Knox 
in the pull pen with him, while Buck Mead¬ 
ows was running the Falcons. He’d taught 
the three of them the same as he was teach¬ 
ing the three kids with him now. Long 
afternoons they’d sat on that bench while he 
talked, tipping them off on the weaknesses 
of the various league batsmen, correcting 
faults in their hurling, watching critically as 
they warmed up for relief duty. He’d de¬ 
veloped pitching machines, and he’d put the 
Falcons into the running with those big win¬ 
ners. 


Meadows had been aware of that, and 
aware, also of Benny’s own value on the 
mound. Well-rested, and able to pick his 
spots, Benny had saved at least a dozen ball 
games for the Falcons the previous year. 
Meadows had only used him when he was 
ready to go, knowing how an ancient wing 
had to be nursed and coddled. 

T HE three men Benny had coached for 
two full seasons had come into their 
own this year, and the Falcons had cata¬ 
pulted from the top of the second division 
to the top of the first. It was the same club, 
but Harridge was receiving the credit for 
this astounding leap. Harridge, former Fal¬ 
con third sacker, had been given the job 
when Meadows went to the Coast for his 
health. Sam Harridge was in solid with Jim 
Crane, Falcon owner, win, lose or draw now, 
and he knew it. He could afford to toss 
away a few ball games if it meant that Benny 
Clyde would go on the block. 

"A guy like you,” Goose Cannivan main¬ 
tained, "should have gotten that job, Benny. 
Sam knows it, too. You know more baseball 
than that pin-head ever knew.” 

Benny had made no remarks when Jim 
Crane signed Sam Harridge as manager of 
the club. He knew what Crane had been 
thinking of. The Falcon boss was remem¬ 
bering those early days when Benny had 
been a trifle free with the beer, and when 
Crane forgot that, Sam Harridge had subtly 
reminded him of it, hinting perhaps that 
Benny’s excess weight even now came from 
lifting too many schooners to his face. 

For three years, since retiring from the 
player list, Harridge had been a Falcon 
coach, working under Buck Meadows, and 
always coveting the managerial job. Har¬ 
ridge had had a way of getting into the good 
graces of people who didn’t know him too 
well, and Crane had been one of those. 

"You ain’t taken a drink in four years 
now,” Goose Cannivan had muttered. "Does 
Crane know that?” 

"I don’t know,” Benny had smiled. He’d 
laid off the stuff since his wife had died. 
He’d had no taste for it; he’d grown more 
mellow with the years, content to work for 
Buck Meadows in the bull pen, still getting 
the same old thrill going into the ball game 
and outwitting the batters with a "nothing” 
ball and a prayer. 
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Another Trojan hit safely, scoring a run 
and putting runners on first and third. The 
buzzer rang again, and Eddie Burton an¬ 
swered it. The kid called: 

"You’re in, Benny.” 

Goose Cannivan pounded his fist into the 
hollow of his mitt. He was glaring toward 
the dugout when Benny walked past him to 
get his jacket. 

"That pickle-puss!” Cannivan rasped. 

"Take it easy,” Benny told him. “You’ll 
be on the junk-heap yourself.” 

"He knew damned well he’d use you this 
afternoon,” Cannivan snarled, "so he makes 
you throw to them kids all morning. He 
wants to see you slapped from here to Tim- 
buctoo, Benny.” 

Maybe he will,” Benny said, "and maybe 
he won’t.” 

TTE STARTED across the outfield on that 

J- long, slow walk to the mound, and he 
got a nice hand from the crowd. They liked 
him; the Falcon players liked him, and even 
Jim Crane appreciated the eighteen years 
Benny had spent with the club. It was because 
of this Sam Harridge needed a sound rea¬ 
son for dropping him at the end of the sea¬ 
son. Constantly, Sam was shooting him in 
when he wasn’t ready, putting him on the 
spot, knowing that he’d be hit hard. 

The previous week, also, Harridge had 
thrown him into the game against the Cou¬ 
gars, with the Falcons holding a one-run 
lead. He’d pitched batting practice to the 
kids that morning also, and his arm was 
dead, but he’d held off the heavy-hitting 
Cougars for two innings. In the ninth they’d 
blasted him for four runs and the ball 
game, and the sports writers stated that 
Harridge, for sentimental reasons, was play¬ 
ing an old Falcon favorite, pinning his hopes 
on an old man! They were saying Sam 
Harridge should not let sentiment or old 
friendship interfere with his choice of 
pitchers! 

Benny Clyde reached the mound and took 
the white ball from Bud Jarrett, Falcon 
second baseman, Harridge was on the grass 
with Baxter, the catcher, and the other Fal¬ 
con infielders. 

"How do you feel, Benny?” Harridge 
asked anxiously. He was a small man, a 
very clever and capable infielder in his day. 
He had a narrow face and greenish eyes. Be¬ 


hind the mask of those eyes Benny Oyde 
could see the man’s small soul. Years ago, 
when both had been coming up with me 
Falcons, he’d roomed with Harridge, and 
he knew the man as no others did. 

Harridge was as shrewd as a fox. He 
considered himself, first, last, and foremost. 
He put up a false front which fooled those 
not intimately associated with him. Benny 
had seen through the man after the first 
season, and after that he’d roomed with 
another man. Harridge had resented that; 
he’d resented a lot of things—Benny Clyde’s 
popularity with the other men most of all. 
Harridge was a little afraid that popular¬ 
ity would eventually do him out of a job. 

"Knock ’em down, Benny,’’ Bud Jarrett 
said, "Give ’em that high hard one, kid.” 

Everybody laughed at that because Ben¬ 
ny’s fast one approximated the change of 
pace ball Dick Leland threw. 

"I’ll see what I can do,” Benny said. He 
didn’t look at Sam Harridge, but the Fal¬ 
con manager said: 

"We need this one, Benny.” 

You do, you stinker? Benny thought. He 
took his warm-up throws, the infield watch¬ 
ing him critically. They knew what he had, 
and they wanted this win. They thought 
Harridge was taking a long chance with a 
veteran who wouldn’t wilt with the pres¬ 
sure on. The kids still out in the pen were 
good, but this was August and a pennant 
hinging, perhaps, on one ball sent down 
the groove. 

They had Robinson, Trojan outfielder, in 
the slot, and Robinson was pretty tough 
in the clutch. Sam Harridge knew that, too. 

"Okay,” Benny Clyde said. He looked 
at Harridge then, and he smiled. Sam Har¬ 
ridge turned away, tugging at his cap. Be¬ 
hind the batter, Chuck Baxter, Falcon 
catcher, adjusted his mask and squatted. 
Two fingers flashed into the glove, but 
Benny shook him off. Baxter was asking 
for a slow hook on Robinson, but the Tro¬ 
jan’s weakness was in on the handle. 

Benny threw a straight one, inside across 
the waist, not much pep on it. He’d 
learned years ago that it wasn’t always the 
stuff a man put on the ball. Where the ball 
crossed the platter was much more impor¬ 
tant; that, and the knowledge of the man’s 
weaknesses with the stick. 

Robinson fouled off the pitch, sending it 
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back into the net. Benny got a new ball from 
the umpire and rubbed it thoughtfully on his 
chest. Other days, when he was fresh, he 
could fool around a little. He could sneak 
in that knuckler, or the slide ball with which 
he’d been experimenting this season. He 
could mix that kind of stuff up with the 
straight ones. This afternoon a knuckler 
would tear his arm from his shoulder. 
He felt it now—up there on top of the 
shoulder—a dull, throbbing pain. It took 
all the pleasure out of the game. 

Baxter asked for the knuckler, but Benny 
held off for another straight one inside. He 
saw Baxter grin through the bars of the 
mask. Baxter was a nice kid; they were 
all nice kids on this team, and they deserved 
a pennant. They’d played good, solid base¬ 
ball this summer, and they hadn’t cracked 
when the Grays began to put the pressure 
on. But it was the "Big Three” of the Fal¬ 
con staff which held this team together—. 
Gillete, Leland and Knox, Benny Clyde’s 
boys from the bull pen, and the three 
of them were ailing now. 

I N THE Falcon dugout Benny saw Dick 
Leland, Falcon fast-baller, watching dis¬ 
consolately. Leland had broken a toe a week 
ago when a batted ball caromed off it. Earle 
Knox, stocky little right hander with the 
baffling hook, had injured his back, and try¬ 
ing to favor the back, had strained his pitch¬ 
ing arm. Gillete overworked, was now 
in the showers. 

With the three Falcon aces practically 
eliminated, Benny Clyde realized, the 
chances of a Falcon pennant were very slim 
even though they were but a half game out 
.of first place now. Harridge had other 
throwers, but they were not dependable, 
and every afternoon he had to send out a 
call to the pen for relief. 

Benny fed Robinson another inside ball, 
and this time the Trojan banged it on a 
line down toward third base. Palmer, Fal¬ 
con third baseman, made a leap and knocked 
the ball down, deflecting it out of bounds. 
A run scored on the hit, and Robison 
was safe on first. The score was tied at 
five all. 

Baxter came out from behind the plate 
and plodded down the path, mask in hand. 
He was a stocky, blond-haired man, face 
streaked with sweat now. 

"Maybe you ought to try that knuckler. 


Benny,” he suggested. "These guys are 
killin’ the straight stuff today.” 

"All right,” Benny said quietly. He was 
going to get plastered and he knew it. He 
thought of Sam Harridge sitting in the dug- 
out, pretending to be concerned about this, 
but enjoying it, hoping they’d blast him 
good. It was galling. 

Benny tried the knuckler on McCloskey. 
The wrench of the shoulder made him gasp 
with pain. The ball went wide and Mc¬ 
Closkey let it go by for a "ball.” Trying it 
again, Benny aimed the knuckler out wide 
again on the corner, but it didn’t break, and 
McCloskey caught it on his long black bat. 
The ball caromed off the right-centerfield 
wall. Two more runs came in and Mc¬ 
Closkey ended up on second. 

Sam Harridge came out of the dugout, 
and Benny shoved his glove in his back 
pocket and started across the grass. He saw 
Harridge waving this time to the bull pen, 
and it meant that Oakley was coming in. 

There was little noise in the stands as 
Benny disappeared below the roof of the 
dugout. Passing Sam Harridge, the Falcon 
manager said, 

"Too bad, kid.” 

He said it loud enough so that the men 
in the dugout could hear it. Benny Clyde, 
jaw tight, walked down the cool corridor 
toward the dressing rooms underneath the 
stands. 

The big room was empty with the excep¬ 
tion of Gillete, and trainer, Bill Rivers, Gil- 
lete lay on the rubbing table, a towel thrown 
across his body, while Rivers kneaded the 
muscles of his arm. 

"How’s the score, Benny?” Gillete asked. 
He was a good-looking boy, not yet twenty- 
five, but one of the top hurlers in the league 

Benny Clyde bit his lips. He said quietly. 

"Guess I lost your game, kid. They got 
two runs on us now.” 

Gillete grinned. "Hell,” he said. "You’re 
getting old, Benny.” 

"Might be that,” Benny agreed. He 
went on to his locker then, steel spikes 
clicking on the concrete floor. The regulars 
didn’t know about that session he’d had 
this morning. None of the regulars were 
out for those trials with the kids. Goose 
Cannivan did the catching and Benny Clyde 
did the throwing. Harridge wanted to see 
what some of the kids had; he also wanted 
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to put a crimp in Benny’s pitching arm so 
that he’d be sure to take it on the chin 
later in the day. 

Benny had his shower, taking his time, 
letting the warm water run over his body. 
He had much to think about, and none of it 
was good. He’d liked playing ball under 
Buck Meadows, and under a half dozen 
other Falcon managers before Buck. He’d 
gotten along well, and he wanted to stay 
in the game because it was the only trade 
he had. 

He was getting dressed in front of his 
locker when the Falcons started to come 
in. Baxter, the catcher, came first, a scowl 
on his sweaty face. He shook his head 
gloomily at Benny as he went by. 

"What was the score?” Benny asked him. 

”9 to 5,” Baxter growled. "Hell.” 

Goose Cannivan came in with young 
Burton and Oakley following him. Little 
Dip Talbot, the third of Benny’s "school” 
came in behind them. Talbot was another 
Knox. He had a curve ball which Benny 
marveled at. In a year, in two years, Benny 
knew, he’d have three more starting hurlers 
for the Falcons—for Sam Harridge. 

Cannivan slapped his glove down on the 
bench next to Benny. He said softly: 

"The stinkin’ little louse.” 

"Shut up, Benny said. He saw Harridge 
coming in then—alone, a sweater over his 
arm. The Falcon manager paused to speak 
to Gillete, but he didn’t stay long. Since 
taking over the managerial reins, Sam had 
tried to ingratiate himself with the men, 
but it hadn’t worked. He’d never been one 
of them when he was an active player, and 
he couldn’t be now when he wanted to be. 
There was no definite reason why the Fal¬ 
con players should have disliked Harridge. 
Most of them didn’t know him very well, 
having only been with the club a year or 
two, but there were intangible reasons. They 
could see through Harridge’s crude efforts 
to be friendly, and they recognized the real 
cause for his interest in them. 

Harridge paused behind Benny as the 
relief pitcher bent down to tie his shoes. 

"How’s it, kid?” he asked softly. 

Benny Clyde looked up, feeling the dead 
weight of his right arm. It would be sev¬ 
eral days, he realized, before he could 
throw a ball with any amount of freedom, 
and Harridge was responsible for this. 

"Okay, Sam,” Benny said. He saw Goose 
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Cannivan staring down at them from the 
other end of the row of lockers. 

"Arm all right?” Harridge asked. In his 
greenish eyes, Benny saw the tiny spark 
of sardonic amusement. 

"I’ll go tomorrow,” Benny said, "if I’m 
called.” 

"You might be at that,” Harridge told 
him. No one could hear this conversation, 
but Harridge glanced over his shoulder be¬ 
fore making the remark. From a distance 
it looked like two old veterans chatting. It 
looked nice. 

Benny stared at the little manager’s back 
as Harridge walked with those peculiar 
mincing steps toward his office, and then a 
very funny thing happened. Reaching for 
the door knob, Harridge suddenly hunched 
his shoulders ahd started to bend down over 
the knob. He went through the door that 
way and closed it quickly behind him. 

Goose Cannivan came up to Benny and 
straddled the bench beside him. 

"What in hell was that?” he whispered. 

"I don’t know,” Benny said. "Maybe his 
damned money weighing him down.” 

"I seen a guy jack-knife like that once,” 
Cannivan murmured, "an’ they cut out his 
appendix a couple of hours later.” 

Benny Clyde stared thoughtfully at the 
door. Talking with young Oakley fifteen 
minutes later, he saw Harridge come out 
of the office, fully dressed, face pale. The 
Falcon manager left without a word to any 
one. 

A T TEN o’clock that night owner Jim 
Crane, of the Falcons, put in a call to 
Benny’s room at the hotel. Crane had a 
suite on the floor above. 

Goose Cannivan answered the phone. He 
said, "Okay, Mr. Crane,” and then he hung 
up, mouth tight. "For you, Benny,” he said. 
"Jim wants to see you now.” 

Benny Clyde put the paper down slowly, 
feeling a little sick inside. He hadn’t ex¬ 
pected it this soon; he’d thought Harridge 
would keep him until the end of the sea¬ 
son, and then during the winter quietly re¬ 
lease him. Evidently, Harridge had other 
ideas. 

"This is it,” Benny said. 

"I’d like to go up there,” Cannivan mut¬ 
tered, "an’ bust in the little monkey’s face.” 
Benny adjusted his tie before the mirror, 
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slipped on his coat, and started for the door. 
He was figuring all die angles as he waited 
for an elevator. He had a little money in 
the bank—not too much, but enough to get 
by for a while. It wasn’t the money as much 
as it was leaving the game. He liked the 
trips to the south each winter; he liked the 
leisurely jaunts north and the start of each 
season; he liked those long sessions in the 
bull pen, talking with young kids, passing 
out the things he’d learned in nearly two 
decades of baseball. He’d miss that more 
than he cared to imagine. 

Jim Crane sat at a writing table when 
Benny came in. The Falcon owner was 
alone, and that was a surprise, Benny having 
expected Harridge to be there with him. 

"Sit down, Clyde,” Crane told him. He 
was a big man, heavy in the shoulders, a 
shock of iron-gray hair. Crane had been a 
hurler in his day. He was in his sixties 
now, but he could pass for a man of fifty 
or less. 

Benny took a seat in a soft chair. He 
fumbled inside his coat pocket for a cigar 
as Crane came around the desk. The Fal¬ 
con owner picked up a cigar box and held 
it in front of him. 

Break it nice and easy, Benny thought. 
Don’t be hard on an old guy. The hell with 
that stuff! 

He was about to say, "I expected it, Mr. 
Crane,” when Jim Crane observed. 

"I just came from the Metropolitan Hos¬ 
pital, Benny." 

Benny blinked at him in surprise. He 
took a cigar from the box and waited. 

"They’re operating on Sam Harridge 
now,” Crane went on. "Appendectomy.” 

Benny nodded, remembering Goose Can- 
nivan’s words. The veteran catcher had 
been right. 

"I had a little talk with Sam before he 
went upstairs,” Crane said. "Naturally, 
there’s some question as to who will run 
the club the time he is gone.” 

Benny’s eyes showed his curiosity. Jeff 
Peters was the Falcon coach under Harridge, 
and usually when a manager was unable to 
sit on the bench his coach took over. Har¬ 
ridge probably would not be gone more 
than two weeks any way, three at the most, 
but the pennant would be decided in those 
three weeks. 

"I thought Jeff—” Benny started to say, 


but Jim Crane was shaking his head. The 
big man had a pair of piercing blue eyes 
under his shaggy gray eyebrows. He was 
looking straight at Benny as he said: 

"Harridge thought you’d be a better bet, 
Benny, if you could lay off the beer.” 

The stipulation brought the red into 
Benny’s face. He gripped the arms of the 
chair tightly, the unlit cigar clenched in 
his jaw. Harridge knew full well that 
Benny had been on the wagon for several 
years. Crane wouldn’t know that because 
the Falcon owner was not close to his men. 

"If I could lay off the beer,” Benny said 
slowly. 

"harridge thinks a lot of you,” Jim 
Crane went on carefully. "He says you 
know the game, and you know the players 
better than Peters. All of us know the Fal¬ 
cons will make or break themselves while 
Harridge is in the hospital. We have a 
four-game series with the Grays starting 
the week after next.” 

B ENNY fumbled for a match in his coat 
pocket, his mind a blank for the mo¬ 
ment. Harridge’s cleverness was diabolic. 
He was pretending to Crane that he wanted 
to give his old friend a break, but at the 
same time insinuating that he hoped Benny 
could keep his nose out of the beer bottle 
for a few weeks. 

"Sam asked me not to mention the beer 
drinking,” Crane said quietly, "but I 
thought it would be better, Benny. We 
know where we stand now.” 

"Sure,” Benny said. There was no use 
denying that he no longer touched the stuff. 
Every confirmed drinker did that. 

"How about it?” Crane asked. "There’ll 
be an extra bonus for you at the end of 
the season, Benny.” 

"Think you can trust me with a ball 
club?” Benny asked grimly. He knew that 
Crane didn’t know anything about the con¬ 
dition of the Falcon pitching staff; Sam 
Harridge hadn’t mentioned the fact that the 
Falcons were due for a tailspin, starting 
immediately, which would drop them a few 
pegs in the ladder. Harridge had kept 
under cover the fact that Gillete and Knox 
had sore arms. He’d admitted Leland’s toe 
was broken, but intimated that the big boy 
would be ready any day to take his turn on 
the mound. 
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"I’m taking Sam’s word for it,” Crane 
said. "He has confidence that you’ll hold 
the club together.” 

Benny nodded. He wanted to laugh 
aloud at that one. Harridge had ruined his 
starting hurlers by his dumb manipulation 
of them. He should have given Gillete a 
rest weeks ago and worked with some of 
his kids in the bull pen; he never should 
have used Knox when the curve bailer’s 
back was on the bum. Leland’s broken toe 
had been sustained while he was throwing 
batting practice balls, something Harridge 
never should have permitted with a pennant 
possibly hinging on the big man’s right 
arm. 

"We’ve been having a little trouble with 
our regular pitchers,” Benny said shrewdly. 
"Sam tell you that, Mr. Crane?” 

Jim Crane nodded carelessly. "It was 
tough about Leland’s toe, but Sam thinks 
he’ll be able to take his turn before the 
week is up. He says Gillete and Knox should 
have a few days rest.” 

Benny Clyde lighted the cigar and puffed 
on it before answering. He watched the 
blue smoke curl up toward the ceiling. Dick 
Leland would be able to pitch in a few days, 
but he’d have to favor that toe if he did so, 
thus putting more pressure on his arm. 
Dizzy Dean had been ruined under similar 
circumstances; he’d thrown his arm out 
favoring a broken toe. 

The short rest Harridge had prescribed 
for Tommy Gillete and Knox should be ex¬ 
tended the remainder of the season if the 
two hurlers didn’t want to be permanently 
ruined. They’d been pitching for weeks 
when they should have been off the field 
entirely. 

Very clearly, Benny saw Harridge’s 
scheme now. The little manager was still 
afraid of him—afraid of his popularity 
with the public and with the players. If 
Benny Clyde took over the Falcons while 
they were up near the top and then handled 
them when they fell to the cellar, the onus 
of the fall would be upon him. There would 
be no more surreptitious statements that he 
should have Sam’s job. His release after 
that would be an anti-climax. 

"What about it?” Crane was asking. 

Benny Clyde thought of other things— 
of kids like Chuck Baxter and Bud Jarrett. 
None of them had made any real money 


out of baseball as yet, and the world series’ 
cut would come in handy. He remembered 
Baxter saying in the dressing room once, 
when the Falcons had a three-game lead 
on the Grays, that he intended to put his 
slice of the melon on a house for his wife 
and two kids. 

"I’ll take it,” Benny said. 

Crane nodded. "I’ll send out the state¬ 
ment to the press,” he smiled. "Good luck, 
Benny.” He held out his hand and Benny 
shook it. At the door Benny Clyde paused. 
He said softly: 

"Don’t worry about the beer, Mr. Crane.” 

Jim Crane’s eyes narrowed. "I’m taking 
your word, Benny,” he said. 

Instead of taking the elevator Benny 
walked down the stairs to his room. Goose 
Cannivan was waiting for him, a cigarette 
in his mouth, a deck of cards on the table. 
The old catcher was smoking nervously. 

"Well—?” Cannivan began. 

"Bow when you talk to me,” Benny said. 
"I’m running the Falcons.” He saw the 
cigarette drop from Cannivan’s mouth, and 
he grinned as he explained the situation. 
He saw the anger coming into the catcher’s 
gimlet eyes. 

"You—you told Jim you’d do it?” Can¬ 
nivan gasped. 

"I’m taking over till Sam comes out of 
the hospital,” Benny said. 

"You damned—” Cannivan exploded. 
"That little sneak!” For two full minutes 
the catcher cursed Sam Harridge while 
Benny shuffled the deck of cards and set 
them out, solitaire fashion. 

"I’m taking a chance,” Benny said when 
Cannivan finished. 

"Chance!” the Goose half-screamed. 
"You got no pitchers, kid, an’ pitchers is 
what’s kept the Falcons up there. What in 
hell you think you can do?” 

"We have three boys out in the pen," 
Benny said, "and then there’s Lefty 
Fogarty.” 

"Fogarty was a bum ever since he was a 
kid,” Cannivan growled, "an’ the kids are 
green as grass. Talbot never even started a 
game, Benny!” 

"We’ll try diem out,” Benny said. He 
added thoughtfully, "Sam told Crane he 
thought I’d do all right if I left off the 
beer.” 

"Beer!” Cannivan gasped. "Why —" 
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Calmly, Benny set out the cards on the 
table while Cannivan went off on another 
long, blistering tirade. 

I N THE morning Benny read the papers 
and answered a few phone calls from 
personal friends who wished him well. A 
dozen of the Falcon players crowded into 
the hotel room, and Benny spotted young 
Knox among them. 

"How’s that arm, kid?” he asked the 
pitcher. Knox was a nice-looking boy, dark¬ 
haired, strong arms and wrists. 

"Hurts like hell,” he admitted. 

"Where do you live?” Benny asked him. 
"Vermont,” Knox said. 

"Go on up there,” Benny told him. 
"Come back for the world series.” 

Knox stared. "I—I don’t want to leave 
the boys,” he stammered, "in the middle of 
a pennant race.” 

"You’re no good to us sitting on tire 
bench,” Benny assured him, "and that’s 
where you’ll be for the next few weeks. Go 
on home.” 

They had the tough Trojans again that 
afternoon, a twin bill, the first one starting 
at two o’clock. Benny called a meeting in 
the dressing room and laid the cards on 
the table. 

"We have a chance,” he said. "The Grays 
are playing good ball and we’re having 
trouble with our pitchers. We’ll need runs, 
and we’ll need support on die field. I think 
we can win the pennant.” 

He heard the shuffle of spiked shoes on 
the floor, and he looked into the brown 
faces around him. He pointed a finger at 
Lefty Fogarty and he said briefly: 

"You'll start No. 1, Lefty, and Burton 
the second.” He saw Eddie Burton gulp 
and lose some of the color in his face. Eddie 
had started one ball game earlier in the 
season and he’d had his ears pinned back 
in the first inning. The kid had been pitch¬ 
ing fairly good relief ball since then, but 
Harridge wouldn’t start him again. 

They had a nice crowd for this Saturday 
afternoon double-header, and Lefty Fogarty 
looked good for five innings. The tall left¬ 
hander had a nice fast ball, a change of pace, 
and a hook. Lefty’s trouble lay in the fact 
that he grooved too many balls. After awhile 
they started to tee off on him. 

Benny had Oakley and Talbot out in the 
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pen, with Eddie Burton sitting next to him, 
listening to every word he spoke. Down 
the list, Benny again tipped Burton off on 
the weaknesses of the Trojan hitters. 

"Watch their feet,” he advised. "See 
how they move into the ball. You can 
generally tell the stuff they don’t like.” 

It felt funny sitting in here, and several 
times he glanced toward the bull pen. It 
seemed very far away. The three men out 
there were all sitting down, their legs in 
the sun, the upper part of their bodies in 
die shade of the green awning. 

In the sixth Duke Peluso of the Trojans 
hammered a line double off the right field 
wall. He’d fouled one down the line prior 
to that, and the ball had been hit very hard. 
Fogarty had grooved both those pitches. 

Reaching behind him, Benny picked up 
the receiver of the two-party phone. He 
said: 

"Get ’em up, Goose.” 

Goose Cannivan mumbled something 
into the receiver, but Benny didn’t hear it. 
He set the phone down and watched 
Fogarty winding up again. The bat of 
Rocky Ringe cracked very sharply, and the 
white ball lined out over short. Peluso came 
in on the single, making the score 3 to 2 
for the Falcons. 

O UT in right field Benny heard the sharp 
spat of the ball as it plunked into 
Cannivan’s glove. He took off his hat and 
wiped his forehead. When Fogarty passed 
the next batsman he got up and walked 
toward the line. Baxter came out from be¬ 
hind the plate, and the Falcon infield 
gathered for a huddle. 

"You got anything left, kid?” Benny 
asked quietly. 

Fogarty stared at him for a moment. He’d 
never been a good pitcher—never winning 
more than a dozen in a season. He said 

"I’d like a try at it, Benny.” 

Benny Clyde nodded. “You got it, kid,” 
he said. He went back to the dugout and 
watched Lefty Fogarty pitch his heart out 
and retire the Trojans without another run. 
Fogarty had been bearing down on every 
pitch. When he came in he was sweating 
freely, and Benny saw the pain lines around 
the corners of his mouth. The tall man 
dropped his glove on the bench. He said: 
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"That’s ail, Benny.” 

"What happened?” Benny Clyde asked 
him. 

"I threw it out,” Fogarty smiled ruefully. 
“She’s as dead as a door nail.” 

Benny grimaced. He’d thought Fogarty 
was bearing down too much—more than 
that slim arm would stand. He had to wait 
till he got Cannivan this time. The bull pen 
catcher said over the phone: 

"What the hell’s the matter, Benny?” 

"Send Talbot in here,” Benny told him. 
"He’s going in.” 

"What’s the matter with Lefty?” the 
Goose wanted to know. 

"Dead arm,” Benny said laconically. He 
heard Cannivan’s howl at the other end and 
he hung up. He knew what Cannivan 
knew. They had one regular starting hurler, 
and now he was on the sidelines also. 

Talbot came in, his hat on the side of 
his head, chewing gum very hard—too 
hard. 

"Take it easy,” Benny told him. "It’s 
just another ball game.” 

"Sure,” Talbot nodded, but Benny knew 
what he was thinking. This was a big 
league pennant race. When Talbot was a 
kid, not too many years back, he used to 
follow the pennant races in the newspapers. 
Now he was smack in the middle of a hot 
one, and maybe this game would be the 
one which decided it when the counting was 
over. 

Talbot walked the first two men he faced, 
and Benny started to rub his own arm 
thoughtfully. He knew he wouldn’t be able 
to go in for another three days at least. He 
hadn’t thrown a baseball today, and he 
wouldn’t for two more afternoons. It took 
that long to rest the tendons in his arm. 

The Trojans scored twice on Talbot in 
the seventh and again in the eighth. The 
Falcons came back with a run in the ninth, 
but it wasn’t enough. The Trojans took the 
first one by a 5 to 4 score. 

In the dressing room between games 
Goose Cannivan cornered Benny in Har- 
ridge’s office. He said tersely: 

"What goes now, Master-Mind?” 

"We take this next one,” Benny smiled. 
"We got Eddie Burton.” 

"But you ain’t got Gillete, an’ Leland, an’ 
Knox, an’ Fogarty,” Cannivan spluttered. 
"How in hell—?” 
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"Don’t worry about it,” Benny consoled. 

"Who do I warm up with?” Cannivan 
growled, "myself?” 

"You got Oakley out there,” Benny said. 

"I mean after him,” Cannivan snapped. 
"This ain’t a sandlot game.” 

Benny Clyde pushed him gently toward 
the door. He saw Burton sitting in a corner 
talking with Talbot, and Talbot was down 
in the mouth. Benny slapped his shoulder. 

"Go home and get a good rest, kid,” he 
grinned. "You might be starting tomor- 

"Me?” Talbot gulped. 

"That hook wasn’t working so good to¬ 
day,” Benny admitted. "You should be on 
tomorrow.” He walked away, leaving Tal¬ 
bot and Burton staring after him. 

"You gonna kid ’em into thinkin’ they’re 
good?” Goose Cannivan laughed bitterly. 
"That might be all right, Benny, only you 
ain’t kiddin’ the Trojans, an’ they’re the 
boys will be cuttin' at this stuff.” 

Eddie Burton pitched nice ball for eight 
innings. He had a 2 to 1 lead going into 
the ninth. He walked McCloskey, lead-off 
man for the Trojans. Poole slapped a sharp 
single through the box. 

Benny Clyde frowned. He glanced to¬ 
ward the pen where Oakley was warming 
up. The big right hander had a fast ball 
and plenty of stuff, but he was subject to 
fits of wildness. A couple of passes now 
would ruin Burton’s nice game, but Burton 
needed help. 

The Trojans had the tough Duke Peluso 
on deck with his long black bat. Benny 
shook a friendly fist at Burton and the kid 
prepared to face the dangerous Trojan. 

Burton got one strike on Peluso. The sec¬ 
ond pitch the Duke hammered over the 
center field wall. That night Jim Crane 
called Benny’s room on the phone. Benny 
had been expecting the call. He said: 

"Hello, Mr. Crane.” He saw Goose Can¬ 
nivan watching him from the bathroom, his 
face half-covered with lather, a razor in 
his right hand. 

"Why did you yank Fogarty?” Crane 
asked quietly. 

"Lefty’s arm hurt him,” Benny said. "He 
couldn’t go on.” 

There was a pause on the other end of 
the wire and Benny winked gravely at Can¬ 
nivan. Jim Crane said: 
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"Wasn’t it Knox’s turn this afternoon. 
Why did you take a chance with Burton?” 

"I sent Knox home,” Benny explained. 
"His arm is shot.” 

"I saw Dick Leland walking around out 
there,” Crane said rather sharply. "He 
hasn’t been in for some time, and he looked 
all right.” 

"He won’t be able to throw for another 
two weeks,” Benny said. 

"Two weeks!” Crane shouted. "He’s not 
throwing with his toe, Benny!” 

"No,” Benny agreed, "but he puts a hell 
of a lot of weight on it when he does.” 

"I hope,” Jim Crane snapped, "you know 
what you’re doing, Clyde.” 

"I’m staying on the wagon,” Benny ob¬ 
served. "That’s a hell of a lot more than 
some people suspected.” 

When he hung up, Goose Cannivan came 
out of the bathroom, waving his razor. 

"So what happens?” the catcher splut¬ 
tered. "You’re the 'fall guy’ for Harridge. 
You haven’t got a chance and you know 
it.” 

"The Grays lose today,” Benny reminded 
him. "We only drop a half game which 
puts us a game and a half out of first place. 
That’s not too bad.” 

"After the Gray series,” Cannivan 
scowled, "it’ll be eight games out of first 
place an’ maybe a game from the second 
division. You know it.” 

"We’ll see,” Benny said. "Let’s hope 
for a little rain so that the boys can get 
rested up.” 

It didn’t rain the next day, and Oakley, 
facing the Trojans in the last of the four- 
game series, took it on the chin in the sixth 
inning. Benny threw Talbot in again, and 
the small man this time held his own the 
rest of the way. It was a 6 to 3 win for 
the Trojans. 

"We got off to a good start,” Cannivan 
muttered. "Three straight on the chin. An¬ 
other week of this an’ the Falcon fans will 
be waitin’ at the hospital for Harridge to 
come out.” 

"We’ll settle down,” Benny said. 

"Down to last place,” Cannivan growled. 
"How’s that arm of yours, Benny?” 

"Let’s hope it rains,” Benny Clyde said. 

It rained for two days, raining out two 
of the four games with the third place Red- 
men. Benny sent Eddie Burton to the hill 


on the third day, but for an hour, during 
batting practice, he warmed up himself with 
Goose Cannivan near the stands. 

"So what good is this?” the bull pen 
catcher asked grimly. "You’re warm now, 
but you got to sit on the bench an’ watch 
how things are goin’. When you have to 
go in, you’re cold again.” 

"I’m loosened up,” Benny said. "I got 
the kinks out of the arm.” 

T HE arm felt good this afternoon. It was 
hot again after the rain, and heat was 
always good on an old wing. He sent Tal¬ 
bot and Oakley out to the pen, but he knew 
when the heat was on he was going out 
himself. Many times he’d thrown a half 
dozen balls and pulled the Falcons out of 
a hole. That was when his arm was in 
shape, before Sam Harridge started to work 
on him with those morning sessions. 

Burton had a 4 to 2 lead going into the 
fifth. He was sailing smoothly, his control 
very good this afternoon, the curve ball 
breaking nicely. For months Benny had 
been teaching the kid to throw that hook 
on the corner and not in the groove. This 
afternoon he was doing it. 

The Falcons scored another run in the 
fifth on Baxter’s line triple to the wall with 
a runner aboard. Benny Clyde was smiling 
at the start of the sixth when the Redmen 
suddenly jumped on Burton for two hits 
and a fumbled ground ball by shortstop 
Healy. 

Eddie Burton stood out on the mound, 
mopping his face with a handkerchief, and 
Benny Clyde knew what he was thinking 
about. He was remembering that home run 
Duke Peluso had scored on him a few days 
before, and a thing like that was not good 
for the nerves. 

Benny came up on the steps and waved a 
hand to the kid. He tightened his belt and 
picked up his glove. Baxter was coming 
out from behind the plate, mask under his 
arm. Jarrett and Healy came in. Turk 
Ramsey, the first baseman, and Palmer, the 
third baseman, moved from their positions. 

"Take a little rest, kid,” Benny grinned 
at Burton. "You threw high class ball this 
afternoon.” He saw the relief in Burton’s 
eyes. He knew the kid wasn’t afraid. He’d 
throw his heart out if he were left in, but 
his nerves weren’t too good. 
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T HEY had a good crowd in the stands 
this afternoon, but there was little noise 
as Benny took the few warm-up throws 
allowed. A playing manager was all right, 
but not too good when that manager had 
to step into the relief role cold. 

Baxter said, "What goes, Benny?” 

"The first three will be on the outside,” 
Benny said calmly, "so he can’t reach ’em. 
I need those extra throws, kid.” 

"Sure,” Baxter agreed. 

Benny picked up the rosin bag, patted it, 
and dropped it to the ground again. He 
had runners on first and third with none 
away and one Redmen run in. It was 5 to 3 
for the Falcons. The Redmen had Johnny 
McCord in the slot, a chop hitter and a 
very dangerous man. McCord would be 
content to punch one between the infielders, 
or over the third baseman’s head. He was 
like that, but he didn’t like a close ball too 
well. You can’t punch a close ball because 
you don’t have enough room to swing at it. 

Benny threw the first three pitches out 
wide as if he intended to walk McCord. 
The arm felt pretty good this afternoon. 
The pain was gone from the shoulder. 

He got the next one in close for a strike. 
He saw McCord settling down, and he knew 
the man was expecting another close one. 
He fed him the knuckler on the outside. 
The Redman started his swing, held it up, 
but the ball cut the corner for another called 
strike. 

Benny heard the noise in the stands. Up 
in the press box, seasoned baseball writers 
were leaning forward, enjoying this, know¬ 
ing what was going on. This was a duel, a 
match of wits. McCord was one of the 
smartest stickers in the circuit, and Benny 
Clyde—was Benny Clyde! 

Baxter signaled for the knuckler again 
because Benny had made it do tricks that 
last time. Benny shook him off. He wanted 
that close one this time—spot pitching; he 
had to put the ball in on the handle, but 
above the waist. 

He took his stretch and he let it go, 
putting a little extra zip on it which he 
knew McCord would not be expecting. 
Johnny cut viciously, but the ball spanked 
into Baxter’s glove. Benny heard the 
catcher’s whoop of joy. McCord walked 
back to the dugout, trailing his bat, an 
appreciative grin on his brown face. 
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Benny didn’t listen to the noise. He had 
Crandall now, Redman, right fielder. He 
ignored the runners on the sacks, and he 
gave Crandall two knucklers. The Redman 
cut at the second one and rolled it down 
to the box. 

Benny did not even look at the runner 
on third sprinting for home. Picking up 
the ball, he turned and whipped it to Jar- 
rett covering second. Jarrett shot it to first 
for the double-play, retiring the side. 

Walking into the dugout, Benny accepted 
the roar of applause with a shake of one 
finger. He didn’t look at Jim Crane sitting 
in the box above the dugout. 

Pulling on his jacket, he sat down on the 
bench and then reached for the phone be¬ 
hind him. He said to Goose Cannivan: 

"Send Oakley in.” 

Oakley, starting the seventh with no run¬ 
ners on board, let go with his fast one, re¬ 
tiring the Redmen in order. He came in 
grinning, and Benny Clyde knew his hunch 
had been correct. Oakley didn’t allow a hit 
in the seventh, eighth or ninth. It was a 
5 to 3 win for the Falcons. 

That night Goose Cannivan said quietly: 

"How long you figure you can keep that 
kind of thing up, Benny? ” 

Benny Clyde grinned. "I threw eight 
balls this afternoon, Goose,” he explained. 
"I can throw eight balls every afternoon 
from now till Kingdom Come.” 

"Yeah,” Cannivan growled, "but will 
they always miss ’em?” 

B ENNY went in again the next afternoon 
in the ninth inning with two away. 
He’d started Talbot, and the kid hurled 
three-hit ball for eight and two-thirds in¬ 
nings. With two away in the ninth, and 
the score 2 to 0 for the Falcons, Talbot lost 
his control and walked two Redmen. 

Benny picked up his glove and went out. 
He threw one ball to Pep Bradbury, Red¬ 
man first baseman, and Bradbury cut at it, 
knowing he’d receive no free pass from 
Benny Clyde. The ball was a slow hook 
on the outside, and Bradbury lifted it to 
center field for the third out. 

Under the showers Benny told Talbot 
what had happened. 

"You had your ball game,” Benny said, 
"but you were thinking too far ahead. Con¬ 
centrate on one batter. You were thinking 
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of getting three guys out and winning the 
game. Play for one, and then one again, 
and forget the score.” 

"Okay,” Talbot said. He added thought¬ 
fully, "I’m glad you went in this time, 
Benny.” 

The last game of the Redmen series 
Benny threw in Oakley as the starter, and 
the big boy came through with a masterly 
game, allowing six hits, but shutting the 
Redmen out. The Falcons had three straight 
wins, and they gained a full game on the 
Grays who’d lost one out of three to the 
Cougars. They were a half game out of 
first place again, and the papers were be¬ 
ginning to whoop it up. 

The Blackhawks came to town for a four- 
game series, prior to the opening of the 
big set with the Grays. In the dressing 
room before the Blackhawk game, Benny 
said seriously: 

"We need these four to stay up close to 
the Grays. The Grays are up against the 
last place Beavers. They’ll win all of theirs.” 
He saw Lefty Fogarty standing in a corner 
When they broke up and he walked over 
to the left-hander. "How’s that wing?” he 
asked. 

Fogarty had a wad of chewing tobacco 
in his cheek. He shifted it to the other 
cheek. 

"All right,” he said. 

Benny slapped a baseball into the man’s 
hand. He said softly: 

"Your game. Lefty.” 

Fogarty gave the Blackhawks two hits 
and one run. It was 6 to 1 for the Falcons 
at the end. That night Jim Crane called 
up Benny’s room. 

"We’re going good,” Crane said, "but 
we got a pitcher on this team with nineteen 
wins and six losses—the best record in the 
league. I don’t see him.” 

"Gillete?” Benny grinned. "I sent him 
home with a sore arm.” There was a pause 
at the other end of the line, and then Crane 
said quietly: 

"Okay, Benny.” 

Burton faltered the next afternoon in the 
sixth, leading by 1 to 0. With the sacks 
loaded and one away, Benny came into the 
game. He made Tip Avery of the Black¬ 
hawks hit the knuckler into the dirt, and 
Jarrett and Healy came up with a sparkling 
double-olav to retire the side. 


He pitched another inning for a good 
measure, allowing one hit and no runs, and 
then he sent for Oakley. The right-hander 
finished the ball game, giving the Hawks 
one run. It was a 3 to 1 win for the Fal¬ 
cons. 

Riding back to the hotel in a cab with 
Cannivan that night, the Goose said grimly: 

"With nobody, Benny, you’re gettin’ the 
best pitchin’ in the league. If we get past 
this Gray series on top we’re in. We’ll have 
Leland, Gillete an’ Knox back in another 
week or so, an’ there won’t be a staff in 
either league to compare with ours.” 

"So what’s the beef?” Benny asked. 

"So this rat Harridge crawls out o’ die 
hospital,” Cannivan snapped, "an’ takes 
over with the pennant handed to him on a 
silver platter. You go back to the bull pen 
an’ you’re forgotten. Harridge won’t have 
to use you because he’ll have six or seven 
guys he kin throw in. After awhile you’re 
just eased over on to another track when 
nobody’s lookin’.” 

Benny didn’t say anything for a while. 
He knew it was true that Burton, Talbot 
and Oakley were developing into starting 
hurlers now. He was giving them courage, 
nursing them along, helping them out when 
they got in trouble. Pretty soon they would 
not need that help. They would fit in with 
Gillete, Leland and Knox whom he’d de¬ 
veloped earlier, and Sam Harridge, who 
knew nothing about hurlers, would reap 
the benefits. 

"Let’s not worry about it, Goose,” Benny 
said. 

"I’m not worryin’,’’ Cannivan snapped. 
"It’s your worry.” 

T HEY dropped a game to the Blackhawks 
the next afternoon with Talbot on the 
mound, starting and finishing. The curve- 
baller pitched air tight ball, but lost out in 
the ninth when a pop fly to the outfield was 
lost in the sun. It was 3 to 2 for the Hawks, 
two runs coming in on the hit. 

The Grays won that afternoon, gaining 
a full game on the Falcons. There was a 
day of rest, with the Grays appearing at 
Falcon Field the following afternoon for 
die first of four. The Grays had a game 
and a half lead. 

The morning of the first Gray game, 
Benny had the Falcon trainer work on his 
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arm. The Grays were a seasoned club. They 
had a half-dozen good jockeys in the Gray 
dugout, and these men would be working 
on the Falcon kids. After awhile it might 
begin to tell. 

Benny started Fogarty in the first one, 
relying on the coolness of the veteran left¬ 
hander to pull him through. Fogarty 
pitched careful ball, but in the fifth his old 
habit of grooving too many pitches came 
back. 

Raleigh, Gray second baseman, doubled 
to right field, and came in a moment later 
on another base hit. It was the first score 
of the afternoon, neither team having 
crossed the platter. 

Lannigan, Gray first baseman, hit the 
wall with another double to left, scoring 
the second run. Benny Clyde came out of 
the dugout and into the warm sunshine. 
Burton and Talbot were out in the pen, 
glancing toward home plate every once in a 
while. 

Out on the mound Fogarty was slapping 
the ball into his glove, streaks of sweat 
showing on his lean face. 

"You got enough, Lefty?” Benny asked 
him quietly. 

Fogarty blinked. "I’m thinkin’ about 
these other guys, Benny,” he stated. "I’d 
rather see you in here now.” 

"I don’t want you hurting that arm 
again,” Benny told him. "Take a rest, kid.” 

Fogarty tossed him the ball and walked 
to the dugout. The Gray jockeys in the 
dugout, and the two Gray coaches on the 
sidelines, went to work on Benny. 

"What’s holdin’ you down, Blimp?” Zack 
Hansen, Gray third base coach shrieked. 

Benny Clyde grinned and hitched at his 
belt. It was none away and a runner on 
second. He had Rocklin, Gray catcher, in 
the slot. Rocklin didn’t like curve balls. 
Benny fed him three in a row, all wide, 
with Rocklin cursing at him silently. 

The third pitch the Gray catcher cut at 
and rolled to third base. Palmer held the 
runner on second and threw Rocklin out at 
first. Benny fanned Sanchez, the Gray 
pitcher, getting him on the knuckler. He 
made McCole, the shortstop, lift to right 
field for the third out. 

Coming into the dugout he felt satis¬ 
fied with himself. The arm felt good; it 
felt strong. His control had never been 
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better. They were giving him an ovation in 
the stands. 

"You ought to stay there today,” Lefty 
Fogarty advised. "You’re on, Benny.” 

“Yeah,” Benny said. He told himself 
he’d stay in till the Falcons pulled up even 
or ahead. It was 2 to 0 for the Grays, and 
this first one he wanted badly for psycho¬ 
logical reasons. 

T HE Falcons scored one in the sixth and 
another in the seventh, Baxter scoring 
all the way from first on a double, and 
coming into home plate like a miniature 
tornado. Benny got by in the sixth; in the 
seventh he had a little trouble. He was go¬ 
ing easily, remembering there were two 
more innings after this and he needed every¬ 
thing he had. Two Grays hit safely on him, 
but he retired the side with the knuckler, 
touching the corners with it, making the 
Grays break their backs. 

That knuckler was tough on the arm 
though. There was a lot of twist in it, and 
Benny began to feel the effects up in the 
shoulder starting the eighth with the score 
still knotted at two-all. Goose Cannivan 
had called up from the bull pen; 

"Eddie looks hot today, kid.” 

"I’m staying in a while,” Benny said. 
"Look,” Cannivan came back, "this might 
go fifteen innings, Benny. That damn 
Sanchez ain’t givin’ nothin’.” 

"We’ll wait him out,” Benny said. He 
knew what Cannivan was thinking. They 
had three more games with the Grays after 
today, and his arm would be needed. If he 
threw it out this afternoon the Falcons 
would be on the spot. 

He held the Grays through the ninth, 
crawling out of another tight hole when 
the Grays put men on first and third with 
one away. He passed a Gray batsman which 
was something he seldom did, and another 
dropped a safe bingle over first, of the 
scratch variety. He had to work hard on 
Johnny O’Brian, but he got the man on a 
short fly to right. The runner on third tried 
to go in on the catch, but was thrown out 
at the plate. 

Sanchez, of the Grays, was pitching air¬ 
tight ball, getting tougher as the innings 
went by. He stopped the Falcons in the 
ninth and the tenth, with Benny Clyde 
matching him ball for ball. They went into 
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the eleventh with Benny sweating freely, a 
big dark patch showing on the back of his 
shirt. This was the longest stint he’d done 
the entire season, and he felt it. He was 
throwing too many of those knucklers and 
he knew it, but the pressure was on and 
every Gray batter was up to blast the ball 
out of the lot. He was afraid to take a 
diance with Burton or Talbot. 

It’ll work out, Benny thought ironically, 
one way or another. 

In the thirteenth the Grays loaded the 
sacks on him with two away and Lannigan 
in the slot. He reached a three and two 
count on the big first baseman, throwing 
three knucklers which nearly tore his arm 
out. Baxter asked for the slow hook, but 
Benny held out for the knuckler again— 
stubbornly. 

He let it go and he felt the jerk. He felt 
the pain sear through his right arm and he 
knew he was finished for the afternoon. 
Lannigan rolled the ball down to third 
base and was thrown out at first. 

Face drawn, a jacket thrown over his 
arm, Benny sat in the dugout. He reached 
back with his left arm and he picked up 
the receiver. 

' Send me Burton,” he said to Cannivan. 

"Hell,” the Goose growled, "it’s about 
time, or is it too late?” 

"Don’t argue with me,” Benny said 
wearily. He saw Bud Jarrett watching him 
from die bat rack. The second baseman 
was picking out his stick. He had a queer 
look on his face. Leading off at the end of 
the thirteenth, Jarrett pickled the second 
ball pitched. Benny Clyde got up with the 
crack of the bat. He was going through 
the door when the ball dropped into the 
right-field bleacher seats. 

In the dressing room Goose Cannivan 
said: 

"We got that one, kid, but there’s three 
to go an’ we want ’em all.” 

"We’ll get ’em,” Benny assured him. 

Riding back in the cab Cannivan growled: 

"So what are you holdin’ the arm for, 
kid?" 

"What arm?” Benny asked innocently. 

Cannivan snorted. "You’d give a hun¬ 
dred bucks, Benny,” he snapped, "if you 
could lift that wing over your head.” 

Benny Clyde smiled. The arm hung 


throbbing up in the shoulder. He knew it 
would be another five days before he’d be 
able to throw with any degree of ease. 

"What a guy will do for dear old Sam 
Harridge!” Cannivan scowled. 

B ENNY started Oakley the next after¬ 
noon, and the big boy came through 
with a beautifully pitched ball game. Work¬ 
ing steadily now, he’d gained confidence in 
himself. The fast one had a hop to it; his 
curve balls broke with amazing sharpness, 
and the Gray batters went down in order. 
Two runs were all Oakley needed for the 
second straight Falcon win. 

"So far so good,” Cannivan said, "but if 
the Grays take back the next two we’re 
right back where we started.” 

"They won’t,” Benny Clyde assured him. 
They needed a clean sweep of this series to 
break the backs of the Grays. The league 
leaders had come up, brimming with confi¬ 
dence. Some of that confidence was seep¬ 
ing away. Four straight losses would finish 
the job. 

There were forty-five thousand in the 
stands for the Saturday game, and Benny 
threw Eddie Burton into the fray. He sat 
in the dugout watching the kid mow down 
Gray batters. Burton was cool today, cool 
and efficient. 

"Nothing to worry about,” Benny told 
him before the game. "You get in trouble 
and I’ll get you out.” 

"You had a tough time of it yesterday,” 
Burton tried to say. 

"Hell,” Benny said cheerfully, "I could 
have gone ten more innings.” 

"With what?” Goose Cannivan asked 
witheringly. 

Burton had a 4 to 2 win in his hands 
going into the eighth. He had two away 
when O’Brian dropped a fluke single over 
third base. Plunkett came through with the 
first hard-hit ball of the afternoon, a ringing 
double to right-center field, scoring O’Brian 
ahead of him. 

Benny Clyde moistened his lips and 
tugged at his cap. With two away things 
were not so bad for Eddie Burton even 
thought a lot of ball games had been lost 
after two were down. 

They had Raleigh, the Gray second sacker, 
in the slot, hitting from the left side of the 
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and Benny held up two fingers in the "V” 
for Victory sign. The kid grinned back and 
Benny felt better. Eddie was all right. 

Burton got two strikes on Raleigh when 
it happened. The Gray batsman slapped a 
hard one straight back at Burton’s knees. 
Eddie tried to get his glove down and back 
out of the way at the same time, but the ball 
caromed off the kid’s shins and rolled to¬ 
ward the shortstop position. 

Healy had been cutting over toward sec¬ 
ond with the sound of the bat, and he was 
off-balance, unable to retrieve the ball in 
time to make the putout at first. Raleigh was 
safe on the sack and Plunkett pulled up on 
third. Eddie Burton sat on the mound, 
rocking back and forth, clutching his right 
shin. 

Benny Clyde bounced out of the dugout, 
stumbled over the top step, and ran toward 
the injured pitcher. He waved his hands 
over his head for "time.” There were tears 
of pain in Burton’s eyes when Benny reached 
him. His jaws were clinched tight in agony. 

"It broke?” Benny gasped. 

Burton shook his head. "I don’t know, 
Benny,” he choked. "Hurts like all hell.” 

The Falcon trainer came up behind Benny 
with his bag. He made a quick examination 
of the leg while the Falcon players gathered 
around. 

Bill Rivers, the trainer, said quietly: 

"Nothing broke here, Benny. It kind of 
glanced off the side. He was lucky.” 

They got Burtbn to his feet, but he could 
scarcely stand up. 

"Get him into the dressing room,” Benny 
ordered. "See what you can do with that 
leg, Bill.” He was looking out toward the 
bull pen now. He had Lefty Fogarty and 
Talbot out there, but he wanted Talbot for 
the last one tomorrow, and he wanted Talbot 
fresh. 

He remembered that Fogarty had been 
grooving balls his last start, and one bad 
pitch now in the clutch would ruin this 
nicely pitched game of Burton’s. 

"What—?” Baxter started to say. 

"I’ll take that ball,” Benny said. He had 
Lannigan in the slot again—always the Gray 
big boy when the chips were down. The 
arm didn’t feel good; that dead feeling still 
lingered and would for a few more days. 
He realized that after the first pitch the pain 
would be there again. Fogarty could finish 


the last inning, but Lannigan he had to work 
on himself. 

He took a few warm-up balls, gritting his 
teeth as he threw each one. He took his time 
out on the mound, knowing that every sec¬ 
ond delayed worked more on the Gray bats¬ 
man’s nerves. Lannigan was up to blast that 
ball and break up this game. 

Benny rubbed the rosin bag for a long 
time. He stared toward the scoreboard, and 
then he walked off the mound to adjust his 
belt. The Gray jockeys loaded him with 
eJbuse. They were out on the dugout steps, 
howling derisively. 

Benny Clyde stepped on the rubber, 
glanced at the two runners, and took his 
stretch. He had two knuckles braced against 
the horsehide. Lannigan dug in, long bat 
moving gently, cap pulled low over his eyes. 

The ball moved toward the rubber, 
straight down the middle, not too much pep 
on it. Lannigan bunched himself and then 
uncoiled. His big bat flashed just as the 
knuckler started to dip away toward the 
outside of the plate. The ball nicked the 
end of the bat and rolled crazily down the 
first-base line, Lannigan following it wrath- 
fully. 

Ramsey came in on the ball, scooped it 
up, and stepped on the sack for the third 
out. Benny Clyde turned and walked toward 
the dugout, tiny beads of perspiration stand¬ 
ing out on his forehead. He picked up the 
receiver with his left hand and he got Lefty 
Fogarty. He said: 

"Come on in, Lefty.” 

Fogarty retired the side in order in the 
ninth. It was a 4 to 3 win for the Falcons. 

“FTIHAT glass arm,” Goose Cannivan 

J- said, "I wouldn’t have for all the 
money in the U. S. mint, Benny.” 

"Shut up,” Benny Clyde said. He lay on 
the hotel room bed, the right arm across his 
chest. 

"You go in tomorrow again with that,” 
Cannivan warned, "an’ you’ll never throw 
another baseball, Benny. A guy can go just 
so far with a bad wing, an’ you reached the 
limit.” 

"Okay, grandpa,” Benny said. 

"You won’t kid about it next summer,” 
Cannivan growled. "You’ll be wishin’ you 
had that wing—old as it is.” 

Benny Clyde didn’t say anything to that. 
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He was wondering about Talbot—wonder¬ 
ing how the kid would stand up tomorrow 
in the last one against the Grays. They 
were in first place now, and they wanted to 
stay there when the Grays left. 

"The things a decent guy will do for a 
rat,” Cannivan muttered. "It ain’t fair.” 
He left the room, a peculiar gleam in his 
eyes. 

Benny Clyde sat in the dugout the next 
afternoon. It was a dark day with clouds in 
the sky and a chill breeze sweeping the field, 
the first hint of the colder weather to come. 
This was September now. 

He took no part in the practice this after¬ 
noon, content to stay in a corner of the dug- 
out and watch things. He liked the pep of 
this team; he liked their youth and the way 
they had fought for him. It had been a nice 
thing—something a man could think about 
in the years to come. 

Talbot was already warming up a little 
near the grandstands, throwing very easily 
into Cannivan’s glove. Big Dick Leland, of 
the broken toe, came down into the dugout, 
slapping his glove in his hand. He stood in 
front of Benny, and he said quietly: 

"I might be able to help these boys out a 
little from now on, Benny. The foot feels 
pretty good.” 

Benny Clyde nodded. "Go out in the 
pen with Oakley,” he said, "when the game 
starts.” He watched the big boy moving 
away, and he told himself he had nothing to 
worry about this afternoon. Talbot had been 
pitching beautiful ball; Oakley had stopped 
the Grays dead a few days before, and he 
could go in for a few innings if necessary. 
Leland’s arm was all right, but it was prob¬ 
lematical how that toe would hold up when 
the right hander started to bear down, and 
every hurler had to bear down against the 
Grays. 

It was Talbot against the wily Sanchez 
this afternoon, and Benny remembered how 
tough Sanchez had been the last time. The 
little Gray hurler saw the big money on the 
line now, and he’d be as miserly as old 
Scrooge himself with the base hits. 

Rain was in the air this afternoon. Benny 
could smell it. He could see it hanging in 
those black clouds behind the right-field 
barrier. The darkness favored the pitchers 
—those with plenty of stuff and a little hop 
on the ball. 


Talbot pitched four innings of air-tight 
baseball, and he was matched inning by 
inning by Pancho Sanchez. The Castilian’s 
hooks were truly baffling, and he had a sneak 
fast ball which was over the plate before the 
Falcon batters were ready to swing. 

Going into the fifth it was 0 to 0. Benny 
had seen the expression on Talbot’s face 
when he’d come in at the end of the fourth. 
The kid hurler had been bearing down, 
knowing he was in for it this afternoon. He 
was trying a little too hard, saving nothing 
for the later innings. 

"Take it easy,” Benny warned him. "You 
got fielders out there.” 

Talbot got by in the fifth, but the Grays 
were beginning to tee off on him. Two long 
blasts to deep center field were gathered in 
by the fleet-footed Frenchy St. Clair. 
Directed to either right or left field, both 
hits would have cleared the walls for home 
runs. 

Out in the pen Benny noticed that Can¬ 
nivan had both Leland and Oakley up and 
throwing. The two speed-ballers were ideal 
for this kind of afternoon, and Benny set¬ 
tled back in his seat, rubbing his aching arm 
gently. 

The Falcons pushed over a run the end of 
the fifth, making it 1 to 0. Sanchez fed 
Ramsey a shoulder-high ball by mistake and 
the big boy slapped it against the right-field 
wall. He came in on St. Clair’s sharp roller 
through the box. 

I T WAS beginning to rain when Talbot 
took the mound for the start of the sixth 
inning, facing the head of the Gray batting 
order. O’Brian promptly singled to center 
field. 

Benny glanced up at the sky hopefully. A 
downpour would call this game, but he 
didn’t think it would rain that hard. There 
were a few cold drops and a mist, but you 
couldn’t call a crucial game on that. 

Plunkett dropped another single into 
right field, sending O’Brian to third. Benny 
bit his lips. He stood up and came out of 
the dugout. They could take no chances 
today with Sanchez throwing for the Grays. 
Give the little Spaniard a run lead, and he’d 
probably hold it till the snow fell. 

Talbot was fumbling with the rosin bag 
when Benny went out. Baxter was there 
also and Benny said to him: 
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"What happened. Chuck?” 

"He grooved a couple,” Baxter said. 

Benny nodded. "Take a little rest, kid,” 
he said to Talbot. "You held us up there.” 
He slapped the pitcher’s back as he went by. 
He knew there would be criticism of this 
move. Grandstand generals would claim he 
should have given Talbot a chance to work 
his way out. No runs had been scored as 
yet. 

Benny waved for Oakley to come in. The 
big boy took his time as Benny had taught 
him, walking very slowly like he was walk¬ 
ing through a daisy field. A man had to be 
very relaxed on the mound when he came 
in from the pen. Benny had learned that 
ten years ago. 

"Put out this fire, kid,” Benny said to 
Oakley. "Pour in that fast one.” 

Oakley started to pour it in, but he 
couldn’t find the plate. Benny Clyde 
frowned. The last start Oakley had made 
his control had been near perfect, but this 
afternoon he was off. He walked Raleigh, 
and then he passed Lannigan, forcing in the 
first Gray run and tying the score at one all. 

Chuck Baxter stepped from his position, 
slipping his mask from his face. Oakley was 
shaking his head out on the mound, and 
Benny could see that he was finished. In¬ 
stead of getting better, Oakley would get 
quickly worse. His confidence was gone 
this afternoon. 

Benny picked up the receiver. He said: 

"I want Leland.” 

While Leland was coming in, Lefty Fo¬ 
garty picked up his glpve before Benny 
could speak to him, and started out for the 
pen. Benny had his talk with Leland on the 
nill while the crowd waited. The cold air 
cooled Benny’s wet face. 

"How do you feel, kid?” he asked the 
right hander. 

“I’m all right,” Dick Leland said, and 
Benny was proud of him. The regular 
hurler was one of his own original "Big 
Three.” Leland was as cool as a cucumber. 
He’d been in tight spots before and he’d 
pitched his way out. The sacks were loaded 
now with none away and Craig, Gray center 
fielder, in the slot. 

Leland struck out Craig with a blinding 
fast ball in close around the shoulders. He 
got McCole, the shortstop, on a twisting 
foul behind the batter’s box. Baxter took it 
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for the second out. Macon, Gray third 
baseman, hoisted to Ramsey at first. 

They gave Leland a tremendous hand 
when he came in. He sat next to Benny 
Clyde on the bench and he said softly: 

"I remember where to throw them 
Benny.” 

"Good boy,” Benny said. 

With a one to nothing lead, Dick Leland 
continued to pour in the fast one during the 
seventh and eighth innings. He came in at 
the end of the eighth having set down nine 
batters in a row without a hit. Benny saw 
him favor his left foot when he stepped 
into the dugout. 

"Hurt?” Benny asked quickly. 

Leland grinned. "A little twinge,” he 
said, and Benny Clyde knew he was lying. 
The big right hander wasn’t used to throw¬ 
ing like this. He hadn’t put that much 
weight on the foot since he’d broken the 
toe. It was beginning to tell on him now. 
He had three men to face in this ball game, 
but they were the tough ones now. O’Brian 
would get a crack at him, and Plunkett. 
Maybe Raleigh and Lannigan. 

Benny Clyde took a deep breath. He 
watched Lefty Fogarty out in the pen. At 
any given time Lefty was liable to groove a 
pitch and that would be the end of the ball 
game. 

Leland took the mound for the start of the 
ninth, still holding that slim one run lead. 
The Grays threw in the rotund Tubs Meyer 
to pinch hit for Sanchez. Meyer was an 
elephant in the outfield, but very dangerous 
with a bat in his hands. 

T HE first ball thrown Meyer rapped like a 
bullet between third and short. It was a 
clean base hit. Benny had seen Dick Le- 
land’s face as he threw that ball. The kid’s 
healing toe was hurting like all hell now, 
and he was trying to throw gamely. 

He had O’Brian in the slot, and the 
shrewd Johnny nailed a fast one on the head, 
driving it over second. Tub Meyer pulled 
up at second base, too slow to make that 
dash for third. 

Benny Clyde took a deep breath. He 
stood up. He could see them over in the 
Gray dugout. Plunkett ready to step into 
the slot. The tough Raleigh just coming 
out of the dugout, and Lannigan sitting on 
the steps, rubbing his big hands. 
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Benny waved a hand to Leland, and the 
big boy came in toward the dugout, limping 
badly, face white with pain. Benny fished 
around for his glove on the seat. He looked 
at the phone, but he didn’t pick it up. One 
man wouldn’t have been so bad, but he had 
three to chop down. It was asking a lot. 

The Falcon infield, huddled on the 
mound, watching him coming out. He was 
grinning, hat on the side of his head, hitch¬ 
ing at his belt. 

"So we take these bums,” Benny chuck¬ 
led. "We make ’em like it.” 

Nobody laughed; nobody said anything. 
They just looked at him, and he realized 
they knew about that arm. Maybe Goose 
Cannivan had said something, maybe Bill 
Rivers, or Lefty Fogarty. They would know. 

But Jarrett was the only one to speak be¬ 
fore they took the field again. Bud said 
softly: 

"Okay, Benny. Let ’em have it.” 

Plunkett was in the slot, very cool, a 
veteran who’d been around the league. He 
wouldn’t bite at the bad ones, but he’d have 
to take them if they touched the corners. 

Benny felt that cold breeze on his back. 
He felt rain in the air, and a few drops 
moistened his face. He put the knuckler on 
the outside corner to Plunkett and it was 
good. He made Plunkett slice at a knee- 
high ball, inside, a very bad ball to hit at, 
but good. Plunkett slapped it into the dirt, 
foul. 

It was two and nothing. Benny tried not 
to think about the pain. He took his stretch 
and he let the ball ride in. Once he cried 
out softly from the pain when the arm 
snapped. He didn’t think anybody heard 
that. 

He got Plunkett on a sharp-breaking 
hook, the third pitch, when Plunkett was 
expecting him to throw outside with a two 
strike and no ball count. The hook was in, 
and Plunkett lifted to Palmer at third base. 

Out in the pen, Benny saw Fogarty and 
Goose Cannivan standing side by side 
watching him, knowing what he was going 
through. He took his time against Raleigh. 
He fed him the knuckler twice in a row, and 
it was breaking—breaking on the outside, 
and breaking his arm; breaking him up in¬ 
side. 

He was throwing all strikes because he 
knew he couldn’t afford to waste any pitches. 


He had just so many in his arm, and no 
more. He gave Raleigh a ball that was too 
good, a straight one he’d try to put on the 
handle, but it got too far in toward center. 

There was a sharp crack as Raleigh’s bat 
connected solidly with the white ball. The 
ball shot off toward Benny’s right, and he 
knew it was labeled. 

Healy, the shortstop, took two steps, and 
then let himself go in a flying dive. The 
Falcon landed flat on his belly, his gloved 
hand outstretched. The ball miraculously 
adhered to the glove. 

B OTH runners scrambled back to the 
sacks and Healy had no time to make a 
throw. He got up rubbing his stomach and 
he walked in to hand the ball to Benny 
Clyde. 

"Thanks,” Benny said. Healy nodded. 
Benny Clyde knew something. He had a 
ball team behind him; he had eight guys 
who were ready to go through hell for him 
now. That brought tears to his eyes. 

He had Lannigan up there and the long 
bat. He threw one ball to Lannigan, and 
the big boy cut because he knew he’d have 
to cut at them or be called out on strikes. 
The fat man on the mound was throwing 
nothing but strikes. 

Lannigan lifted a high, twisting foul ball 
behind first base, over toward the stands 
along the right-field line. Benny saw Bud 
Jarrett going after it, running like a deer. 
He yelled: 

"No, kid, no!” 

Jarrett was sprinting straight toward the 
low iron railing in front of the box seats, 
and the ball was going to drop into those 
boxes. 

"No!” Benny screeched again. 

Gloved hand outstretched, Jarrett hit the 
railing at top speed, knowing he would hit 
it. The ball dropped into his glove as his 
stomach slammed the rail. The kid crum¬ 
pled, his body falling over the rail, but the 
ball still tight in his glove. 

They had to carry him .from the field and 
through the dugout door, a big crowd fol¬ 
lowing. Benny Clyde followed them. Peo¬ 
ple he never saw in his life were pounding 
his back, shouting in his ears. He saw red 
faces, wild, excited eyes. He went down the 
corridor with Goose Cannivan and Fogarty 
on either side, following Jarrett who was 
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being carried by Ramsey and Baxter. The 
second baseman was all right, but as weak as 
a cat. He looked back at Benny and he 
grinned. 

Sam Harridge was waiting for them in 
the dressing room. Sam looked older, thin¬ 
ner. 

He was doubled up a little as he stood 
near one wall, a grin on his thin face. 

"Nice game, gang,” the Falcon manager 
chuckled. 

They didn’t say anything. Benny Clyde 
just looked at the man. He was holding his 
arm, knowing that it didn’t matter now any 
more. He’d thrown his last baseball. 

Goose Cannivan placed his mitt carefully 
on a bench. Benny heard him whisper 
softly: 

"Convalescent or not. I’m takin’ this 

guy-” 

Jim Crane came in then, and Cannivan 
pulled up. Crane looked around the big 
room, his eyes stopping on Sam Harridge. 
He pointed a finger at the Falcon manager 
and he said quietly: 
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"Sam, when was the last drink you saw 
Benny Clyde take?” 

Harridge blinked in surprise. Benny saw 
Goose Cannivan grinning broadly, and he 
knew very definitely that Cannivan had been 
to see Crane and he’d given the Falcon 
owner the story. The Goose had told all. 

"Now—” Harridge started to say. 

"When was the last one?” Jim Crane 
repeated flatly. 

"I didn’t say—” Harridge mumbled. 

"Get out,” Crane told him tersely. "I’ll 
pay off your contract." He waited till Har¬ 
ridge had left the dressing room, face white 
with anger. Then he took a slip of paper 
from his coat pocket and handed it to Benny 
Clyde. He said softly, "You sign this, Benny 
and you’re running the Falcons as of now.” 

Benny Clyde gulped. His hand reached 
out for the paper, and then he stared at the 
grinning faces around him. 

Goose Cannivan roared, "Sign the 
damned thing, Benny, before I break a bat 
over your skull.” 

Benny Clyde did. 
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B ILL JUDKINS tended cattle 
On Old Sam Jackson’s range. 
Joe Hoopson was a sheep man. 
Their hatred wasn’t strange. 

Each went about his business, 
And with a fury blind 
They each kept up the feuding 
Peculiar to their kind. 


Down in the South Pacific 
The two have shared somehow 
The foxholes and the dangers 
Till they are buddies now. 

Gosh, won’t it be a pity 
If, when this war should cease, 
Herders of sheep and cattle 
Have signed a separate peace? 








Long Joe Forks A Bad One 


By CADDO CAMERON 

Author of “A Pig and a Promise /’ etc. 



T HE law was snapping at his 
heels. Long Joe Jones had 
shot a man a while back and 
from that day to this he had 
literally ridden with his chin 
on his shoulder, for one of the most in¬ 
fluential men in Texas politics was towel¬ 
ing the law into doing its level best to snare 
Long Joe. Some folks declared that the 
man needed shooting. Opinion was divided 
on that. But Clayton Osborn happened to 
be general manager of the great ORX Live¬ 
stock Company, son of the Senator who 
owned the outfit, and therefore everybody 
said that Long Joe was plumb careless of 
consequences when he called Clay a horse 
thief and told him to make his fight, which 
he did, then beat Clay to the draw with 


time to spare. Osborn didn’t die. Never¬ 
theless, Long Joe Jones—professional bronc 
rider—now had a price on his red head that 
was far above the market value of its con¬ 
tents. 

It was getting along toward noon this 
Saturday when he reined his tall roan to a 
halt in the fringe of a shinoak thicket. 
Shifting his weight into one stirrup and 
twisting his lanky body around, Long Joe 
carefully looked over his back trail in search 
of danger signs, which had become more 
or less a habit with him. He couldn’t see 
too much in that somewhat broken and par¬ 
tially timbered country. Under a dust 
cloud away off yonder on a patch of prairie 
he made out a bunch of cattle running from 
heel flies. Another smudge of dust re¬ 
vealed a band of mustangs trailing to a 
watering. But where was the rider whom 
he had sighted from a distance two hours 



ago heading southwest on the Laredo Trail? But Long Joe Jones wouldn’t be in any 
Long Joe expected to strike that trail a hurry to cross the border, regardless of 
short ways ahead, so he was curious about the law, for he had a job to do on the 
the fellow. Those buzzards were still hang- Texas side. He had to prove that Clay 
ing in the sky up there, ten of the things. Osborn was, in fact, a horse thief. How- 
He had counted them several times since ever, it would be a comfortable feeling to 
morning. Notwithstanding its comparative know that the border was handy, and with 
youth, his lean, hard face showed the feroc- each southwestward step his horse took he 
ity of a hawk as he glared up at the buz- breathed a little easier. He continued to 
zards. Long Joe was superstitious. A bad cuss those buzzards, though, 
sign, those buzzards. A shot! 

He growled to his horse, "Wake up, 

Saltpeter, you triflin’ devil! Them cussed T7TROM somewhere in the draw at the foot 
buzzards know somethin’ that we don’t J- of the slope ahead the vicious crack of 
know. Maybe they aim to pick our bones, a rifle cut through all other sounds, silenced 
Get along, Salty!’’ the voices of birds and animals who 

The big roan rolled an intelligent eye at peopled the thicket and little things that 
its master and stepped out through the made their homes in the grass and weeds 
brush toward a point where the cow trail outside. Long Joe Jones jerked his six- 
dipped sharply downward into a draw. Long shooter. At the same time and without 
Joe slouched loosely in the saddle after the conscious thought he sprang to the ground 
manner of his kind. His deep-set eyes on the near side of his horse. A moment 
probed the brush ahead and upon either later he realized that the shot wasn’t in¬ 
side as far as possible, then fixed on a dis- tended for him. At such short range no 
tant range of mountains barely visible one could have missed either him or his 
through the haze—Mexican mountains, horse and he hadn’t even heard a bullet in 
Somewhere this side of them ran the Rio the air or the brush. For an instant it was 
Grande—the border and comparative safety, very still. Even the breeze seemed to be 
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holding its breath so that the whisper of 
leaves died out around him. Then came 
the pounding of hoofs. The tall bronc 
rider recognized the familiar sounds made 
by a pitching horse, maddened by rage or 
fear. After a few violent jumps the hoof- 
beats went racing away on the Laredo 
Trail. 

L ONG JOE JONES grounded his reins, 
slipped off his spurs and ran rapidly 
down the cow trail to tire edge of the thicket. 
A short distance ahead the trail intersected 
the Laredo Road. In the middle of the 
road lay a man. Another was just emerg¬ 
ing from a clump of trees thirty yards away 
on Joe’s right, a short, dark man walking 
warily with his rifle at ready. The man in 
the road coughed, rolled onto his side. He 
clawed feebly at the gun in his holster. The 
man at the trees snapped his rifle to his 
shoulder. 

"Hold it!" barked Long Joe Jones. 

The man with the rifle moved as though 
he had rehearsed the play time and again. 
He turned, half crouched and fired in the 
twinkling of an eye. Long Joe paid a pen¬ 
alty for his carelessness in not anticipating 
something like that. The bullet nicked his 
scalp over his left ear, sort of dazed him 
momentarily. An instant later he fired, 
more or less by instinct. The man with the 
rifle swayed and dropped to one knee, 
meanwhile levering another cartridge into 
the chamber of his Winchester. Long Joe 
Jones wasn’t careless now. He shot fast 
and he shot to kill, notwithstanding his 
abiding hatred of bloodshed. A bullet 
gnawed at the ground between his feet, but 
the man with the rifle slumped face-down¬ 
ward. He didn’t move again. Joe went 
and turned him over. The bushwhacker 
was dead. 

"Good shootin’, stranger.” The man in 
the road coughed, and added feebly, "I’m 
shore—much obliged.” 

Long Joe Jones hurried to him. The man 
had lifted himself onto one elbow and 
was pressing a hand against his chest. 

"Are you hurt bad, mistah?” asked Joe. 
"Hit plumb center and I’m—I’m 
a-leakin’ dry.” 

"Better stop talkin’,” cautioned Jones. 
"Think I saw a little spring in them trees 
over yonder. I’ll carry you to water and 


see can I plug that leak.” The man thanked 
him with his eyes. 

Joe picked him up and took him to the 
spring in the trees at the bottom of the 
draw where the assassin had hidden. A 
quick examination satisfied Jones that there 
was nothing much he could do. He made 
the man as comfortable as he could with 
his back against a big pecan and brought 
water in his hat. 

The stranger drank thirstily. He coughed 
and grinned with crimson lips. "Kinda 
weak—but it’s wet. Like pourin’ water into 
a sieve—ain’t it, stranger?” 

Spunky cuss, thought Long Joe, a-pokin’ 
fun at hisself thataway when he’s dyin’ and 
knows it. 

Aloud, he said, "You’re a-forkin’ Old 
Death now, mistah, and you’re a-ridin’ him 
slick. Shore rope I can make half as good 
a ride when my time comes. What name 
are you packin’ now, if it’s a fair ques¬ 
tion?” 

Gratitude of the man-to-man sort 
showed in the stranger’s sunken eyes. 
"Slim. Just plain old Slim. What’s—?” 

A fit of coughing stopped him there. 

"They call me Long Joe,” answered 
Jones. "I’ll be mighty glad to send for 
some of yo’ folks if you’ll tell me where 
to get a-hold of ’em, Slim.” 

"Ain’t got no folks—nary a one left.” 

"Got a gal, maybe?” 

A softness momentarily hid the pain in 
the dying man’s haggard face. "Yes, a gal. 
Lottie. Five dollars in my belt. All I got. 
Send it to Lottie Smith—-San ’Tonio. She’s 
—Lottie is dancin’ in Madam Lorraine’s 
honkytonk.” 

Slim stopped to cough. Afterwards, he 
grinned through his own blood. His voice 
was very faint now. "Tell Lottie—tell her 
that Slim went down—went down the long 
trail shod all around and a-smokin’ ’em up. 
Much obliged, Joe.” 

Slim had talked too much. He coughed 
hard for a while, then quit. He wouldn’t 
cough any more. 

L ONG JOE JONES got up and went to 
get his horse. Afterwards, he found 
the assassin’s horse hidden in trees some 
distance down the draw and he caught up 
Slim’s bay, which had left the trail and 
headed east. Returning to Slim’s body, he 
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sat down and rolled a cigarette and did 
some thinking. 

He couldn’t shake off the conviction that 
he had seen this man before today. Where 
and when—that was the question. He had 
almost finished his smoke before he got 
the answer, then it struck him suddenly and 
he mentally kicked himself for not getting 
it right away. He had seen a pretty fair 
copy of Slim in a looking-glass! 

Slim and Long Joe Jones looked enough 
alike to be brothers. Slim was very tall and 
wiry, redheaded, and his face was long 
and bony. There the resemblance ended, 
but it was close enough to deceive anyone 
not intimately acquainted with one or the 
other. Here was a situation with possibili¬ 
ties. Long Joe Jones rolled himself a sec¬ 
ond smoke and did some more thinking. 

This job he had to do would be a sight 
easier if Long Joe Jones could disappear 
for a while. Maybe it would be all right 
to swap places with Slim. And why not? 
It wouldn’t hurt Slim a particle. Poor old 
Slim had no folks. Neither had Long Joe 
Jones. Far as Lottie Smith was concerned, 
Joe didn’t think there’d be any harm in 
putting off telling her the truth about Slim. 
Which reminded him of the dead man’s 
money-belt. He took it off and opened its 
two pockets. 

One pocket held five silver dollars, noth¬ 
ing else. In the other Joe found a letter 
in a woman’s handwriting, no envelope. 
"Dearest Slim—” He didn’t read any far¬ 
ther, just turned back to the signature— 
"Lottie.” He found another letter in that 
pocket, too. The envelope wasn’t sealed. It 
bore the address, "Hon. Henry E. Ran¬ 
som, District Judge, Sotol, Texas.” In the 
lower left-hand corner of the envelope, "In¬ 
troducing Private Joseph J. Butler, Fron¬ 
tier Battalion, Texas Rangers.” 

A Ranger! Long Joe Jones swore softly. 
So old Slim was a Ranger! But why in hell 
didn’t he say so? Maybe he had a good 
reason for keeping mum. 

Jones carefully read the letter through. 
It was from the Captain commanding Com¬ 
pany X and stated that in response to Judge 
Ransom’s request he had detailed one of his 
Rangers to report to the judge at Sotol for 
the purpose of serving warrants, bringing 
in prisoners and maintaining order while 
court was in session. The Captain apolo¬ 


gized for not being able to send a man 
acquainted with the Sotol country. He went 
on to say, however, that although Private 
Butler was a stranger in those parts, he 
was a thoroughly trustworthy man of ex¬ 
perience and rare judgment. 

And that was that. Long Joe Jones built 
himself still another smoke and did some 
mighty heavy thinking. 

He had been heading for the Sotol coun¬ 
try on the border, having decided it was 
the logical point at which to go to work 
on the job of proving that Clay Osborn 
was a horse thief. While in charge of ORX 
horse camps Long Joe’s suspicions had been 
stirred by the large turnover in the outfit’s 
horse stock and the number of foreign or 
strange brands, including Mexican, that 
passed into and out of ORX pastures. Many 
of these 'horses were in brands which, by 
investigation, he found to be registered in 
Sotol County. Upon discovering more and 
more brands that had been deverly but 
unquestionably altered, he had started the 
trouble that had made him a fugitive from 
the law so that here he was after a four- 
hundred-mile game of hide-and-seek with 
town marshals, sheriffs, deputies, rangers 
and plain citizens. 

Long Joe Jones ground his cigarette 
under a heel. What if Sian was a Ranger? 
Of course, in view of what had happened 
to Slim it was a safe bet that somebody had 
been tipped off to the coming of a Ranger 
and was out to get him. So what? Long 
Joe had been shot at a-plenty in his day. 
Another thing—impersonating an officer 
was a crime. Sure it was a crime, but sooner 
or later he’d go to the pen anyhow if he 
didn’t prove that Clay Osborn was a horse 
thief—either prove it, or get out of Texas. 
Long Joe Jones liked Texas. He glanced 
at the envelope again— "Introducing Pri¬ 
vate Joseph J. Butler.” Why not Joseph 
Jones Butler. Sure—What the hell! 

I N THE course of its long and hellbent 
life the town of Sotol, Texas, the 
county seat of Sotol County, had witnessed 
many a strange sight and drunk heavily of 
almost every known brand of excitement 
and uplifting beverage. As a consequence 
the town was definitely calloused, so 
gorged upon excitement as to have foun¬ 
dered on it. Nevertheless, when Long Joe 
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Jones rode Saltpeter down Main Street 
leading one horse to which another was 
tailed each with a dead man tied across its 
saddle, Sotol recognized a new experience 
and reacted accordingly. It emptied its am¬ 
bulant human contents onto the sidewalks 
and into the street From the interior of 
saloons drunks who could talk but couldn’t 
walk demanded to be told what in hell was 
coming off and, thinking that Indians or 
Mexican bandits were raiding the town, one 
of them cut loose with his six-shooter at 
hats which he could see through the win¬ 
dows from his place under a table. 

Long Joe Jones hadn’t gone far before he 
began to wonder whether he had used his 
head. He rode with his hat well over on 
the right side because of the gash in his 
scalp and kept his long face pointed straight 
toward the courthouse at the end of the 
street, but from the side of his eye he took 
the measure of the men lining the side¬ 
walks and discovered most of the looks he 
got were anything but friendly. Though 
no one apparently knew Slim, everyone 
seemed to recognize the bushwhacker—sev¬ 
eral referring to him as "Tony Acosta,” and 
from the number of men who declared, "It’s 
too bad,” Jones got the idea that the bush¬ 
whacker wasn’t exactly unpopular in the 
community. 

Accordingly, he muttered to his horse, 
"What in hell kind of a town is this? Salty, 
you old fool, it strikes me that we done 
forked a bad one.” 

When Long Joe was about halfway to 
the courthouse a burly, red-faced man with 
a badge on his shirt and two guns on his 
thighs lumbered into the street and held up 
his hand. From his bearing, one might 
think that he owned the town. 

"Hold on there, stranger!” he com¬ 
manded. "I’m the City Marshal. What you 
got here?” 

Long Joe Jones reined in. He looked 
down his long nose at the officer, and 
drawled, "I got two dead men with their 
hosses and riggin’ and hardware. And I 
got a sore head that one of ’em give me.” 

"Where did you get ’em?” 

"Up the Laredo Trail apiece.” 

"How did you come to get ’em?” 

A crowd had now packed in closely 
around them and more were coming fast. 
Long Joe Jones glanced leisurely over the 


upturned faces, then casually told the 
marshal, "I seen the runt bushwhack the 
redhead. He mighty nigh got me, too.” 
"Did you shoot Tony Acosta?” 

"If that’s the dirty bushwhacker’s name, 
I shot him.” 

Mutterings ran through the crowd, 

? anctuated by some pretty strong language. 

he marshal put his hands on his hips in a 
belligerent way and sort of teetered back 
and forth on his heels, scowling up at the 
tall horseman. 

"You’re talkin’ with your mouth, stran¬ 
ger,” he growled. “Maybe talkin’ too 
much. Tony was one of our best citizens.” 

L ONG JOE JONES got set for trouble. 

He didn’t move his hands—reins in 
his left, his fight on his saddlehorn—but 
his wide shoulders slouched a trifle and his 
keen gray eyes didn’t miss anything much. 
He knew that he was going to make a fool 
of himself. Wouldn’t be the first time. 
But, in poker or in trouble, his motto was, 
"A bluff won’t bluff unless you give it 
plenty ammunition to bluff with.” So he’d 
bet his stack and sit tight. 

He sort of grinned down at the marshal, 
and drawled lazily, "Cain’t hardly believe 
that this polecat was one of yo’ best citizens, 
officer, but if it is a fact—then all I got to 
say is, this here town is damned hard up 
for best citizens!” 

That knocked the breath out of the 
marshal and the balance of them. The cocky 
officer was first to recover. 

His eyes narrowed a trifle, and he said 
dangerously, "You’re a stranger here, mis¬ 
ter, and you got a heap to learn. If you 
stay long you’ll learn, too. I’ll see to that 
and don’t you never forget it. Was you 
with this here redhead?” 

"Nope.” 

"Friend of yours?” 

"Nope.” 

"Who is he—d’you know?” 

"All I found on him was a receipt from 
a San ’Tonio bootmaker. Here ’tis.” 

The officer took the paper, read it. 
"Mmmm—It’s made out to Joe Jones. Say 
—let me get a good look at him.” 

He examined Slim’s face. "Why, that’s 
Long Joe Jones! Reward out for him. He’s 
wanted for a shootin’ down on the Guada¬ 
lupe. I got the notice and his description 
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in my office. This dead man tallies per¬ 
fect." 

Long Joe looked mildly surprised, but 
not at all concerned. "Do tell?” he drawled. 
"Then this here leadin’ citizen of your’n 
has a reward cornin’ to him for bush¬ 
whackin’ the fella. Plant the money with 
him. Maybe he can spend it in helL” 

Thus the lanky bronc rider followed his 
motto, bluffing to the limit by slapping the 
town and its marshal in the face that way. 
The crowd didn’t have much to say. Obvi¬ 
ously they were waiting to follow the offi¬ 
cer’s lead. 

He regarded Joe suspiciously for a mo¬ 
ment. "Looky here, stranger. What did 
you have against Tony Acosta? He didn’t 
bushwhack you.” 

"No-o, but he give me a headache.” 

"What’s your name?” 

The tall redhead sort of grinned with 
his eyes. He drawled lazily, "Let’s swap 
even. What’s your’n?” 

The marshal’s red face got redder sud¬ 
denly. "Billy Dayton,” he snapped. "Don’t 
get funny or I’ll lock you up! I ain’t got 
anything on you yet, but I’d ought to jug 
you anyhow. What’s your name?” 

Long Jbe Jones stroked his lean jaw as 
if he were a shade doubtful whether he 
ought to answer the question truthfully, or 
otherwise, or not at all. Presently, he said, 
"Joseph J. Butler was the name I used 
when I enlisted.” 

"Enlisted! Enlisted in what?” 

"The Rangers. You know—the Texas 
Rangers.” 

He glanced slowly around him, grinned, 
and added, "Well, so long, boys. I gotta 
mosey down to the co’thouse and make a 
little medicine with Jedge Ransom. I’ll be 
seein’ you-all some more, I reckon.” 

The marshal and crowd were so flabber¬ 
gasted thqy didn’t make a move to follow 
him. 

A WEAZENED little man with white 
hair and mustache and a deputy 
sheriff’s badge was waiting at the hitchrack. 
Long Joe turned the dead men over to him 
with no ceremony and very little talk. The 
deputy said he’d round up the coroner and 
he told the bogus Ranger where to find 
Judge Ransom in the sprawling old adobe 
courthouse. 


As Long Joe started away the old deputy 
looked up at him with a twinkle in his 
sharp eye, and said, "Mistah, I done heard 
about big game hunters, but you’re the first 
one I ever seen.” 

The tall bronc rider grinned down at 
him. "Big game? Reckon I don’t quite 
ketch on.” 

The deputy glanced cautiously around, 
then slyly jerked a thumb at Acosta’s body. 
"Big game. They ain’t no bigger game in 
Texas.” 

Hastily, he added, "But I’m neutral, 
mistah, plumb neutral. I been settin’ 
a-straddle of the fence so long it’s done 
split my crotch clean up to my wishbone. 
Anybody will tell you that Johnathan Wes¬ 
ley Simpson is the neutralist durned neutral 
in all Texas. That’s me.” 

W HEN Long Joe Jones went to knock on 
the judge’s door his hand paused in 
midair, he took a deep breath and held it 
for a moment. This was the big test. 
Known far and wide as "The Fighting 
Judge,” Ransom had long worked closely 
with the Rangers and no other jurist in 
Texas had done so much to help them bring 
law and order to the frontier. He’d know 
Rangers, Ransom would. It wasn’t going 
to be easy to pull the wool over bis eyes. 
Long Joe shrugged. He’d keep on a-bluff- 
ing and he’d give his bluff plenty ammuni¬ 
tion to bluff with. He knocked boldly. A 
crisp voice told him to come in. 

A small man, slightly built, with flow¬ 
ing iron-gray hair and mustache, was seated 
behind a table on the far side of the room. 
A double-barreled shotgun stood in a cor¬ 
ner within easy reach of his right hand. 
On the table a six-shooter served as a paper¬ 
weight. Long Joe looked down into the 
sharpest pair of eyes he had ever seen, very 
dark and piercing. He felt them taking 
him apart and examining the pieces and 
he sort of hoped they’d find nothing wrong 
before they put him back together again. 
He handed over his letter without a word. 

The judge glanced at the introduction on 
the envelope. He stood up, put out his 
hand. "Mighty glad to see you, Ranger. 
Take a diair.” 

Long Joe sat down with a cautious sigh. 
So far, so good; but wait. Ransom read the 
letter quickly. When he glanced up, Joe 
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thought a devilish spark danced for an in¬ 
stant in his eye. 

"I’m much obliged to Captain Hank,” 
said the judge. "He sent me just the kind 
of a man I hoped he’d send.” 

Joe wasn’t expecting that. It kind of 
flustered him. "How—how come, jedge?” 

Ransom stroked his mustache with a 
slender, quick-moving hand. "He sent me 
a damned fool with guts and a smattering 
of brains. Nothing else can live in this 
climate while packing the law.” 

Long Joe Jones chuckled from his heels 
up. He liked this man. However, he did 
sort of wonder about*that devilish spark in 
the judge’s eye. 

The bogus Ranger then gave a detailed 
account of the bushwhacking and fight on 
the trail, truthful up to the point where he 
changed identities with Slim. He also de¬ 
scribed his entry into town, encounter with 
the marshal and behavior of the crowd. 
The fiery little judge listened without say¬ 
ing a word. His eyes never left the speak¬ 
er’s face for an instant and Long Joe Jones, 
who had always considered himself one of 
the lyingest men in Texas, found it power¬ 
ful hard to lie convincingly while impaled 
on that penetrating gaze. In fact, he 
damned near broke down and told the 
truth! 

In conclusion, he said, "That there Joe 
Jones looked enough like me to be my 
brother. Somebody must have known that 
a Ranger was cornin’ and this here Acosta 
bushwhacks the wrong man.” 

When Joe had finished Judge Ransom 
tilted back and propped his boots on the 
edge of the table and laughed. He didn’t 
laugh loud, but he did laugh as if he 
meant it. 

"A damned fool with guts and a smat¬ 
tering of brains!” he chuckled. "It’s a won¬ 
der they didn’t string you up right out there 
on Main Street. I’d have given a pritty to 
have seen Billy Dayton. He’s made some¬ 
thing of a reputation as a gunman and 
thinks he’s a lot better than he really is. 
But the man is dangerous. Watch him.” 

His face sobered and he continued 
seriously, "Tony Acosta was different from 
Dayton. He was bad. He had been indicted 
and tried for murder more than once, but 
something always happened to the prosecu¬ 
tion witnesses. I was going to try him 


again at this term of court. We owe you a 
debt of gratitude for shooting Acosta.” 

Long Joe tenderly fingered the gash over 
his ear. "Don’t know about that, jedge, 
but he shore give me a headache and I had 
to get square with the cuss.” 

The judge grinned thoughtfully at the 
lanky bronc rider. Presently, he said, 
"Acosta owned a saloon here and had a 
lot of friends. They’ll get square with you 
if they can. Don’t you forget that, Ran¬ 
ger.” 

"I got a mighty fine memory for things 
like that,” drawled Long Joe. 

Judge Ransom gave Joe a cigar, lighted 
one himself, and began, "Now, I’ll explain 
the local situation, Butler, while we’re both 
alive and well. A man never can tell how 
long he’ll keep his health in this county. 
In the first place, the county authorities 
aren’t worth a damn. I won’t go so far as 
to say that they’re all crooked, but those 
who are honest won’t fight.” 

Long Joe nodded. "Like that old deputy, 
1 reckon. He swears he’s plumb neutral.” 

The judge grinned. "Old Dad Simpson! 
Been here ever since the county was organ¬ 
ized. He takes wonderful care of the jail 
and does anything else that needs to be 
done except that he won’t serve a warrant 
or a subpoena, make an arrest, or fight. 
Dad is really neutral. That’s how he has 
managed to hold a job as deputy and stay 
alive.” 

Judge Ransom’s description of conditions 
in that region was the old story of a fron¬ 
tier fighting to the last ditch against the 
forward progress of law and order. The 
Sotol country had become a haven for men 
fleeing from their crimes, Mexican as well 
as American. As had often happened in 
other sections of the West, declared the 
judge, the criminal element got strong 
enough to run things to suit themselves by 
the use of force, murdering those who had 
the courage to resist them and thus intimi¬ 
dating law-abiding citizens so that they 
feared to make a move to remedy the situa¬ 
tion. The town of Sotol virtually belongs 
to the crooks. True, said Ransom, it num¬ 
bered many honest men and women among 
its citizens, but they dare not call their souls 
their own. It was the same in the balance 
of the county. Honest stockmen were so 
greatly out-numbered as to render suicidal 
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any attempt on their part to organize and 
drive the outlaws from the country. They 
could and did appeal to the State to send 
Rangers, though even that had to be han¬ 
dled cautiously. 

"The San Antonio stage was robbed a 
while back,” continued Ransom, "and the 
mail sacks opened. Fred Walters, an honest 
cattleman near here, had written to the 
Adjutant General asking for Rangers. The 
robbers evidently got his letter. A week 
later Walters and his son were murdered 
in their own home and the house burned. 
Every hoof and head of Walters’ stock dis¬ 
appeared from this range. Think I know 
who engineered that killing. Frank Steele 
is his name. He owns the STN outfit, cattle 
and horses, and it’s generally believed that 
. he’s the biggest dealer in stolen stock in the 
whole country.” 

The judge went on to say that during 
the past twelve months, while at other 
points in his large judicial district, he had 
received several anonymous letters warning 
him not to try to hold court in Sotol County 
this year under penalty of death and since 
he came here three weeks ago his life had 
been twice threatened by letter. Only night- 
before-last someone took a shot at him 
and ruined a new forty-dollar hat. The 
Prosecuting Attorney, now away collect¬ 
ing evidence, had also been threatened re¬ 
peatedly. 

"We’ve got a drawer full of warrants 
covering every felony on the criminal cal¬ 
endar, ten for murder, and lots of witnesses 
to subpoena,” continued Ransom. "When 
I gave the papers to Sheriff Minter and told 
him to get busy he resigned. The County 
Judge and Commissioners say they can’t 
find anyone to finish the unexpired term, 
so the county now has no sheriff. You can 
understand why I sent for a Ranger.” 

Long Joe’s big fingers explored his sore 
head thoughtfully. "Mmmm-huh. Strikes 
me, jedge, that you’d oughta sent for a 
whole dad-blamed company of Rangers.” 

Ransom laughed. "Maybeso, but I think 
one damned fool can do the job.” 

Long Joe Jones grinned sheepishly. He 
was liking this man better all the time, but 
why did the sharp-eyed cuss keep on 
a-callin’ him that? He was a damned fool, 
of course, but why did the judge have to 
rub it in thisaway? 
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Aloud, he asked, "Who’s the lead steer 
in this outlaw herd?” 

"Far as 1 know,” answered Ransom, 
"there isn’t any leader. It’s more or less 
every fellow for himself until the law shows 
up, then it’s every fellow against the law. 
But the most powerful man in the county 
is Frank Steele. He spends less than half 
his time here though, for he’s got his fin¬ 
gers in a lot of different pies. He has a 
large following of friends and employes. 
Billy Dayton, the town marshal, might as 
well be on Steele’s payroll and maybe he 
is. He bosses things here in Sotol for 
Steele. This man Frank Steele boasts that 
no jail can hold him and no court convict 
him. I think he’s wrong on both counts 
and we’re going to prove it. I want you to 
arrest him just as soon as you get the lay 
of the land around here. He has been away, 
but I hear that he’s coming back to his 
STN ranch inside of a week or so. The 
principal object of our campaign is to get 
Frank Steele and I wish you’d make all 
your plans accordingly.” 

Long Joe’s big mouth twisted downward 
at one corner in a wry grin. "Sounds like 
that might be a right smart job of work. 
Maybe you’d better send for two companies 
of Rangers, Jedge.” 

H E SURE had taken a shine to this dog- 
goned judge. In fact, he had grown so 
interested in Ransom’s troubles as to have 
temporarily forgotten his own. One thing 
bothered him, though. He wanted to do 
this job right, give the salty little judge the 
best he had and he couldn’t do it as a bogus 
law officer. His arrests wouldn’t be legal. 
If the truth ever came out a slick defense 
attorney could upset everything. After a 
moment’s thought he figured maybe he had 
found an answer to this problem. 

"I been thinkin’, Jedge,” he began. "You 
know how folks fed about lettin’ outsiders 
come in and slap ’em around. They don’t 
noways like it. So I been thinkin’ if I was 
sworn in as a deputy sheriff and 1 had to 
sorta smoke up some of the boys, they 
wouldn’t feel so hard about it ’cause then 
I’d be home folks. What d’you think?” 

Ransom laughed in that quiet way of 
his. "You’re dead right, Ranger. Even be¬ 
fore you mentioned it. I’d been thinking 
the very same thing. Peculiar, isn’t it?” 
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Long Joe agreed that it was mighty 
peculiar, mighty. 

A FTER the County Judge had sworn 
Joe Jones in as deputy sheriff under 
the name of Joseph Jones Butler, Ransom 
called Dad Simpson and they went over 
his list of wanted men. County Judge Wil¬ 
son and Dad were old-timers in the country 
and knew everybody. They were able to 
give Long Joe accurate physical descrip¬ 
tions of the ten top criminals whom Ran¬ 
som was most anxious to apprehend, eight 
of these known to be hooked up with Frank 
Steele in one way or another, and they 
readily provided the new deputy with a 
great deal of inside information on under¬ 
world operations in that lawless border 
country. Long Joe had a cowman’s amaz¬ 
ing memory for brands and marks, per¬ 
fected by years of training, and when the 
conference ended he was prepared to pick 
any or all of the wanted men from a crowd 
of their own kind. 

Judge Ransom told Jones that he’d better 
put up his horse in the courthouse stable 
and drop his bedding in the jury room 
where he himself had been sleeping. Hop 
Ling would fetch their meals from his res¬ 
taurant. That, declared the judge, was the 
best way for a lawman to keep his health 
in Sotol. 

Long Joe accepted the advice. The next 
thing he did was to sit down and write a 
complete confession of his guilt in imper¬ 
sonating a Ranger, describing the death of 
Slim and what followed. He addressed the 
envelope to the Ranger Captain and gave it 
to Judge Ransom unsealed. 

"If I happen to get myself lost out here 
in these hills somewheres,” he drawled, 
"and cain’t find my way home, read this 
here letter and mail it for me, will you, 
Jedge? I’d rather you didn’t read it until 1 
do get lost, though.” 

Ransom smiled wisely with his eyes. "I’ll 
do that. Sheriff. But you shouldn’t trust 
me this way. Why don’t you seal it?” 

Joe ran a finger down the high bridge 
of* his long nose, and said dryly, "If you 
was to give me a sealed letter and tell me 
not to read it you’d hurt my tender feelin’s 
and I'd make shore to open it. If it wasn’t 
sealed I’d be ashamed to.” 

He also wrote a letter to Slim’s girl in 


San Antonio, enclosed it and her own let¬ 
ter in a package with Slim’s five silver dol¬ 
lars and asked the judge to mail it, too, if 
anything happened to him. 

A BOUT an hour after dark Long Joe 
Jones decided it was time for him to 
get to work if he was ever going to catch 
up Frank Steele and his string of crooks. 
First, he gave his six-shooter an affection¬ 
ate cleaning and a little oil. He loved fire¬ 
arms. Although it had never been his ambi¬ 
tion to be a gunfighter—he was too good- 
natured for that—he had owned firearms 
and practiced continuously with them ever 
since he got old enough to shoot. Used to 
keep himself more or less broke buying 
ammunition. In a country that swarmed 
with game Long Joe had shot at everything 
from scorpions on the bunkhouse walls to 
panthers in the woods and on his home 
range it was widely known that he usually 
hit what he shot at. They had long since 
ruled him out of local shooting matdies. 
He polished his deputy sheriff’s badge, too, 
and took a joshing from the judge while 
doing it. 

Pinning it in place, he drawled, "Gotta 
shine ’er up nice and purty so’s to make 
the home-folks proud of, their new law 
peddler.” 

Judge Ransom grinned. "Take care, 
Sheriff, or they’ll bury that badge with you 
under it.” 

Long Joe Jones went over to the jail and 
asked Dad Simpson to give him three pairs 
of good handcuffs. The deputy complied 
promptly. Although he didn’t ask ques¬ 
tions, his face was a wrinkled old interroga¬ 
tion point. 

While stowing the irons in his pockets, 
the lanky twister declared, ”1 aim to mosey 
’round town for a spell and figger I’d bet¬ 
ter carry these things so’s to play safe.” 

Dad shook his white head vigorously. 
"Better take a couple more six-shooters and 
a sawed-off double-bar’1. Them bracelets 
won’t do you much good in a fight.” 

"Don’t aim to fight with ’em,” said Long 
Joe. "Just want ’em handy, ’cause if I get 
riled it takes three pairs of hobbles to hold 
me.” 

They had given him the names of the 
two saloons that were the preferred hang¬ 
outs of Frank Steele and his friends—the 
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Mexia, owned by the late Tony Acosta and 
the Rio Grande, owned by Steele himself. 
Long Joe figured that inasmuch as they’d 
be burying Acosta tomorrow, the Mexia 
ought to be the best hunting ground tonight. 
So he went to the Mexia. Before ventur¬ 
ing inside, however, he ambled around be¬ 
hind the place in the darkness and looked 
it over good with a view to leaving that 
way if he had to. The night was warm and 
all doors and windows wide open, none 
barred or screened and there were no cur¬ 
tains. Evidently the back door opened into 
a short passage leading to the main part 
of the saloon and there was a small card- 
room in the rear with an outside window 
and a door on the passage. Joe looked into 
that room. It was lighted but unoccupied, 
furnished with a table and seven chairs. 
Afterwards, he walked along a path be¬ 
hind three neighboring buildings and back 
down Main Street to the Mexia’s front door 
without meeting anyone. 

L ONG JOE JONES paused for a moment 
outside to accustom his eyes to the light 
and sort of get the lay of the land inside. A 
few tables were scattered around the large 
room and over in a far corner a monte 
dealer was nonchalantly relieving four 
young cowhands of their wages. Most of 
those present, however, seemed to be pri¬ 
marily concerned with drink and talk and 
they were lined up solid at the main bar 
which extended the length of the room 
from a point near the door. The front end- 
bar was vacant. Joe moseyed in and stop¬ 
ped there. Hooking an elbow over the bar 
—his left elbow, he propped his lean 
frame against the blank wall behind him, 
shoved his old hat to the back of his head 
and looked the crowd over with a pleased 
expression on his good-natured face. He 
had the air of a friendly stranger in a 
strange land, craving companionship and 
anxious to go more than halfway to get it. 
His highly-polished badge picked up light 
and flung it into the startled eyes of the 
fifteen or twenty men who saw him come 
in. Noise in the saloon sank to a lower 
level—at first slowly, then rapidly as men 
who knew him and what he had done 
pointed him out to those who didn’t. The 
words "Ranger” and "killed” and "Tony 
Acosta” were distinct in the otherwise un¬ 
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intelligible mutterings that arose in the 
room. 

A portly bartender with a waxed mus¬ 
tache and hairy arms bared to the elbows 
served a bottle of beer to the man standing 
nearest Jones. Turning his back on the new¬ 
comer, he started away. 

Long Joe dropped a half-dollar on the 
bar. "Oh, barkeep! Fetch me a beer when 
you’re cornin’ back this way, will you, 
please.” 

The bartender growled over his shoul¬ 
der, "Ain’t got no beer.” 

The redhead’s eyes narrowed a trifle. 
"You don’t say! Reckon I’ll have to get 
along with hard liquor. Gimme a dram of 
Pine Top.” 

The bulky barman turned to face the 
deputy. He said belligerently, "Ain’t got 
no whiskey.” 

Long Joe lifted his eyebrows in faked 
surprise. He knew what was coming off, 
all right. So did everyone else. Talk had 
stopped and all eyes were on him and the 
bartender. 

"Well, I declare!” drawled Jones. "This 
here place will dry up and blow clean away 
if you don’t take care. Got any wine?” 

"No wine.” 

"Sody pop?” 

"Nah!” 

"Cow’s milk?” 

"What d’you think we’re runnin’ here— 
a calf pen for babies?” 

The lean bronc rider lazily ran a hand 
over his long jaw. "Hard to tell what sort 
of a place you are runnin’. Betcha you got 
plenty horse thieves’ drinkin’ linament.” 

The four cowhands at die monte layout 
had stopped their play to watch the fun. 
Evidently they were neutral, or perhaps on 
the deputy’s side. They burst out laughing. 
There were others who laughed, too. 

The bartender flushed. His vicious 
little eyes blazed over his puffed cheeks. He 
folded his big arms, and growled, "We 
ain’t got nothin’ for the likes of you— 
nothin’ at all, and we need the floor space 
you’re takin’ up. Need it right now!” 

Long Joe Jones had a temper, plenty of 
it, but years of working with bad horses 
had taught him that it didn’t pay to get 
mad when in a tight spot. He didn’t get 
mad now. He merely got cussed, good and 
cussed. This insult to him personally didn’t 
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matter. He could take that. But here he 
had run onto the real thing—open ridicule 
of the law by men who snapped their fin¬ 
gers at the law in everything from petty 
theft to a murder indictment. He didn’t 
know how an experienced law officer would 
behave in this situation. In fact, he didn’t 
care. He’d handle it his way. He’d bluff 
and he’d give his bluff plenty ammunition 
to bluff with. 

The room swarmed with moths and other 
night-flying insects. Long Joe slapped at 
one that flitted past his face, and drawled 
lazily, "Maybe you ain’t got no room for 
me, barkeep, but you shore got plenty room 
for bugs—scads of ’em. You’d oughta 
screen this damned pig pen of your’n. 1 
hate moths. Look at that big fella over 
yander on the wall.” 

A huge moth had come to rest on the 
adobe wall near an oil reflector lamp. Every¬ 
one turned to look. The blast of a forty- 
five shook the place and the men in it! 

The moth exploded in a puff of dust. 
One of the cowhands reached down and 
got its iridescent wings and held them up 
so that all could see. Its *body had disap¬ 
peared. There followed some cussing and 
other exclamations. All eyes turned to Long 
Joe Jones. He was nonchalantly blowing 
die smoke from his gun, ejecting the empty 
shell and thumbing in another cartridge. 

He cocked an eye at the bartender, 
grinned, and said slowly, "No foolin’, bar- 
keep, I shore hate moths. One of the things 
is fixin’ to light on yo’ ear. Did I under¬ 
stand you to say that you ain’t got no beer?” 

The saloon man moved fast. "Never said 
no such a damned thing, Mister Sheriff, 
never did!” 

He quickly returned with two bottles of 
beer. "They’re on the house, Sheriff. When 
you want more all you got to do is holler. 
Sotol ain’t seen such shoofin’ since Tascosa 
Bob caught his Mexican wife kissin’ an¬ 
other man and swaller-forked her ears at 
a hundred yards without scorohin’ a hair 
of her head or barkin’ the other fella’s 
hide!” 

Long Joe chuckled. He thanked the bar¬ 
tender and sampled the beer. "She’s mighty 
fine beer, mighty fine.” 

Glancing up and down the bar and 
around the room, he grinned his conta¬ 
gious grin. He saw respect in every face 


there; and, moreover, he discovered signs 
of friendliness in some of them which con¬ 
vinced him that although crooks were in 
the majority, Sotol did have men who would 
back a law officer when he had proved that 
he was worth backing. Long Joe needed 
backing, so he figured it was time to give 
his bluff more ammunition to bluff with. 

He went on talking to the bartender, 
loud enough for others to' hear, "I’m shore 
glad you got good beer ’cause I like my 
beer and I aim to stay here for a short spell, 
maybe longer, maybe from now on.” 

"How come?” asked the bartender. "I 
thought they kept you Rangers movin’ 
around.” 

"They do, but I ain’t a Ranger.” 

Several voices spoke up. "Huh? Ain’t 
a Ranger? Why, you said you was,” and 
words to that effect. 

Long Joe emptied one bottle, and an¬ 
swered, "After I’d had a talk with Jedge 
Ransom I up and resigned from the Rangers 
—writ a letter to Cap’n Hank—then Jedge 
Wilson swore me in as deputy sheriff. 
He give me this here badge, too. Ain’t she 
purty?” 

Some of the listeners chuckled, others 
laughed aloud, but the majority were grim¬ 
ly silent. Obviously this new law officer 
had provided everybody food for thought. 
Honest men had taken to him immediately 
and crooks recognized a dangerous antag¬ 
onist who should be put out of the way 
quickly, ’ otherwise he’d surely stir up 
trouble for them. 

Long Joe read the sign, for he knew 
men. He didn’t know how a law officer 
would handle this job, but he did know 
how a man in a tight spot ought' to be¬ 
have. He’d been there before, Long Joe 
had. A bluff was the thing, a bluff with 
plenty ammunition. Maybe he wouldn’t get 
away with it this time, but what the hell! 
Slanting his hat onto one side, he grinned 
at the crowd like a man without a care in 
the world. His eyes came to the four young 
cowhands, now seated at a table somewhat 
removed from the others. The boys re¬ 
sponded in kind to his grin, whereupon he 
undertook to ask them an unspoken ques¬ 
tion. He thought they got the drift and 
he’d gamble on having read their answer 
correctly. There wasn’t much talk going on 
now. The room seemed to be waiting for 
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the new deputy to deal the cards. Long Joe 
Jones dealt ’em straight. 

"Looky here, fellas!” he sang out. "I 
know that the law ain’t been none too 
popular with some of you boys and vicy 
versy, and me bein’ a stranger here I’d like 
to sorta talk it over with a few of you pri¬ 
vate-like.” 

Glancing at the battender, he asked, 
"Got a back room I can borry for a short 
spell?” 

The saloon man hastened to say that he’d 
be mighty glad for the officer to use the 
card room as long as he wished. 

Long Joe went on, "Much, obliged. This 
shore is a neighborly county. If I’m 
a-readin’ their brands clear, I see four, five 
fellas I’d like to get acquainted with.” 

"Who are they. Sheriff?” someone asked. 

Long Joe ran a calculating eye over the 
crowd. He quickly spotted four who were 
near the top of his list of wanted men. 

"Well, boys,” he said easily, "there’s 
Billy Temple, Chuck Haskins, Hank Deer- 
ing, Doke Blaisdale and that there cotton- 
top at the table over yander. I forgit his 
name. D’you mind sayin’ what it is, 
mistah?” 

The blond cowhand, a wiry fellow with 
a thin face and "hell-raiser” written all over 
him, got to his feet with a laugh. "Jen¬ 
kins is the name, Sheriff, and I’ll come 
a-runnin’ when you squall 'Cot’. I’m 
packin’ the X Bar iron and she’s a clean 
iron, too.” 

"Mighty glad to hear that,” drawled 
Long Joe. “Clean irons is too all-fired 
scarce in Texas. Will you five fellas have 
a little drink with me in the back room?” 

They agreed readily. Naturally, being 
four against him the crooks wouldn’t hesi¬ 
tate to go there with the officer. Cot Jen¬ 
kins no doubt smelled trouble so he jumped 
at the chance. 

“That’s bully,” declared Long Joe. 
"Ladle us up six helpin’s of yo’ best loco 
syrup, barkeep. Line out, boys. Don’t wait 
for me. I’ll fetch the refreshments, as a 
fella says.” 

By the time he reached the back room 
with six glasses on a tray, the five men had 
taken chairs around the table. He set the 
tray down, told them to help themselves 
and turned his back to close the door. A 
moment later Long Joe again faced his 


guests. They looked down the throat of his 
six-shooter! 

The muzzle of the gun moved slowly 
from side to side around the semi-circle and 
somehow it seemed to look every man in 
the eye. No one made a move. The tall 
deputy’s lean face was hard now, perhaps 
a little drawn because of the strain he was 
under and making no effort to hide. Plain¬ 
ly, he was a bad man to tamper with. And, 
moreover, the memory of the moth was 
fresh in the minds of the crooks. 

"Steady where you are!” said Long Joe 
Jones in a low, cold voice. "I’ll down the 
first man that squawks or makes a pass at 
his gun. I ain’t bluffin’ none. I mean busi¬ 
ness. If you make trouble and I have to 
shoot my way out of here, I start on you 
and don’t you never forgit it!” 

P )R the moment, at least, they took him 
at his word. Noise in the saloon had 
again risen to its normal level. Long Joe 
sure hoped it stayed there. He was playing 
with powder now and knew that this crazy 
business might blow up in his face at any in¬ 
stant. Couldn’t expect to hold these tough 
gunmen longer than a matter of seconds. 
Soon as the surprise wore off one or all of 
them would call his hand and it wouldn’t 
be funny. Had to move fast, get to hell out 
of here, and quick. 

"Cotton Top!” he growled. "Take these 
here bracelets and iron ’em up. Go be¬ 
hind ’em and be damned keerful.” 

Motioning with his gun, he gruffly com¬ 
manded the others, "Line tip there with 
yo’ paws on the table. Git a move on!” 

Three of the crooks started to obey— 
hesitantly, as if they were half a mind to 
make a fight, whereupon Cotton Top pulled 
his gun. 

"I’m a-sidin’ this here fool sheriff,” he 
said, " ’cause I don’t aim to let no man be 
a bigger fool than I am. Get your front 
feet on the table so’s I can hobble you 
easy. Make ’aste!” 

"Much obliged, Cot,” said Long Joe. 
He moved a step closer to the man near¬ 
est him, Chuck Hoskins, wanted for more 
than one murder, a wiry fellow with a thin 
dark face as vicious as a rat’s. He had 
shoved back his chair and stood up, thumbs 
hooked in his belt and showed no further 
disposition to obey the officer’s command. 
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the time they got there and when the cell 
door slammed behind him he was able to 


Long Joe gestured with his Colt. "Git 
over there by Doke.” 

Hoskins’ thin lips tightened. He didn’t 
move. 

"Better not try it, Chuck,” cautioned 
Jones. "I heard tell that you’re plenty fast, 
but you cain’t give me a head start like this 
and win. Line up!” 

A spark flickered for an instant in the 
gunman’s shifty eye. Long Joe caught that 
danger signal. Here comes trouble, so he 
baited a trap for it. He pretended to glance 
away and made as though to lower the 
barrel of his gun. The killer’s fingers 
darted to the handle of his six-shooter. 
Jones’ long arm shot out in a wicked jab. 
He drove the muzzle of his Colt into the 
gunman’s throat—a paralyzing blow that 
made no sound. Hoskins strangled, went 
to clutch at his neck with both hands, then 
his arms fell limp and he wilted in his 
tracks. Long Joe shifted his weapon to his 
left hand, caught the man with his right. 
No noise to arouse curiosity in the saloon. 

The critical moment was here and Jones 
recognized it. He’d win or lose now in the 
twinkling of an eye. He leveled his gun 
at Billy Temple, said to be the most dan¬ 
gerous one of the lot, and growled, "You, 
Temple! Git yo’ paws on the table! I ain’t 
a-foolin’ with you none. You’re bad and I 
know it. You can walk out of here and 
take yo’ chances in court, or you can make 
yo’ play now and take yo’ chances with 
Saint Peter. What’ll it be?” 

The husky gunman’s red face twisted in 
a crooked grin. "If I go to court I ain’t 
takin’ no chances there. Frank Steele will 
be back next week. When he’s in this 
country the law can’t hold me. I’m walkin’ 
out of here, Mister Sheriff, but me and 
Frank Steele will settle with you later on 
and don’t you never forget it.” 

He shrugged, told his companions, 
"Come on, boys. Let ’em hobble us. ’Tain’t 
no sense in messin’ with this crazy redhead 
now. Frank’ll be back before long.” 

B Y AVOIDING lighted windows and 
doors and losing no time Long Joe 
Jones got his prisoners to the courthouse 
square and safely locked in the stout old 
adobe jail without letting the town of Sotol 
know what was going on under its very 
nose. Chuck Hoskins was able to walk by 


cuss. 

"Hush yo’ mouth!” snapped Long Joe 
through the bars. "You ain’t got no call 
to squawk. I packed you mighty nigh all 
the way here.” 

In the sheriff’s office, separated from the 
cell room by partition and door, Deputy 
Sheriff Dad Simpson dropped into a chair 
as if his legs had played out. Slowly shak¬ 
ing his head, he muttered, "Lord bless 
us! Good Lord he’p us to see the light! ” 

Cotton Top Jenkins was having the time 
of his young life. He laughed, and asked, 
"You’re a-moanin’ like a old bellerin’ mule, 
Dad. Got a misery somewheres?” 

"Lord deliver us!” groaned Dad. "They’s 
four of ’em in yander and they’re big game, 
what I mean— big. This here town is shore 
to haul off and rip our jail apart and scat¬ 
ter the pieces to the fo’ winds. Mercy on 
us! But I won’t be here when it happens. 
Me—I’m neutral, plumb neutral.” 

Long Joe Jones stopped beside him, 
placed a big hand on the old deputy’s shoul¬ 
der. Grinning his lazy grin, he drawled, "1 
calc’late you’ll be here all right, Dad. You 
ain’t been drawin’ county wages all these 
years for nothin’ and you ain’t a-foolin’ me 
none. I’ll gamble on you to hold the fort 
until a Texas norther hits hell and Old 
Satan goes a-runnin’ to Saint Peter a-beg- 
gin’ more fuel.” 

Dad Simpson stared up at the lanky bronc 
rider as if he couldn’t believe his ears. 
"You don’t mean—you do mean you think 
that I’ll make a fight if I have to?” 

"I don’t think it. I know it.” 

The old man thoughtfully stroked his 
white mustache for a moment. Squinting 
up at Jones, he declared, "You’re a stranger 
here. You don’t know me. You cain’t 
imagine how neutral I can be.” 

"Huh!” snorted Long Joe. "Maybe 
you’re neutral, but I’m damned glad you’re 
on my side.” 

Gazing through a window at the lights 
on Main Street, he listened and pondered. 
Presently he shrugged carelessly, and said, 
"Reckon we’re in the same fix as a fella 
fordin’ a quicksand crossin’. He done got 
pur wheels a-rollin’ and we dassn’t let ’em 
stop. Dad, will you go and get the jedge. 
Tell him to fetch plenty ammunition.” 
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Dad went, muttering, "Have mercy on 
me a sinner.” 

Long Joe turned to Cotton Top. The 
young cowhand was seated on the sheriff’s 
table, swinging his boots and grinning at 
the prospect of more trouble. 

"Anybody can see that you ain’t got ary 
brain in yo’ head,” drawled the new deputy, 
"so I figger you’ll make a first-rate deputy 
sheriff. How’s about it?” 

Cotton Top bounced to the floor, a-rear- 
ing to go. “Just nail a badge on me and 
turn me a-loose! Then git out of the way 
old men and young women for here come 
the law!” 

Long Joe laughed. He liked this wild 
young sprout, liked him a lot. "Befo’ you 
get a badge and go to doin’ nothin’, I got 
a job of work for you. Mosey back to the 
Mexia. Don’t let nobody see you. Some¬ 
how or other call them three pardners of 
your’n outside. Tell ’em to get their rifles 
and come to the jail damned pronto. Think 
they’ll do it?” 

Young Jenkins headed for the door. 
"Shore! TTiey’ll come a-runnin’. I’m on 
my way!” 

"Whoaa-up!” Long Joe went to rolling 
a smoke. "You ain’t goin’ nowheres, yet. 
Next thing—you scout around and find Bob 
Gardner, Will Able, Sim Christian and Asa 
Dickens. Sidle up to ’em secret-like and 
tell ’em Billy Temple sent you. Tell ’em 
that old Billy and these other boys is in 
jail and he says for ’em to come and get 
him out, but to keep mum and not to fetch 
anybody else ’cause Billy is sorta ashamed 
of hisself and don’t want the whole damned 
town to know that he got jailed. Got that?” 

"You betcha! So long, Sheriff!” 

"Whoaa-up!” Long Joe took a long drag 
at his cigarette. "You cain’t run outa work 
thataway. Tell Bob Gardner and them 
fellas that Billy allows they won’t have no 
trouble much ’cause Dad Simpson is stand¬ 
ing guard alone. Billy says for ’em to come 
right in through the sheriff’s front door 
and make Dad pony up the keys. Tell ’em 
you’ll come along and he’p ’em ’cause I got 
tough with you about somethin’ or other. 
Dad will be setting at the table here with 
the lamp lit and the window open. You 
make it a point to get to the window first 
and get Dad’s keys, then tell the other 
jaspers to go on in. You drop in behind 


’em and block their back trail. Can you 
recollect all this and not get it tangled to 
hell and gone?” 

Cotton Top was already halfway to the 
door. "Shore!” he barked over his shoul¬ 
der. "I can whistle it backwards.” Then 
he brought up suddenly. "Jumpin’ Jee- 
hosephat, Sheriff!” he exclaimed cautiously. 
"Don’t you know that Bob Gardner and 
them other fellas are four of the wildest, 
wooliest wolves on this here range? If you 
pen them with the stuff we’ve already gath¬ 
ered it’ll take an army to hold ’em.” 

"Yep, I know,” said Long Joe dryly, 
"but you trot along and I’ll worry about the 
army. Rattle yo’ hocks, now!” 

S OMETIME later Dad Simpson was 
seated in the sheriff’s office near an 
open front window with a lighted lamp on 
the table beside him. The lamp had a shade 
which turned sharply downward and left 
the balance of the room more or less in 
shadows. Dad was chewing the stem of a 
cob pipe, pretending to fuss with some 
papers and apparently talking to himself 
in a voice that couldn’t be heard outside. 

"Never thought I’d live to see the day,” 
muttered the old man, "when I’d be fool 
enough to take a hand in such a crazy 
business. I been plumb neutral for bet- 
ter’n twenty year and—By Dogies!—I’m 
still thataway. Huh-oh! Here they come!” 

From the darkness outside came the click 
of bootheels on hard ground, several of 
them. Presently they stopped and one man 
came on alone walking cautiously. 

“Stick ’em up, Dad!” snapped a low, 
sharp voice. 

Cotton Top’s grinning face appeared at 
the window. He shoved his six-shooter 
closer than necessary to the old man. Dad 
dodged back and put ’em up quick. 

"Now, take one hand and fork over 
your keys,” commanded Jenkins, loud 
enough to be heard by those behind him. 
Dad gave him the keys. 

Over his shoulder, the cowhand said 
softly, "Come ahead, boys. I got ’em.” 

Led by Bob Gardner, a bulky individual 
with a heavy face and vicious little eyes, 
the four outlaws hurried up the path. Cot¬ 
ton Top handed him the keys. 

“You-all go on in while I keep Dad cov¬ 
ered,” said Jenkins. "I’ll foller you.” 
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The crooks strode into the sheriffs of¬ 
fice, Bob Gardner in the lead and moving 
somewhat warily as if more or less sus¬ 
picious of a trap. The room looked per¬ 
fectly innocent. Dad Simpson was the only 
man in sight, hands up and eyes plumb 
round, and the back door was closed. Gard¬ 
ner hesitated for an instant, then went 
ahead as if satisfied. By die time he reached 
the middle of the room the last man had 
crossed die threshold. Cotton Top was close 
behind, cutting off their retreat. 

"Drop yo’ guns!” 

Long Joe Jones barked the command. 
He had suddenly parted the calico curtains 
that made a shallow closet in the front cor¬ 
ner opposite where Dad was seated. Lined 
up beside him were the three X Bar hands. 
Each of the crooks was now covered by 
one of the four six-shooters. 

"Drop your guns!” roared a big voice 
from the opposite direction. 

The outlaws jerked around. This time 
they looked squarely into the eyes of a ten- 
gauge double-barrel. Judge Ransom had 
popped up from behind a letter press stand 
in the far corner. He stood there grinning 
and caressing the triggers of his shotgun as 
though he’d love to give them a pull just 
to see if it would go off. Able, Christian 
and Dickens let their pistols slip from their 
fingers to the floor. Bob Gardner set his 
big jaw and stubbornly held onto his 
weapon. 

Long Joe Jones wanted to make these 
arrests without bloodshed. In the first place 
he had no respect for lawmen who shot 
first and said "Hands Up!” afterwards, and 
in the second place he had no use for blood¬ 
shed anyhow. He ambled over to Gardner 
and stopped facing him, well out of the 
line of fire of either the judge or the X Bar 
hands. 

"We done got you corralled, Gardner,” 
he drawled quietly. "They ain’t no per¬ 
centage in you makin’ a fight ’cause you’re 
dead shore to lose. Better turn loose of yo’ 
shootin’-iron befo’ the jedge cuts you in 
two with buckshot. He’s got a idee that 
you’re the jasper that ventilated his new 
forty-dollar beaver a while back.” 

The bulky outlaw worked his jaws a 
couple of times, then squirted tobacco juice 
onto the cleanly-scrubbed board floor not 
too far from Long Joe’s bbots. 


"They’ll down me, but I’ll get you,” 
growled Gardner. "Thought of that?” 

Long Joe grinned, shifted his weight to 
one leg, and said, "Shore I been thinkin’ 
of that. I don’t like the idee either, ’cause 
then me and you will go to hell arm-in-arm 
and I don’t want to show up down there 
in such bad company.” 

Judge Ransom and the X Bar boys 
laughed. The big outlaw flushed. Again 
he squirted a stream of tobacco juice onto 
the clean floor. That floor was Dad Simp¬ 
son’s pride and joy. He swept it several 
times a day and scrubbed it with lye at 
frequent intervals. To see it mistreated this 
way was more than Dad could bear. He 
snatched up his heavy hide-bottomed chair 
and swung it with all the might in his wiry 
old arms. 

It crunched down on Bob Gardner’s 
head and smashed to smithereens! If the 
outlaw thought anything, he thought the 
roof fell on him. He folded at the knees, 
piled up right where he stood. 

Deputy Sheriff Johnathan Wesley Simpson 
was on the prod now. He brandished what 
remained of the chair at outlaws and law¬ 
men alike. "This ain’t no hog pen!” he 
snarled. "This is a respectable jail and 
I aim to keep her thataway! I’m a neutral 
cuss and I ain’t no fightin’ man, but dad- 
blame my horny old hide—I’ll salivate the 
man that insults my jail!” 

Pointing at Gardner, he roared, "Pick 
him up! Pick him up quick and pack him 
into the cell befo’ he bleeds on my floor. 
Git him outa here or I’ll shoot the polecat 
to keep him from Weedin' to death on my 
floor!” 

A LTHOUGH Long Joe Jones now had 
eight prisoners securely locked up, he 
discovered that his real worries had just 
commenced. Cotton Top Jenkins spilled the 
bad news. He admitted that his party of 
outlaws had been seen by several people 
while on their way to the jail and he was 
pretty sure that Bob Gardner had described 
what was coming off and boasted that Sotol 
County wouldn’t have a jail left when he 
got through with it. That was bad. Long 
Joe had hoped to keep things quiet until 
morning. A mob was less likely to form in 
daylight than at night; and, moreover, when 
the news of the arrests got around, other 
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honest citizens would be likely to offer to 
help the law. Now that the cat was out of 
the bag, however, he’d simply have to face 
the situation and somehow beat the other 
fellow to the punch. 

Answering his inquiries, both Judge 
Ransom and Dad Simpson declared that, in 
the absence of Frank Steele, Marshal Billy 
Dayton was the man who w'ould organize 
and lead any attempted jail delivery that 
might be made; and, furthermore, they were 
of the opinion that Dayton would have to 
do something quickly now or lose prestige 
with the lawless element that supported 
him. As law officer for the town, he had 
long harbored a grudge against county offi¬ 
cers and wouldn’t miss a chance to show 
them up if he could. 

Hunkered down on his heels with his 
back against the wall, Long Joe Jones rolled 
himself a smoke and pondered this in¬ 
formation for a few moments. Presently, 
he observed, "Strikes me that it wouldn’t be 
a bad idee for me to sorta ambulate around 
town and let some of the honest folks here¬ 
abouts know what we’ve already done. 
Maybe it’ll make it easier for ’em to get 
up nerve enough to he’p us finish what we 
started. What d’you think, Jedge?” 

The judge thought it would be a fine 
idea, provided he could stay alive long 
enough to talk to more than one or two of 
the good citizens. 

Cotton Top Jenkins spoke up enthusiasti¬ 
cally, "I’ll go, Sheriff. I’ll tell everybody 
and I’ll make it sound good.” 

Long Joe got up. He grinned down at 
the young cowhand, and drawled, "Nope, 
we dassn’t take a chance on you. We want 
folks to get the truth and nothin’ but the 
truth. Reckon I’d better go and do it my¬ 
self.” 

"Take care.” 

"Be mighty keerful.” 

"Keep a eye on your back trail.” 

"We’ll hold the fort while you’re gone.” 

Cotton Top had to take a dig at Joe. "Go 
slow and easy. Sheriff. I still think it’s a 
job for a younger man.” 

Judge Ransom said dryly, "It’s a job for 
a damned fool with guts and a smattering 
of brains.” 

It was still early. Hop Ling’s restaurant 
a short distance down Main Street from 
the courthouse was doing a lively business. 


Long Joe figured that would be a good 
place to start spreading the news. He went 
in there. The customers momentarily neg¬ 
lected their food to look at the tall deputy 
and listen to what he had to say to the 
smiling proprietor. 

Joe turned on his friendly grin, glanced 
around him, then told Hop Ling, "I dropped 
in to make shore that you re a-holdin’ plenty 
grub. We got Billy Temple and Bob Gard¬ 
ner and six other scalawags in jail now 
and 1 wouldn’t be at all surprised if we 
round up more of ’em befo’ mornin’. We’ll 
want you to feed ’em and feed ’em good 
’cause Jedge Ransom allows that the boys 
won’t have much longer to enjoy their 
vittles.” 

Knives and forks had stopped wherever 
they happened to be. Men and women 
stared at the drawling redhead as if they 
couldn’t believe their ears. 

Hop Ling volubly swore that he could 
feed a hundred men on short notice. 

The deputy stroked his long lean jaw, and 
said, "A hundred? I reckon that ought to 
be a plenty, but I ain’t shore. Much 
obliged.” 

Turning, he again grinned at the amazed 
room. "So long, folks. Uh-h, by the way 
—if any of you run onto Frank Steele, 
tell him I’m lookin’ for him, will you? So 
long.” 

Heading down the street, Long Joe Jones 
sort of wondered when a bluff ceased to be 
a bluff and got to be just plain damned 
foolishness. He wished he knew. 

The town of Sotol habitually stayed up 
late. Long Joe found the boot and saddle 
shop, several stores and all the saloons wide 
awake and open for business. He moseyed 
into each of them. Everywhere he spread 
the news about his arrests in casual off-hand 
fashion, then topped it off with the breath¬ 
taking announcement that he was looking 
for Frank Steele. The farther he went, the 
more activity he noticed on the street be¬ 
hind him. Honest folks gathered here and 
there in small groups to talk things over 
and the underworld hunted its hangouts 
for the same purpose. Up and down the 
lanky bronc rider’s long back his skin 
prickled. His nerves were as tight as fiddle 
strings, though it didn’t show on the sur¬ 
face of him. Outwardly calm, inwardly 
he was as flighty as a spooky bronc under its 
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first saddle and four times as explosive. 
Tommy Baker, cow foreman of the Circle T, 
stepped suddenly from a door close behind 
him. The next thing Tommy knew Long 
Joe’s Colt was tickling his belly and Long 
Joe was looking him over, mighty mean. 

"Hold on. Sheriff!” gasped Tommy. 
“HOLD—ON!” 

Embarrassed, Long Joe bolstered his gun 
quickly. "Sorry, stranger, powerful sorry. 
This damned six-pistol of mine jumped its 
leather all by itself and I had to ketch it on 
the fly.” 

Tommy Baker laughed nervously. After 
a quick glance around, he introduced him¬ 
self, and said softly, "I just wanted to tell 
you that I brung four of my boys into town 
tonight. If you can use five more hands, 
Sheriff, say the word. We like your style 
and we’re a-backin’ your play.” 

L ONG JOE didn’t try to hide his elation 
at this unexpected offer of help. "Much 
obliged, Baker, much obliged! I shore need 
backin'. Whereabouts are yo’ boys now?” 

"Right in here. They Ain’t had time to 
get tight yet.” 

"Bully!” exclaimed the deputy. "Will 
you round ’em up and traipse along behind 
me, keepin’ a ear to the ground and yo’ 
eyes open. I’m a-headin’ for the Rio 
Grande.” 

"Better stay out of there,” warned Baker. 
“That’s Frank Steele’s place and it’s Billy 
Dayton’s hangout.” 

Ix>ng Joe shook his head, grinning. 
"Cain’t he’p that. I gotta spread the good 
news. After 1 been in there a minute or 
so, I wish you-all would sorta filterate in 
and scatter out careless-like. Don’t start 
nothin’ until I give the sign. I’m mighty 
anxious not to do any killin’.” 

"Huh!” grunted Tommy. "There’s a 
whole slew of rannies in this country that 
need a good killin’.” 

"No doubt about it,” admitted Long Joe, 
“but when you kill off one of the scalawags 
you make him a hero. Round him up and 
corral him without no gunplay and you 
make him look plumb rediculous. That’s 
what I’m a-honin’ to do.” 

"Reckon you’re right, all right,” reluc¬ 
tantly agreed Baker. "You’re die boss, 
Sheriff. You take the point and we’ll ride 
swing, flank and drag for you.” 


Long Joe Jones ambled on down the 
street He went in and out of two sa¬ 
loons and one store spreading the news 
and saw that the Circle T men were loung¬ 
ing along behind him. He liked that. The 
prickles up and down his back were not so 
hot now. The Rio Grande crouched just 
ahead—a long building low to the ground, a 
narrow passage separating it from the store 
on this side. Dark as pitch in that alley. 
Long Joe knew that he’d ought to take to 
the middle of the street there, but he thought 
of the bodyguard back yonder and went 
ahead. 

A flash of fire deep in the alley. The 
roar of a pistol! 

Long Joe Jones jerked half around. He 
stiffened erect, then fell face-downward into 
the darkness. As he fell his six-shooter 
thundered once—twice before he hit the 
ground. He lay with his face half-buried 
in the crook of his left elbow. Gripped in 
his right hand, his gun pointed ahead. 

That narrow passage played tricks with 
the roll of gunfire. Up and down the street 
men stampeded onto the sidewalk but no 
one could tell where the shooting came 
from. Tommy Baker knew, though. He 
saw the deputy fall. A moment later he 
kneeled beside Long Joe in the darkness of 
the alley. 

"Did they get you, Sheriff?” 

"Yes, damn ’em!” growled Joe. "Ripped 
hell out’n my shirt and vest and creased my 
paunch.” 

He scrambled to his feet, cussing a blue 
streak. "Gimme time to get to the back, 
then you go into he Rio Grande and tell 
’em I been shot. Keep a eye on everybody 
and listen to how they take it.” 

Long Joe ran down the alley to the back 
of the saloon and halted around the cor¬ 
ner. No one in sight in either direction. 
That kind of surprised him. He thought 
one or both of his snap shots had nicked 
that shadowy figure as it dodged away. The 
back door was open. After cautiously look¬ 
ing the place over, he slipped quickly inside. 
Near at hand in a rear corner of the room 
stood a stack of whiskey barrels almost as 
high as his head. He stepped behind if. 
No one had caught sight of nim. Everyone 
was looking the other way, for Tommy 
Baker had showed up in the front door 
with his men at his heels. 
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"Somebody shot the new sheriff!” ex¬ 
claimed Baker. "I seen him fall.” 

The crowd showed its feelings in two 
distinctly different ways. The majority 
laughed and whooped in high glee, but 
there were a good many who didn’t look or 
act at all happy about it. 

Marshal Billy Dayton was there. Hitch¬ 
ing up his gun-belts, he swaggered impor¬ 
tantly toward the bar. "Damned good 
riddance!” he growled. "I been layin’ for 
that cuss myself and I’m sorry somebody 
beat me to him.” He flourished his arm. 
"Get your feet in the trough, boys! I’m 
buyin’.” 

Tlie minority bunch merely scowled at his 
invitation. They hung back, looking quar¬ 
relsome. Tommy Baker and his Circle T 
hands joined them, obviously ready for 
trouble and hoping that it came. Long Joe 
saw that he’d have to act quick and positive 
or this thing would wind up in a wholesale 
killing. 

He walked from behind the barrels and 
lounged in loose-jointed fashion toward the 
bar. Grinning dryly, he drawled, "I smell 
free liquor and I shore like my liquor free.” 

Botjles, glasses and cigarettes passed in 
midair. It was suddenly so still in there 
the tiny squeak of a bat outside an open 
window could be clearly heard. 

Long Joe Jones ambled on, his lanky arms 
dangling loosely at his sides. He edged in 
to the bar elbow to elbow with Marshal 
Billy Dayton! 

Utterly flabbergasted and plenty mad to 
boot, Dayton sidled away as far as he could 
without attracting attention to himself. 

Long Joe grinned quizzically down at the 
marshal, then told the bartender, ”1 been 
shot and I’m needin’ a double-bar’led dose 
of Old Crow to restore my health. Gimme 
it, will you?” 

The saloonman glanced doubtfully at 
Dayton. The brawny marshal nodded. His 
big face was as red as his shirt and that was 
red. Tommy Baker laughed. Others back 
there followed suit. Long Joe wished to 
hell they wouldn’t do that. This was a hair- 
trigger bunch and any little thing might 
touch it off. He did some powerful fast 
thinking. Billy Dayton was the leader here. 
If he started trouble the majority would 
pitch right in and there’d be a devil of a 
ruckus. Simply had to take the play away 


from Dayton, get the jump on him some¬ 
how or other, put him out of business quick 
and do it in a way that would show him up 
before the balance of them. 

"Marshal,” said the deputy lazily, “don’t 
you go to no bother a-huntin’ the fella that 
shot me.” 

"Course I will,” growled Dayton. "That’s 
my job.” 

"Maybeso, but it’s a waste of time." 

"How come?” 

Long Joe glanced around him, grinning 
with his eyes, and declared, " ’Cause I al¬ 
ready know who done it.” 

The marshal’s big jaws knotted. His eyes 
narrowed dangerously. Jones watched him 
like a cat. Everyone listened as if he dare 
not miss a word. Some moved closer, 
others moved back. 

"Afraid I can’t prove it, though,” added 
the deputy. 

Dayton relaxed slightly. With a touch 
of sarcasm, he said, "Too bad.” 

"Even if I can’t prove anything, maybe 
I’d oughta try,” continued Joe. "What 
d’you think?” 

"Shore you’d oughta try,” declared the 
marshal. "We don’t stand for no bush¬ 
whackin’ in this town.” 

The crowd wondered what was coming 
off, apparently, for it seemed to be holding 
its breath. Into this tight situation Long 
Joe Jones tossed another surprise. 

"Here, Marshal, take my Colt.” 

Then he handed over his gun, butt first! 

Dayton behaved as if he feared trickery. 
He glanced down the pistol and scowled 
inquiringly up at Joe. After a moment’s 
doubtful hesitation, he took the weapon. 

"What in hell do I want with this thing?” 
he growled. "I’m packin’ two of my own.” 

Long Joe Jones leaned back and hooked 
his right elbow on the bar. His big right 
fist now had the exact range of Billy Day¬ 
ton’s jaw and he was all set to throw it. 

"Take a sniff at its muzzle and tell me 
whether it’s been fired lately,” said the 
deputy, "then look see whether she’s loaded 
all around.” 

Again Dayton hesitated. Obviously he, 
too, wondered what was coming off. The 
crowd pressed a little closer. 

Billy grunted, "Huh!” He glared up at 
Joe. "What’s all this damned foolishness 
about?” 
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Joe's long face split in a wide smile. "Go 
ahead. It won’t bite or kick you.” 

Dayton smelled the muzzle of the 
weapon, then spun its cylinder. "It’s been 
shot and there’s two empty shells in it. 
What the devil does that prove?” 

The tall deputy kept silent for a brief 
moment while his thoughts raced over the 
plan he had made on very short notice, look¬ 
ing for weak points that might easily prove 
fatal. In an effort to make Dayton look 
silly, he was about to take the gamble of 
his life. He knew that gunmen and men 
who wanted to be gunmen practiced by the 
hour, drawing from a holster. Eventually 
their reflexes were so trained as to make the 
draw without conscious thought on their 
part. They nearly always did it in the same 
way and they invariably started with empty 
hands, or perhaps a cigarette in their fingers 
if they wanted to be fancy. Dayton was now 
holding Joe’s Colt in both hands at right 
angles in front of him, idly turning its 
cylinder. In a crisis would he think to use 
it, or would long training cause him to 
snatch at his own holster and bungle the 
draw because of the gun already in his 
hands? Long Joe Jones was gambling on 
that. 

He looked over the heads of the crowd, 
grinned at Tommy Baker and his friends. 
Carelessly and without a sign of tension in 
his voice, he told Dayton, "Hang onto my 
gun and let me see yo’ off-side Colt, will 
you?” 

The fire that flashed in Dayton’s eyes gave 
him away. He knew that he was caught. 
Strangely enough, he seemed to forget that 
he already had a gun in his hands! He 
juggled Joe’s Colt for a split second, then 
started the draw he had no doubt worked 
hard to perfect. 

That instant of delay was all Long Joe 
Jones needed. He threw his knotty fist 
with all the might in his one hundred and 
eighty pounds. The blow landed at the 
corner of Dayton’s square chin and it 
landed with a crunch. He staggered, wilted, 
out on his feet. The tall deputy took no 
further chances now. We whipped a vicious 
left hook to the burr of Billy’s ear. The 
marshal fell like an ox. 

All this happened in the space of a 
breath. 

Long Joe instantly flung up an arm, called 


out, "Hold everything, boys! Billy Dayton 
tried to bushwhack me! I’ll prove it if 
you gimme a chance!” 

Things looked bad for a second. Many 
a hand hovered near a holster, friends and 
enemies alike. Hotheads on both sides 
were spoiling for a fight. War looked Joe 
Jones in the eye from close range. He 
racked his brain for a way to stave it off. 

"I seen him!” he barked. "And that 
ain’t all!” 

He lied a little, but he had to break this 
dangerous spell. Maybe curiosity would 
hold them. 

"Go ahead and prove it if you can!” 
someone growled. 

Long Joe Jones heaved a sigh. Sweat 
trickled down his ribs and his palms were 
wet. Close shave—damned close! 

"First off,” snapped Joe, "didn’t he come 
in the back way right after the shootin’?” 

One by one, three men admitted they had 
seen him. 

“Thought so!” exclaimed the deputy. 
"The jasper that shot at me had on a red 
shirt. I seen it when he dodged into the 
light from the back door. Ain’t it a fact 
that Dayton has got the only red shirt 
here?” 

E VERYONE looked at his neighbor’s. 

No one discovered another red shirt. 
They were not popular in the cattle country 
of that day. 

Long Joe picked two men at random. 
"Will you boys take a look at Dayton’s guns 
and tell us if one of ’em ain’t been fired 
lately?” 

They did. Dayton’s right-hand pistol 
smelled of freshly burned powder and its 
cylinder held one empty shell. A murmur 
ran through the room when these findings 
were announced. 

Joe continued, "Look at that tear in his 
right sleeve. Now roll it up and see if there 
ain’t a lead burn under it. Think I nicked 
•him with my first shot.” 

The two men did what the deputy asked 
and found what he said they’d find. 

He now demanded, "Don’t all them 
things prove it?” 

His friends vociferously declared that he 
had proved what he set out to prove. 
His enemies—some shame-facedly nodded 
affirmatives, others turned away in surly 
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silence. At the moment Marshal Billy 
Dayton’s stock was mighty low. 

Suddenly a marked change came over 
Long Joe Jones. Gone was his whimsical 
grin. His face was lean and hard and his 
deep-set eyes were utterly cold. Unarmed, 
for bis gun still lay on the floor where Day- 
ton had dropped it, he nevertheless looked 
the part of a dangerous man defiant of the 
odds against him and sternly determined to 
do his duty as an officer of the law. 

The time had come to strike, and he 
struck. "I’m arrestin’ Billy Dayton for as¬ 
sault with intent to kill,” he said firmly. 
"He can tell his side of it in court. Some¬ 
body get water and bring him to. He’s 
goin’ to jail tonight!” 

T WO hours later Long Joe Jones was on 
guard at the jail. He sat near an open 
front window in the sheriff’s office, strad¬ 
dling his chair, arms folded across its back 
and his chin resting upon them. Gazing 
thoughtfully out at Main Street and its en¬ 
virons, he listened to the midnight voice of 
this wild frontier town and idly wondered 
what was going on beneath the raucous 
sounds that accompanied the rough play and 
quarrels of rugged men and rugged women, 
too. 

The moon, also, may have been curious. 
From a point almost overhead it probed 
every nook and cranny with its silvery 
shafts, making shadows hard to find and 
exposing skulkers to interested eyes. Joe 
was mighty glad to have that moon. He 
needed it tonight. If he or the man who 
relieved him didn’t fall asleep there’d be no 
surprise attack on the jail with that old moon 
standing guard up there. 

Though bone-tired, the lanky bronc rider 
felt pretty good. In the darkened room be¬ 
hind him Judge Ransom, Dad Simpson, 
Cotton Top Jenkins and his three friends 
were sleeping with weapons handy. Back 
yonder in the cell he had a middling-big 
gathering of crooks. In addition to the six 
men here with him to help hold his prison¬ 
ers, other good citizens had come forward 
after Dayton’s arrest and offered their serv¬ 
ices; not to mention Tommy Baker and his 
four cowhands, who were now scattered 
through town, keeping an eye on things so 
as to bring word if a mob began to form 
or anything else suspicious occurred. No 
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fooling, it looked as if the honest folks in 
Sotol were crawling out of their holes. 

Judge Ransom told him that it was be¬ 
cause he had showed good people that he 
could get the jump on the outlaw element. 
The judge declared that he was going to 
succeed where other officers had failed sim¬ 
ply because he had moved so infernally fast 
and kept on moving and done so much in 
no time at all. He hadn’t given the crooks 
a chance to get set to fight back. At the 
rate he was going, said Ransom, they’d 
have no trouble in getting prosecution wit¬ 
nesses to come in and testify and no jury 
of honest men would be afraid to return a 
verdict of GUILTY. If the Prosecuting At¬ 
torney got back tomorrow, the judged hoped 
to convene court and get going before 
Frank Steele showed up. 

Long Joe’s thoughts were jogging along 
easy-like on first one trail and then another 
when he caught sight of something that 
made him sit up straight and sudden. A 
man darted from behind Hop Ling’s res¬ 
taurant. He ran through the moonlight to 
an old adobe wall thirty yards nearer the 
jail, hid there for a moment, then made an¬ 
other quick dash that carried him across the 
street to a ditch fifty feet from the jail. 
Long Joe knelt at the window, straining 
his eyes and ears. 

The man in the ditch called out softly, 
"Don’t shoot! I’m Tommy Baker. Let me 

Joe cautiously answered, "Come a-run- 
nin’, Tommy.” 

The sleepers in the office awoke and 
every man groped for his gun, even Dad 
Simpson. He was at the door with his 
Winchester when the cow foreman slipped 
hurriedly in. 

Tommy Baker was out of breaath and ex¬ 
cited, for he had exciting news. "Frank 
Steele is back in town!” 

That swept the cobwebs from the heads 
of sleepy men and it jerked an oath from 
Long Joe Jones. 

"Old Lady Luck shore loves us,” he 
drawled. "We’re a-listenin’. Tommy.” 

Frank got back about thirty minutes ago,” 
said Baker. "He was drivin’ a horse herd 
—about two hundred—him and six men, 
and he has penned ’em here tonight. He—” 

Joe interrupted, "Mexican horses?” 

"Nope. "These are Texas horses. I 
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heard one of his hands say that they’d come 
a long ways and made mighty hard drives.” 

"I gotta see them horses,” muttered Jones. 
"Where did he pen ’em?” 

"Just a little ways down yonder,” re¬ 
plied Baker, pointing. "Steele built the 
pens and some stalls and STN men put up 
their horses there when they come to 
town.” 

Long Joe nodded. "Go ahead, Tommy.” 

"Frank Steele is a damned sight madder’n 
I ever seen him,” declared Baker, "and 1 
seen 'him mad a-plenty. I was in the Rio 
Grande when they told him about the Acosta 
shootin’ and how the other boys got jailed. 
He swears he’ll burn the guts out of the 
courthouse and jail clean down to the ’dobe 
and he’ll hang the new sheriff with a old 
rope. That’s what I heard him say.” 

"Sounds bad,” drawled Joe. "He’s done 
talked some, but what’s he doin’ about it?” 

Tommy Baker answered with a serious 
face. "He’s doin’ a-plenty, too. Frank is 
already gatherin’ a band of crooks to he’p 
him and a whole slew of ’em is plumb 
willin’. Frank ain’t a-wastin’ no time, 
Sheriff. Honest folks is gettin’ flighty 
again and some of ’em is fixin’ to hit for 
tall timber.” 

Judge Ransom did a pretty fair job of 
cussing. 

Cotton Top and his friends were appar¬ 
ently kept silent by the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion. 

Dad Simpson muttered a series of "Good 
Lord he’p us to see the light!” Meanwhile, 
he repeatedly tested the action of his Win¬ 
chester. 

Long Joe Jones plunged into deep 
thought. It would be one hell of a note 
to lose this pot after having dealt himself 
what had looked like a winning hand. Once 
again he didn’t know what an experienced 
law officer would do and again lie told him¬ 
self that he’d be better off to do something 
unexpected and different anyhow. He sure 
had forked a bad one and the bad ones 
never gave a rider much time to figure what 
he’d ought to do. He didn’t take much 
time now. 

“Jedge," he drawled lazily, "strikes me 
that things is a-breakin’ jest about right for 
us. We been wantin’ Frank Steele pow¬ 
erful bad and here he is. All we gotta 
do is to go and get the cuss.” 


"You go,” said the judge dryly. "I’ll 
wait here for you.” 

Long Joe chuckled. "Dad, d’you reckon 
you can make room for Steele in yo’ jail?” 

The old deputy answered dolefully, "1 
got room for him all right, but you mark 
my words—there’s more room for him in 
the ground, deep in the ground. That’s 
where you’d better put Frank Steele.” 

"It’s up to the jedge to put him there,” 
replied Joe. "I don’t aim to do no killin’ 
if 1 can he’p it.” 

He went on to say, "Tommy, you slide 
hack and tell one of yo’ hands to keep his 
nose to Steele’s trail. The minute the mob 
starts to move, have yo’ boy run like hell 
to them pens and let us know. That’s where 
we’ll be, you and yo’ other hands and me. 
I’ll meet you-all there. I gotta get a look 
at them horses. Make ’aste now, Tommy.” 

"On my way,” said Baker at the door, 
"but you’d better take care at the corral. 
There’ll be a Steele man on guard.” 

Before leaving, Long Joe asked Judge 
Ransom and the others guarding the pris¬ 
oners to stay under cover and hold their 
fire until the mob got to the very door of 
the jail, if it ever got that far. As he slip¬ 
ped out by a side entrance, his parting 
admonition was, "You-all set tight and 
watch the fun.” 

And he heard Judge Ransom say, "There 
goes a damned fool with guts and more 
than a smattering of brains.” 

L ONG JOE JONES cautiously cut a wide 
circle, traveled fast and came in be¬ 
hind the pens where Baker had said he’d 
find them. Meanwhile, he had considered 
several different ways in which he might 
possibly dispose of Steele’s guard and finally 
decided upon die simplest and most direct 
method. He ambled carelessly around the 
end of the shed-roofed stalls like a man 
going nowhere in particular with nothing 
important on his mind. A few yards away 
a tired and sleepy Mexican vaquero got 
groggily to his feet. The man’s massive 
shoulders and long arms made him look 
to be almost as wide as he was tall. One 
hand rubbed hi$ eyes, the other groped for 
his pistol, then he apparently caught sight 
of the deputy’s badge and gun. Up went 
both hands—-high. 

"That’s it, hombre,” drawled Long Joe. 
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"Grab old moon by the whiskers and hang 
on. What’s yo’ name?” 

The man answered in excited Spanish, 
"T-Tomas Ruiz, senor, and I am an inno¬ 
cent man with many beautiful women and 
fine children to feed and clothe.” 

Joe stopped a smile. He had grown up 
with Texas-Mexican or Tejano boys and 
girls—good Americans—and worked with 
vaqueros all his working life. He spoke 
Spanish more correctly than English be¬ 
cause the former wasn’t adapted to his 
lingo. This man could be useful. Long 
Joe was in a big hurry, but figured he’d 
better spend a little precious time on this 
Tomas Ruiz. Couldn’t tell what he might 
turn out to be. 

“Tomas Ruiz, eh?” said Jones in Eng¬ 
lish. "That’s a mighty good name, all right, 
but I ain’t shore.” 

- “You are not sure about what, Capitan?” 

"About whether I’d oughta cut yo’ 
tongue out or cut yo’ throat to keep you 
from hollerin’ for help.” 

The vaquero flew into Spanish again. 
“Neither, General, neither! It will not be 
necessary for you to cut on me. I give you 
the word of a gentleman—a horseman. By 
all the Saints, I swear it!” 

Joe listened for unusual sounds on Main 
Street. None. 

Long Joe Jones had a great liking for 
Mexican hands when they were just mid¬ 
dling honest. This one looked that way. 
The lanky bronc rider pretended to think. 
"Mmmm—huh! If I don’t whittle on you, 
or hang you, or hobble you, will you give 
me yo’ word to keep still and tell me what 
I want to know? Is it a trade, Tomas?” 

"Si, si, Presidente! It is a good trade for 
me!” 

"Yeah, I betcha it is,” said Joe dryly. 
"Stand hitched, now. I gotta comb you for 
killin’ tools. Mmmm, one six-gun. One 
knife —two knives —three knives! Hell’s 
bells! How many more knives?” 

Tomas shrugged his big shoulders 
apologetically and started to drag down one 
hand—stopped suddenly. "Only one more 
knife, my patron, just one very small and 
very sharp knife for the delicate slitting 
of windpipes at close quarters.” 

"Where in Sam Hill is the thing?” 

"In my beautiful red sash, Don Jones, 
that my—’’ 
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"Whoaa-up! How in hell d’you happen 
to know my name? Talk!” 

Tomas Ruiz cringed from the bottom of 
his ornate leather leggings to the peak of 
his tall sombrero. “A million regrets, mj 
capitan! That was a mistake, a great mis¬ 
take!” 

"You damned tootin’ it was. Talk!” 

A MASTER of flattery, especially when his 
own hide was in jeopardy, the vaquero 
talked aplenty. "Si, senor, I will gladly 
explain truthfully. Once, at a great fiesta 
in San Antonio, I saw The Tall Horseman 
of the Guadaloupe ride the wildest of wild 
horses as no other man could ride them. 
He won the grand prize. And I also saw 
him shoot the pistol as no other man could 
shoot. Again he won the grand prize. Many 
beautiful ladies waved their fans and threw 
flowers to him and—” 

"Fiddlesticks!” snapped Long Joe, 
embarrassed. "Where is that dadblamed 
knife?” 

"As I told you truthfully, Capitan,” an¬ 
swered Tomas, "it is in the sash that my 
lovely Maria—I should say my Laredo 
Maria, for there have been and are other 
Marias in my life past and present—” 

"Be still!” growled the deputy. "I don’t 
give two whoops shout yo’ Marias. It’s a 
knife I’m after.” 

He quickly discovered the knife, a 
wicked little blade, secreted in a pocket in 
the sash so cleverly padded as to hide it 
from exploring fingers. 

Again Long Joe paused to listen. No 
disturbing sounds. He wondered how much 
more time he dared to spend on this 
Tejano. The funny cuss could be mighty 
useful, no two ways shout it. 

Balancing the vaquero’s six-shooter in 
one hand, the knives in his other, Joe step¬ 
ped back and looked him over in the moon¬ 
light. "I reckon you’re clean now. Take 
yo’ hands down if you’re a mind to. D’you 
want me to tie you so as to make it look 
like you put up a good fight?” 

"No, senor." 

"What if Frank Steele or some of his 
men catch you runnin’ loose here with me?” 

Tomas went to talking pretty good Eng¬ 
lish. "I won’t give one damn if they do. 
I’ve quit working for Frank Steele.” 
"When and how come?” 
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A N AMAZING display of white teeth 
suddenly split the lower half of the 
Tejano’s dark face. He said in English, "I 
quit Frank Steele the minute 1 saw your 
badge. I’ve quit stealing horses for a thief. 
I’d a damned sight rather steal horses for 
a sheriff. You came here to lift you a 
horse, didn’t you. Mister Jones?” 

In spite , of everything, Long Joe had to 
laugh. Presently, he said, "Don’t call me 
'Jones.’ My name is Butler in this country. 
And you never saw me befo’ tonight. Un¬ 
derstand?” 

Tomas swore that he understood perfect¬ 
ly, adding, "Which horse d’you want me 
to get for you, Sheriff?” 

All of a sudden Long Joe Jones made 
what might have been called a fool deci¬ 
sion. At the moment he, himself, was none 
too sure that it wouldn’t cost him plenty, 
but he was gambling for something worth 
the risk involved—the friendship of a 
Tejano who knew a lot about Frank Steele. 

Dropping into Spanish, he said serious¬ 
ly, "Tomas, my friend, as one horseman 
to another—I trust you. Here are your 
weapons. Come, follow me. We have 
much work to do and little time.” 

Long Joe turned his back on the man 
and walked away! 

For a moment Tomas Ruiz just stood 
there, utterly speechless, staring at his pistol 
and knives. Then he burst into Spanish 
that tumbled out so fast, even Jones had 
difficulty in getting it all. The vaquero 
swore great and terrible oaths of fidelity to 
the man who had trusted him, using both 
Spanish and English, and he wound up say¬ 
ing, "Much work? I—Tomas Ruiz will do 
it all. You command me, Don J—ah—But¬ 
ler, and I will obey. We are your slaves, I 
and my four sharp knives!” 

W ITH the aid of a lantern which Tomas 
found and lighted, turned low and 
kept hidden under his serape, Long Joe 
quickly inspected the seven saddle horses 
in the stalls. Each wore a familiar brand, 
a brand from the Guadaloupe—his home 
range! But the lean horseman got the sur¬ 
prise of his life when he came to the last 
stall. There he met up with Old Slash, a 
big bay with a bar of white running diagon¬ 
ally across its black tail—a rare and un¬ 
mistakable marking. Two years back Long 


Joe had gentled and trained that colt and 
turned it over to Clay Osborn for use as 
his Sunday horse! 

In a low, tight voice, he fired questions 
at the vaquero. 

"Who rides this horse?” 

"That is Senor Steele’s private horse, 
Don Butler.” 

"How long has Steele had it?” 

"He rode it from the East soon after I 
went to work for the STN. That was al¬ 
most two years ago.” 

"What does he call the horse?” 

"Slash, senor.” 

Long Joe Jones turned his back on the 
vaquero and the light. At the moment he 
didn’t want Tomas to see his face. "Nat¬ 
urally,” he said carelessly. "Any twister 
startin’ a colt with that markin’ would be 
shore to name it Slash.” 

Quickly he led the way to the corral. The 
horses bunched on the far side, warily 
watching the men, prepared to dodge ropes. 
Long Joe squeezed them down and they 
strung out in a scramble around the circu¬ 
lar fence. Streaming past him were brands 
that he knew well, old acquaintances, most 
of them owned by the ORX Livestock Com¬ 
pany—the Osborn outfit! 

Jones muttered an oath under his breath. 
He went to firing questions again. “Did 
you go East with Steele after these horses?” 

"Only part way, Don Butler,” answered 
Ruiz in Spanish. "He took five other 
vaqueros and myself as far as Oakville and 
left us there with orders to wait. We 
camped at Oakville two weeks. Then Senor 
Steele returned with this band and six 
vaqueros. We exchanged horses with them. 
They went home and we brought the herd 
to Sotol.” 

"Where’d them fellas come from?” 

"They did not say. They would not talk 
to us.”. 

"Didn’t you try to find out where they 
was from?” 

"Yes, Don Butler. Being slightly curi¬ 
ous, I asked one of them. He told me to 
go to hell. Most impolite, he was. One 
of my knives had already tasted his blood 
When Senor Steele interfered. I regret that 
the man will live.” 

"Does Steele fetch lots of stuff from the 
East?” 

"Yes, senor.” 
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“He always handles it thataway?” 

"Yes, senor.” 

"Does he move many horses and cows 
from here East?” 

“Many, senor, many.” 

"Handle ’em in the same way?” 

"Yes, Don Butler. We drive to some 
point where another crew meets us. We 
always exchange saddle stock. They take 
the herd East and we return West.” 

Long Joe’s eyes darted from horse to 
horse in the corral. His lean face set in 
hard lines. He saw plenty trouble just 
ahead; but, looking through and beyond it, 
he saw the end of the trail. He turned 
on his heel and went quickly back to the 
stalls. 

"Come on, Tomas,” said Jones briskly. 
"Let’s us saddle up six horses. Going to 
need ’em. We’re due to have company 
befo’ long.” 

S HORTLY thereafter Tommy Baker and 
three of his hands arrived. "Sorry to 
be so long,” he said, "but it has taken a little 
time to round up my boys. I left Harry 
back there to keep a eye on things. The 
old town is a-simmerin’ good and purty soon 
she’s shore to boil like hell.” 

Long Joe Jones was strictly business now. 
"Let ‘er boil,” he snapped, cinching up Old 
Slash. "We’ll cool her off a-plenty.” 

With the men gathered close around him 
and speaking low so as not to be overheard 
by anyone outside, he quickly went on to 
explain his plan of action down to the 
smallest detail. Everyone had to understand 
precisely what he was supposed to do and 
when to do it. He was gambling against 
big odds and the slightest misplay might 
cause disaster. Three of the Circle T men 
mounted Steele horses and rode away as if 
they were leaving town. Long Joe, Tommy 
Baker and Tomas Ruiz hunkered down in 
the shadow of the shed to watch, listen and 
wait. 

A few minutes later Harry Larkin, the 
Grde T hand whom Baker had left behind, 
came running on a foot-path through the 
patch of chaparral that hid the corral from 
the main part of town. 

"They’re ready to go!” he exclaimed 
breathlessly. "Steele has gathered a big 
bunch—no tellin’ how many, and they’re 
shapin’ up a mob right out in the middle 
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of Main Street. Everybody else is a-huntin’ 
cover.” 

Long Joe Jones got to his feet with a 
growl of satisfaction. "Bully! Now we'll 
get some action. Did you happen to hear 
Steele say how he aims to do what all he 
said he was goin’ to do? Or is he keepin' 
mum?” 

"He’s talkin’ right out loud and big, 
Sheriff, and I seen and heard it all,” an¬ 
swered Larkin. “Somebody wanted to Injun 
the jail, circle it and all that, but Steele 
swears they’ll charge straight up to that 
ditch along the road in front of the place. 
They’ll take cover there and blow the 
sheriff’s office to hell with rifles and six- 
shooters and a dozen or so scatter-guns 
loaded with buckshot. Then they’ll bust 
into the cell and turn the boys a-loose. 
After that they’ll set fire to the courthouse 
and jail and watch ’an burn. What I mean, 
Sheriff, he’s got enough men to do it, too.” 

“Don’t you gamble too strong on that,” 
said Long Joe grimly. "Let’s go, fellas!” 

I T WAS dead quiet in the sheriff's office. 

The place was dark and gave the im¬ 
pression of innocent slumber rather than 
armed and alert hostility. Two front and 
two side windows were deeply recessed in 
the thick walls. At each of these openings 
crouched one or more men, their faces 
tight, their eyes restlessly searching every 
shadow that might hide an enemy and out¬ 
side, hidden in a pile of old adobe bricks, 
Cotton Top Jenkins stood guard at the 
rear of the jail with rifle and revolver. 
Naturally, Judge Ransom was in command. 
He knelt at a front window with Dad 
Simpson. The old deputy fondled his Win¬ 
chester and had sworn to fight like hell to 
protect his jail, if for no other reason. Sud¬ 
denly, the night seemed to lose its voice. 
Up and down Main Street lights burned as 
usual, but the town was as silent as a tomb 
—like a town that had died with its eyes 
wide open. 

“Say, Dad,” whispered the judge, "d’you 
hear anything suspicious down the street?” 

“No sah, Jedge, I don’t hear nothin’, 
nothin’ at all.” 

"You’re right—nothing at all, and that’s 
what sounds suspicious.” Ransom lifted his 
voice slightly. "Keep your powder dry and 
your eyes open, boys.” 
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The windows of the sheriff’s office did 
not look directly down the full length of 
Main Street. They viewed the street from 
an angle across vacant property and past 
the corner of Hop Ling’s restaurant, not 
more than a third the length of the 
thoroughfare. Presently a low and peculiar 
sound crept through the jail windows. It 
came from the heart of Sotol—shufflings, 
dull and metallic clicks, mumblings—a 
weird sound, as if the dead town were 
miraculously struggling back to life. In the 
sheriff’s office men sank a little lower at 
their windows, fingered their weapons, said 
nothing. The sound moved slowly up the 
street, steadily nearer, until a close-packed 
body of men came into view. . . . Bipts 
shuffling in dust, heels tapping on hard 
ground, the click of metal on metal— 
weapons, men muttering one to another, 
the voice of a mob! The moon picked them 
up, sprinkled their clothing with silver, 
bounced its rays from their gun-barrels, but 
left their faces in shadows for a mob wears 
its hat low. 

"Godamighty, they’s a million of ’em!” 
muttered a young X Bar hand. "We don’t 
stand a ghost of a show!” 

"Don’t be foolish,” snapped Judge Ran¬ 
som. "Frank Steele and his mob have got 
a surprise coming to them. I don’t know 
what it’ll be, but I’ll gamble on that long- 
geared redhead to surprise ’em aplenty. 
Just take it easy, boys, and keep under 
cover when they start shooting. Don’t you 
fire a shot until I give the word.” 

The mob came on steadily. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. The strain began to tell on the men 
at the jail. One breathed loud enough to 
be heard in the room. Another nervously 
cocked and uncocked his rifle. Even old 
Dad Simpson showed impatience. 

"Looky yander!” he muttered to the 
judge. "That big man out in front is Frank 
Steele. I know his walk. I can pick him 
off easy. Save us a heap of trouble.” 

"No! Wait.” 

Steele halted somewhat short of the road 
that ran in front of the jail at right angles 
to Main Street. He lifted his arm. The mob 
knotted around him. Apparently he was 
giving final instructions before the charge. 
From somewhere north of the jail in the 
vicinity of the courthouse came a sharp 
whistle. It could have been a night-flying 


bird or a man calling a dog. Beyond a 
narrow belt of chaparral south of the jail 
and west of the road, a cloud of dust boiled 
up dull white in the moonlight. A horse 
squealed down there. The mob shook itself 
loose, spread out a little. Frank Steele again 
took the lead. He broke into an easy run 
toward the jail, the mob at his heels. The 
excitement of the charge took hold of them. 
Yells burst out. A few shots were fired 
and bullets gouged dust from the jail’s 
adobe walls. One whipped through a win¬ 
dow and shattered the unlighted lamp on 
the sheriff’s table. 

"Get down!” barked Judge Ransom. 
"Keep down until I give the word!” 

The mob, many of whom were more or 
less drunk, now broke into furious yelling 
and shooting. Running in a compact body 
they made a wild dash for the road and 
the cover of the ditch on its far side, no 
doubt mystified and perhaps fearful of a 
trap because they discovered no sign of life 
in the sheriff’s office. They set up an in¬ 
fernal racket and did a lot of shooting that 
hurt no one and did no particular damage. 
Apparently Steele and his men were mak¬ 
ing so much noise and were so intent upon 
storming the jail in this showy and foolish 
way they neither saw nor heard, until too 
late, the band of men and horses that raced 
from behind the chaparral onto the road 
a short distance south and came thunder¬ 
ing down upon them! 

L ONG JOE JONES was in effect grasp¬ 
ing at straws. Far as he was concerned, 
Frank Steele had showed up and gathered 
a mob at precisely the wrong time. It might 
have been a different story a few days later. 
By that time the law would have rallied 
the good citizens to its support and organ¬ 
ized them so as to resist any move made by 
the criminal element. As it was now, the 
odds against Jones were terrific. He 
couldn’t meet them with force. He simply 
had to employ trickery, strategy. Of course, 
he could have holed up in the courthouse 
and jail and shot it out with the mob. 
Might have whipped them, too; but, at best 
it would have been slaughter on both sides 
and, win or lose, nothing to be proud of 
in his estimation. 

Long Joe admitted to himself that stam¬ 
peding Steele’s horses into the mob was 
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LONG JOE FORKS A BAD ONE 


nothing more than a wild gamble. He 
hoped that in the excitement of a surprise 
by night this way, loose horses would mo¬ 
mentarily be mistaken for charging riders 
and to strengthen this effect, he and the 
three men with him rode low on their 
horses’ necks howling like mad and firing 
into the air from time to time. He wanted 
to stampede the half-tight and least hardy 
soills in the mob and disorganize the bal¬ 
ance of them. Above all, he hoped that 
the deadly hoofs and teeth of the horses 
would create enough confusion to enable 
him to get Frank Steele, take him alive. 

Pointed by Jones on the right and Baker 
on the left, the stampede roared down the 
road at racing speed. At the rear of the 
herd and more or less hidden by its dust 
Harry Larkin and Tomas Ruiz whooped 
and yelled, blazed away with their six-shoot¬ 
ers and made enough racket for ten men, 
driving the horses into a frenzy and fur¬ 
thering the deception that a large body of 
riders was making the charge. The stam¬ 
pede caught most of the mob on the road. 
A few stragglers who hadn’t reached the 



road turned and ran back to town. Half¬ 
drunk and bewildered men were hurled 
aside or knocked down and trampled. Sober 
and cool-headed men escaped for the time 
being by flinging themselves into the ditch 
and turning their guns on the horses, 
swerving or splitting the herd. Suddenly 
the three Circle T riders dashed around the 
comer of the courthouse. Waving slickers, 
yelling and firing into the air, they met thq 
stampede head-on. The lead horses reared. 


sat down and tried to stop or turn. Long 
Joe and Tommy Baker added their weight 
to that of the Circle T’s, Harry and Tomas 
raced up to help and the stampede was 
quickly converted into a turbulent mass of 
frantic animals, milling where the mob had 
been, the outside horses fighting to get into 
the bunch and away from the guns that 
blazed around them. Horses were down. 
Men were down. Horses and men screamed 
frightfully. Indescribable terror and con¬ 
fusion ensued. 

While fighting to keep his seat on a 
horse that had gone mad with fear and ex¬ 
citement, Long Joe caught sight of Frank 
Steele. Crouched in the ditch behind the 
carcass of a dead horse nearby, the big 
black-haired man was working his six- 
shooter with cool deliberation. One of his 
bullets whipped Joe’s hat away. Another 
burned bis side. The tall rider dropped 
Indian fashion to the nigh side of his horse 
and dealt it a blow over the eye with the 
palm of his hand. The half-crazed animal 
whirled and plunged directly at Steele. He 
sent a bullet into its forehead. It fell head¬ 
long at his feet. As the horse went down 
Long Joe literally flung himself onto Steele, 
striking viciously with the barrel of his 
Colt. The blow went home. The horse 
thief wilted, but his six-shooter exploded 
practically in Jones’ face. 

Although the bullet missed him, the flash 
temporarily blinded Long Joe. An orange- 
red curtain dropped over his eyes and dur¬ 
ing a nightmare of seconds that seemed 
like hours he lay there in the bottom of 
the ditch, listening to the crash of gunfire 
around him and cringing from the thunder 
of hoofs that threatened to crush him. After 
a moment he wondered why the horses 
hadn’t already tromped him to death. He 
couldn’t understand that. He wanted to get 
up and run, but that would be damned fool¬ 
ishness—blind like he was. Pounding hoofs 
came even closer and a gun roared right 
above him. He turned his head and tried 
to look. He could see a little now! Through 
a red film he saw a man standing over him, 
waving a hat and flashing a gun in the faces 
of horses that would have trampled him. 
The man was afoot, gambling his own life 
to protect him. Long Joe Jones sprang to 
his feet. 

"Tomas!” he roared above the noise. 
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"Git away from here! They’ll tromp you! 
Cross the ditch!” 

The vaquero’s white teeth flashed through 
dust and gun smoke. "Thanks to the Saints 
—you live!” he yelled back in Spanish. "I 
follow you, senor!” 

Together they carried Frank Steele out 
of the ditch and onto the jail yard. 

T HE horses commenced to scatter now 
and Jones waved a signal to let them 
go. Cotton Top Jenkins came on the run 
from his post behind the jail and Judge 
Ransom led his men from the sheriff's office 
in a sortie timed to perfection. Long Joe 
now had all the help he needed to round 
up what was left of the mob without a 
fight and a short while later the jail cell 
was bursting at the seams with prisoners. 
The wounded were held under guard in 
the courthouse and Doc Withers had a man- 
sized job patching them up. 

They bandaged Frank Steele’s head and 
revived him in the sheriff’s office. Judge 
Ransom, County Judge Wilson, Long Joe 
Jones, Dad Simpson and Tomas Ruiz were 
there. 

As soon as Steele got his bearings he 
staggered up from his chair. His wits evi¬ 
dently went to work fast enough, for he 
tried to get the jump on the situation. 
Pointing at Long Joe, he demanded, 
"What’s that man doin’ here? He’s a crook 
and a killer and there’s a big reward out 
for him!” 

Everybody looked at Jones and Judge 
Ransom. Though his face was serious, the 
judge had a devilish twinkle in his eye. 
His voice was smooth, silky, "Why, Steele, 
you must be mistaken. He Joseph J. But-' 
ler, Sotol County’s new deputy sheriff and 
a damned good one, if you ask me.” 

"Butler, hell!” roared Steele. "He’s Long 
Joe Jones, a crook and a gunman!” 

Ransom hid a smile behind his slender 
hand. He purred, "Interesting, Steele, very. 
May I ask how you happen to know this 
about him?” 

"I—well—er—I—” Steele blustered and 
spluttered and his big face got very red in 
spots. "I know it—that’s all!” 

Long Joe Jones chuckled aloud. Strad¬ 
dling a chair with his arms folded on its 
back the red-headed bronc rider then 


grinned at everybody, including Steele him¬ 
self. "Shore he knows it,” he drawled, "and 
I don’t mind tellin’ you how come he 
knows so much. I used to work for him. 
I done gentled many a colt for Frank 
Steele.” 

He paused, cocked an eye at Frank and 
grinned at Judge Ransom. "But, out where 
I worked for him,” he added dryly, "his 
name ain’t Steele!” 

That brought Ransom up in his chair, 
likewise everyone else. 

"He’s a damned liar!” bellowed Steele, 
"and I—!” 

"Be quiet, Steele!” barked Ransom. 
"Now, you go ahead—Butler or Jones or 
whatever your name is.” 

"Ain’t got far to go,” said Long Joe 
lazily. "This here scalawag is Clay Os¬ 
born, general manager of 'the ORX Live¬ 
stock Company over on the Guadaloupe. 
And what I mean, gents—he’s a thief. His 
pappy owns the outfit and I betcha he’s 
stealing the old man blind!” 

Jones uncoiled quickly from his chair 
and faced Steele. "I called you a horse 
thief once before, Clay,” he said quietly, 
"but I couldn’t prove it then. I can now 
and I will, damn yo’ dirty hide!” 

Frank Steele went to cussing. 

Judge Ransom cut him short. "Do your 
talking in court! Dad, lock him up.” 

W HEN Dad and his prisoner had gone, 
the fiery little jurist walked over and 
solemnly shook hands with Joe. "Con¬ 
gratulations, Long Joe Jones. Now we won’t 
have to bury you tomorrow.” 

"Huh? What’s that, Jedge?” 

"So we’ll just go ahead and bury Slim 
by his right name—Slim Trotter, the bank 
robber who shot Ranger Joseph J. Butler 
in a gunfight a couple of weeks ago, and 
took his papers. Didn’t you know that?” 
"Who? Me? Know that? HELL, NO!” 
"Too bad. But it’s a fact. Ranger Cap¬ 
tain Hank Jackson wrote me about it and 
I had his letter in my pocket when you 
showed up and said who you were.” 
"Well, I’ll be everlastingly—!” 

"No you won’t! You’ll be the next 
sheriff of Sotol County, and if you don’t 
take the job I’ll have Dad lock you up with 
the rest of the crooks!” 
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Men Don’t Usually Write From Prison to Engage 
a Guide for a Fishing Trip 



White Water Challenge 


By HUGH B. CAVE 


W HEN the canoe was packed 
and ready at the lake shore, 
Joe Glay went back to the gen¬ 
eral store to say good-bye to 
Ellen Hadley. He didn’t have 
to do that; he just wanted to. He was a lit¬ 
tle surprised to find her in die back room, 
deep in a study of Sunday’s newspaper. 

"Joe,” die said, "look.” 

'Hie paper was open to a story about the 
two men who had escaped from the prison 
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Friday night, leaving a murdered trusty and 
a blind trail behind them. Joe had already 
read the story. "What about it?” he de¬ 
manded. 

"Look at these pictures!” 

Joe had already looked at the pictures, 
too, but he leaned over and frowned at 
them again. They were poor photographs 
and the printing had blurred them. But he 
could see what Ellen meant, all right. Flint 
Davis and Deacon Kinsley did faintly re- 
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semble the two men who had arrived in 
Moose Landing a couple of hours ago. 

But the idea was crazy! "It says here,” 
Joe pointed out, "that Deacon Kinsley had 
red hair. This Dr. Williams’ hair is black 
as crow feathers, even if he does sort of 
resemble the Deacon. And Mr. White wears 
those glasses. It doesn’t say here that Flint 
Davis ever wore glasses.” 

"I don’t care what it says or doesn’t say,” 
Ellen declared, and her hand trembled on 
his arm. For a moment she looked really 
scared. "I’ve got a queer feeling, Joe. I 
wish you’d check up before starting on such 
a long trip!” 

"It won’t be such a long trip. Just 
through the Crooked Lake chain and down 
Border River to Sheldonville.” 

"It’s long enough for things to happen, 
and you know it!” 

"Nothing’s going to happen. Ellen, 
you’re crazy. These fellows wrote your father 
way back last December to engage a guide 
for this trip. Would men in jail write let¬ 
ters from a city a hundred miles away, to 
line up a canoe trip?” 

"Well—” 

"Forget it and kiss me,” Joe commanded. 
"You and your ideas!” 

Ellen’s eyes ‘flashed at that. "I suppose 
all my ideas are crazy,” she said ominously. 
But when Joe reached for her, she stopped 
retreating. 

Joe held her in his arms and kissed her, 
and would have done a thorough job of it 
if Jeremiah Hadley, her father, had not 
walked in on them at that moment. 

He grinned at her then and hurried 
back to the lake where his two sports were 
waiting. 

Ellen and her ideas! 

Mr. White and Dr. Williams evidently 
had never made a canoe trip before. They 
were green as grass. In a canoe they were 
useless, and on the portages both men 
groaned under the weight of their packs. 
But they joked about their incompetence, 
and before long Joe was joking with them. 
They were grand fellows, easy-going, a 
cinch to get along with. Joe had to smile 
every time he thought of Ellen’s warning. 

He admired Ellen. She was the daughter 
of Moose Landing’s biggest outfitter and the 
prettiest, smartest, determinedest girl Joe 
Clay had ever known. But she did get crazy 
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ideas—like insisting a twenty-year-old guide 
made money enough to get married and 
raise a family on. Provided, of course, he 
married a smart girl like Ellen Hadley! 

"When do we reach the river, Joe?” Doc 
Williams asked as they paddled across 
Beaver Lake the third afternoon. 
"Tomorrow.” That would be Friday. 
"And that town near the border—when 
do we get there?” 

"We ought to be in Sheldonville Sun¬ 
day.” 

The Doc grinned. "When I tell my stuffy 
patients that I paddled down Border River 
to Sheldonville, they won’t believe a word 
of it,” he chuckled. 

T HE river was high and white when they 
reached it the next afternoon. As Joe 
lowered the canoe into it, the other two 
stood at the end of the portage and gazed 
in awe at the swift current. "Is it like this 
all the way?” Doc wanted to know. 

"Not quite,” Joe said solemnly. "Near 
the border it gets a little rough.” 

"Rough!” 

"With a couple of high falls we’ll have 
to walk around. Drop a Parmachene Belle 
among those rocks. Doc, and see what hap¬ 
pens.” 

The Doc put his fly rod together—like 
Mr. White’s, it was a new one bought espe¬ 
cially for the trip — and his fourth cast 
reached dark water in the lee of a mid¬ 
stream boulder. He had a fourteen-inch 
trout on the bank before his feet were wet. 
He really could handle that rod. 

Ellen ought to see that, Joe thought. 
Then she’d forget her crazy notions. Of 
course, if you wanted to be technical about 
it, Ellen could be right. With outside help 
a couple of men in prison could have writ¬ 
ten letters, could have obtained a car with 
false plates, could have changed their ap¬ 
pearance and turned up in Moose Landing 
two days after their escape. It was possible. 
And a canoe trip down Border River would 
be a neat way of slipping across the line to 
safety. But the whole idea was fantastic! 

The next night Joe got out his map to 
show the sports where they were. Both men 
studied the map intently in the firelight, 
and Mr. White said he had never seen one 
like it. "Did you draw it, Joe?” 

"Well, no. Ellen drew it from an old 
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government map that I’d marked some cor¬ 
rections on.” 

Mr. White got out a government map of 
his own and corrected that. "Your girl is 
smart,” he observed. 

Joe secretly smiled. "She’s smart enough 
in some things.” 

"You ought to marry her.” 

"So she tells me. But I say a fellow 
ought to be making more money before 
he takes a step like that.” 

Mr. White thrust his map into his pocket. 
"Smart girls,” he said, getting up, "don’t 
wait forever, Joe. You want to watch out.” 
Then, yawning, he said to the Doc, "Come 
on, let’s turn in. We’ve got a big day to¬ 
morrow.” And without a glance at the fire 
or the river or the encircling woods, both 
men went into the tent. 

Joe was tired himself that night and slept 
soundly. When he opened his eyes in the 
morning, a heavy rain was drumming the 
taut canvas and his tentmates were gone. 
He threw aside his blankets and got up. 

He was worried. Mr. White and the Doc 
seldom went fishing before breakfast, and 
on the river it could be dangerous. Espe¬ 
cially in a pouring rain. 

Joe thrust the flaps open and stepped out. 
Twenty feet away the river was veiled in 
mist. He yelled and got no answer. Shak¬ 
ing his head, he laced his boots on and 
grabbed his jacket. 

The canoe was not where he had pulled 
it up and overturned it the night before. It 
was gone. 

Joe cupped his hands to his mouth and 
yelled again —- "Doc! Hey, Doc! Mr. 
White!” — and then started downstream 
along the shore. But before he had gone 
a hundred feet he stopped again and stood 
scowling, remembering what Ellen had said. 
Talking to himself, he hurried back to 
camp. 

Inside the tent he took stock. The ex¬ 
pensive new fly rods were in their cases 
against the wall. But the men’s packsacks 
were gone, a couple of blankets were gone, 
and Joe’s own pack stood limp, half-empty 
in a corner. 

They’d forgotten only one thing. The 
Doc’s sweater was still hanging on the tent 
pole, with a watch-chain dangling from one 
of its pockets. 

Joe had seen the Doc looking at that 


watch often. Inside the cover was some 
engraving. He had never been close enough 
to read the engraving, but now, curious, he 
looked. 

"To Arthur Edward Kinsley,” it said, 
"from His Wife.” 

Deacon Kinsley! 

Joe put the watch into his pocket. Back 
of the tent he paused a moment to poke 
in a clump of bushes, then started down¬ 
stream. When he had gone a quarter-mile 
over blowdowns and rocks, the sound of the 
river changed to an ominous muttering and 
the muttering swelled to a roar that shook 
the ground under him. 

The trail ended at the edge of a yawn¬ 
ing, spray-filled chasm into which the river 
tumbled. ■ Thunder rumbled up from the 
bottom, far below. A canoe plunging 
through the mist and rain into that tortured 
pit would have as much chance of survival 
as an egg in a concrete-mixer. 

At the bend of the river below the falls 
Joe found the remains of the canoe. Not 
much was left of it. But the two missing 
packs were there in the wreckage, lashed 
to splintered thwarts, and in them were 
jammed the men’s clothing, cooking uten¬ 
sils, and food enough for a three- or four- 
day journey. Joe threw the stuff on the 
bank before turning his back on the stream. 
Then, walking fast, he struck inland for the 
nearest place of habitation—Ned Coogan’s 
sporting camp on Big Trout Lake. 

He got there, dead tired, the following 
afternoon and phoned the police. Then he 
borrowed Ned Coogan’s truck and started 
for Moose Landing. 

T WO days later when the radio gave out 
the news, Joe Clay was in the back room 
of Hadley’s store, hammering nails into a 
packing case. He stopped hammering and 
listened. The announcement came from the 
pint-sized radio behind the cash register, out 
in the store. 

The door to the back room flew open and 
Ellen rushed in. "Joe Clay!” she gasped. 
“Did you hear that? Those men aren’t 
dead! The police have caught them!” 

“Well, now,” Joe said, 'that’s fine.” 
"They came out of the woods near Digh- 
ton, and the police were waiting.” 

"That’s real good,” Joe said. "That’s 
where I told ’em to wait. Mr. White and 
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Doc Williams showed a lot of interest in 
that Dighton trail when they studied my 
map.” 

"But you said they went over the falls!” 

"I said the canoe went over the falls,” 
Joe declared with dignity. "I never said 
they were in it. They just wanted me to 
think they were in it.” 

Ellen put her hands on her hips and 
scowled at him. She was real pretty when 
she scowled. "And how,” she demanded, 
"did you know they weren’t in it?” 

"Why, that was easy. The paddles were 


SJ 

hid in a clump of bushes and they didn’t 
have time to look for ’em. I’d been hiding 
those paddles every night since the start of 
the trip.” 

"You mean—you mean you suspected, 
after all you said—” 

Joe’s grin, as he reached for her hands, 
was one he’d been saving for a special occa¬ 
sion. A very special occasion. "You never 
know when a pretty woman might be right,” 
he said, "even when she does have crazy 
ideas. A man would be downright foolish 
to rely strictly on his own judgment.” 
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China Clipper 


Part III 

THE STORY SO FAR 

I N THE early days of the Clipper Ship 
era dollar-chasing owners like Hermon 
Hale of Hale & Sutton favored seafarers 
who pushed their ships and crews to the 
limit on China trade routes. A hard-sailing 


advocate of the "speed-is-money” slogan 
was Joab Erskine who competes with his 
young first officer, Dennis Garner, for the 
affections of Hale’s prettiest daughter, 
Syria. 

Garner’s advancement has been held back 
by his unwillingness to risk ship and crew 
for speed records. When Erskine is given 
command of the new clipper ship "China 


By E. HOFFMANN PRICE 












There Are Fates Worse Than Any Passably Neat Beheading! 


ading! ^ 


Queen” Garner, tired of being a permanent 
first officer seeks a command of his own. 
But Denny is shanghaied, finds himself 
aboard the "Queen ”—and is told he can 
sign up as first officer—or be put in irons! 
Also aboard are Hermon Hale and Syria. 

Off the Borneo Coast they pick up the 
crew of a wrecked brig, take aboard its cargo 
of three hundred opium chests, and its cap¬ 


tain, unscrupulous, hard-bitten Amos But¬ 
ler. Despite the Chinese opium embargo 
Erskine and Butler, with Hale’s tacit agree¬ 
ment, decide to smuggle in the valuable 
opium. 

Young Garner has his doubts. A be¬ 
liever in astrology, the ship’s horoscope tells 
him that the clipper is riding to her finish 
in Chinese waters. His objections to the 
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China Queen becoming involved in the 
opium are over-ruled, though, and Garner 
realizes he has only lost face in the eyes 
of Hale and Syria. 

Later, some double-dealing with Chinese 
smugglers attempting to trade silver for the 
opium casks and being bludgeoned out of 
both by the treachery of Erskine and Butler 
causes Denny to turn on his skipper. 

"You can’t even deal square with fellow 
pirates,” he accuses. 

The two men fight and the captain finally 
drops Garner with a lucky punch. 

"Throw this man in irons,” Erskine or¬ 
ders harshly, "And log him for mutiny!” 

Garner knows that Erskine is planning 
to "take care” of him soon and, watching 
his chance, he escapes. He jumps overboard 
with his ball and chain; Erskine thinks 
"That’s one way of getting rid of him” and 
refuses to have a boat lowered for rescue 
attempts. 

But Denny had sawed through his chains 
with a smuggled file and gets safely ashore. 
Some time later he spies Syria and Hermon 
Hale passing in sedan chairs. He follows, 
hoping to reassure Syria that he is still alive. 
Instead he stumbles on a conference 
arranged by Erskine and Butler to sell the 
salvaged opium into forbidden Chinese 
circles. 

A melee follows and Garner escapes 
from the scene of the conference with the 
young Portuguese, Dorn Manuel, who has 
come to the estate for the innocent purpose 
of wooing his lady love. The two outsmart 
guards thrown around the building, make 
their way to the waterfront and go up the 
river to Canton. 

Once there, Garner locates Endurance 
Potter, the Hale & Sutton agent, and spills 
the whole tale. The factor is distressed for 
he originally signed a bond guaranteeing 
that Hale & Sutton would not deal in opium. 
All kinds of bad things can come out of the 
situation, he solemnly warns Garner. As 
if to add weight to his words bedlam breaks 
loose outside and Denny, Manuel and Pot¬ 
ter find they’ve been blodcaded in the fac¬ 
tory by angry mobs and soldiers. 

Just then word comes through to Potter 
that Syria Hale and her father have been 
kidnaped. Garner, his own life in danger, 
is sick with fear for Syria. He knows there 
are only two possibilities, and wonders 


numbly which is the lesser of two great 
evils; for she is either in the hands of some 
murderous pirate gang or in the "safekeep¬ 
ing” of the notorious and sinister Governor 
Tang!. 

XVI 

A T SUNRISE, the besieged factors 
/% and their governments had lost 

ZJb face: Ho Lan Kin, the opium 
/ % peddler, had been brought 

-*-back under cover of darkness, 
tied to the stake, and strangled. Within 
the hour. Garner learned that Captain 
Elliot had sent a formal protest to the gov¬ 
ernor. Meanwhile, Commissioner Lin had 
arrested the Chinese chief of police of 
Macao, the Chinese military governor of 
that city, and a dozen other officials impli¬ 
cated in the traffic. 

There was no further word concerning 
Syria Hale, her father, or the China Queen. 
Potter said, with a grim smile, "Don’t 
worry, we’ll be the first to hear if she’s 
searched, and those three hundred chests of 
opium seized. I signed the bond, and Com¬ 
missioner Lin would consider it pure quib¬ 
bling when I tell him that I’m not responsi¬ 
ble for what Erskine salvaged off the Borneo 
Coast.” 

"But it won’t even be on the shipping 
manifest,” Garner protested. "You can 
surely prove—” 

"He'll not be interested. That is why I 
petitioned for permission to resume trade. 
If it were granted, we might get out before 
Commissioner Lin learns about Erskine’s 
doings.” 

"But Tang and Fu seem to have a game 
of their own, there’s a chance Lin won’t 
find out.” 

"God grant you joy in your hopes,” Pot¬ 
ter said, and stepped toward the courtyard 
end of the building. 

Later, the interpreter came to tell Gar¬ 
ner that the factor had something to show 
him. 

“News, sir?” he inquired, eagerly, as he 
joined Potter, who was in the storeroom. 

“News, but not of the Hales. Look.” 

Garner looked into the court. A dozen 
Chinese, under guard were being herded to 
the Chamber of Commerce building. Each 
had a length of chain around his neck, and 
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draped over his shoulders. The buttons 
had been removed from their caps. Potter, 
pointing, named the men, as they shuffled 
along. 

"Hao Kwa . . . Mow Kwa . . . Puan Ke 
Kwa . . . Sam Kwa, senior and junior . . . 
Poon Hoy Kwa . . . Ming Kwa . . . Gow 
Kwa . . . Sao Kwa ... Ye Tuk . . . Fon 
Tai—yes, and Kin Kwa—one dozen hong 
merchants, leading citizens, publicly de¬ 
graded, and on our account.” 

There was to be a meeting of the fac¬ 
tors; and Potter went. Garner returned to 
resume explaining draw poker and show¬ 
downs to Dom Manuel. He wished he had 
Lilly’s Astrology. 

The conference at the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce did not end until late that afternoon. 
When Potter came back, he had ten eggs 
and some beans, which an interpreter, slip¬ 
ping past the guards, had bought the pre¬ 
vious night. 

"This is our share,” the factor announced. 
"He smuggled in a basket of supplies.” 

"Tea biscuits become monotonous.” 

Dom Manuel chipped in, "But with that 
beautiful wine, is not bad.” 

"Food,” Potter said, sharply, "seems to 
be your only interest.” 

Garner sighed. "It’s the only subject I’m 
not afraid to discuss. I hate to ask what 
you found out.” 

"I hate to tell you. There was a message 
for me. From Hermon Hale. He and Miss 
Hale will be released provided that the 
China Queen is surrendered to Governor 
Tang. Ship and cargo. Here’s the note.” 

Garner snatched it. "Hale’s handwrit-. 
ing, but—see here, he doesn’t mention 
Tang. He doesn’t say where he is. He 
doesn’t—” 

"It is hardly necessary. There’ll be a 
messenger later to get my answer. Proposi¬ 
tion and counter-proposition.” 

"Think they’re in real danger?" 

"Tang and Fu paid for opium they did 
not receive. If I pay for prisoners and then 
do not receive them, I shall not be sur¬ 
prised.” 

"Damn it, where do you come in?” Gar¬ 
ner demanded. "She’s not your ship, she’s 
Hale’s.” 

"You are slightly upset,” was the dry re¬ 
tort. "Mr. Hale could transfer title to the 
China Queen, but neither the Governor of 


Kwang Tung nor his naval aide, Captain 
Fu, could accept the transfer. Such a trans¬ 
action would be entirely too dangerous, with 
a man like Commissioner Lin in charge. But 
if she were to sail up the coast, and there 
disguised, Governor Tang could manage.” 

Garner groaned. "Her owner a prisoner, 
Lord knows where! Her master uncon¬ 
scious. Her first officer in hiding—mean¬ 
ing Butler, not me! Who’s going to de¬ 
liver her? What’s the consul say?” 

Potter grimaced. "What do consuls ever 
say when there’s an occasion for rising to 
an emergency? They go to sleep, or tell 
you, and prove it, that they have no juris¬ 
diction. But that they’ll write the State De¬ 
partment. By which time the prisoners are 
murdered, and then there is no occasion 
for the consul to exceed his instructions. 
Everyone is serene again.” 

Garner sat there, frowning. "Some¬ 
thing’s crazy about it all!” he exclaimed, 
sharply. "Why deal with you? You’re caged 
here, and even if you weren’t, how could 
you give orders for her to sail from Macao 
Roads? The second mate wouldn’t risk a 
trick like that.” 

"The captain is disabled, the first officer 
is missing,” Potter pointed out. "Wait! 
I’ve got it. Tang believes I have the 
authority. Just as Commissioner Lin ex¬ 
pects every British ship at the river mouth 
to surrender her opium cargo on Captain 
Elliot’s order, since he’s Her Majesty’s 
agent. So, any Hale & Sutton ship is pre¬ 
sumed to be subject to my order. The 
Chinese view of it.” 

"Actually, you’re only post trader?” 

“No more, no less. But the Chinese offi¬ 
cial mind doesn’t see it that way.” 

G ARNER got to his feet. "Then start 
negotiating. Hale probably doesn’t 
realize how it is with Erskine and Butler. 
You keep Tang entertained and hopeful. 
That’ll give me a chance to do something 
before he decides to murder the prisoners 
instead of releasing them.” 

"What do you think you could do?” 
"Break into Tang’s yamen and let them 
out.” 

"Good Heaven, man! That is suicide. 
You can’t speak a word of Cantonese.” 

"I’ll make up as a Manchu. The Can¬ 
tonese can’t understand Manchu, and the 
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other way around. Nobody but another 
Manchu would spot me!” 

Potter started. "I declare,” he finally 
muttered, "it is insane enough to have a 
chance. You’re tall as a Manchu, your face 
is angular as many of theirs are, and no 
coolie would dare come near enough to you 
to become suspicious. Then if my interpre¬ 
ter is willing to guide you to Tang’s 
yumen —” 

Dom Manuel approached, and bowed be¬ 
fore cutting into the pause. "I also will go 
with him. I am the servant, to make him 
important, no one looks at him too much, is 
not respectful.” 

It was now Gamer’s turn to be taken 
aback. "Impersonating a mandarin, that’s 
laying it on.” 

"Do it that way, or not at all.” 

"He is right, sir,” Manuel seconded. 
"This is not so dangerous like the opium 
conference at the senator’s house. Look, I 
will have the whip, I will run in front, the 
more I hit people, the so much more they 
call you respectful.” 

“You’re making it sound easy. Well, 
now that I’ve got my personal bad news, 
what else is there?” 

"Oh. The conference. Commissioner 
Lin has decided that we’re to be prisoners 
until every British ship between Boca Tigris 
and Hong Kong surrenders every chest of 
opium aboard. He wants 20,283 chests.” 

“How’s he get the odd number?” 

"I believe I told you he’d arrested a 
number of officials—smugglers, that is— 
and they confessed before they were beaten 
to death, or had their ears entirely wrenched 
from their heads. So the Honorable Lin 
has a quite accurate account of what the 
diverse captains told the diverse police 
chiefs, naval officers, revenue officers, and 
others. Do you know, I believe that Gov¬ 
ernor Tang is in a very dangerous position. 
Commissioner Lin could behead him, with¬ 
out trial or question. And if Tang’s doings 
became public, Lin would do precisely that, 
to save face.” 

"You mean, Tang may have kidnaped 
the Hales, figuring that if Lin threatened 
him, he could threaten to kill the hostages 
—and that Lin would hardly risk being 
held responsible for the deaths of for¬ 
eigners?” 

Potter fingered his chin for a moment. 


"That’s possible. But being the Emperor’s 
personal representative is heady business.” 
"I don’t like your choice of words!” 
Potter gulped. "1 am sorry—er—I meant 
—he’d be intoxicated by his sense of power 
and duty.” 

"We’re making sternway,” Garner said. 
"The more I look at it, the less I see any 
chance for the Hales, unless something’s 
done in a hurry. The quicker I am made up 
as a Manchu, the sooner the suspense’ll be 
over.” 

"It will,” Potter sombrely affirmed. 
"And all the more so if you’re detected.” 

XVII 

F ELT-SOLED boots, a silk tunic, a pork- 
pie hat, and a pig-tail deftly spliced to 
his own hair gave Garner the Manchu sil¬ 
houette. Stained face and hands, and eye¬ 
brows plucked and colored completed the 
illusion, though these minor details would 
count for little at night. 

Leaving was easy. Garner stepped from 
the factory, and as though the guards did 
not exist. One, not making way nimbly 
enough, got a crisp lash across the face with 
Dom Manuel’s whip. This proved, con¬ 
vincingly, that while the Manchu leaving 
Endurance Potter’s place did not rate a 
palanquin and a retinue 'of runners and 
soldiers, he was at least infinitely superior 
to the Emperor’s Chinese subjects. 

Ah Sam, the interpreter, had a lantern. 
He guided the party northward, and into 
the Sai Kwan Quarter, which was west of 
the city wall. 

Scavenger dogs snarled and yapped in 
odorous allies. Beggars whined from door¬ 
ways and corners. From shuttered shop 
windows of China Street came leakages of 
light which picked out gilt characters and 
the lacquer of doorjambs. The smell of 
duck and roasting pork, the steamy gusts 
from pots of boiling rice billowed out to 
battle with the reek of the street. Waiters 
leaving restaurants picked their way along, 
each balancing on his head a wicker tray 
carrying food for some neighborhood cus¬ 
tomer; for while the streets were almost 
deserted, the doors and windows barred, 
city and suburbs were awake, whispering, 
gambling, listening to the wail of sam-yin 
and the plaintive notes of wind instrument 
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"Eeeeeee — EEEEEE — eeeee — yaaaaa 
. . . EEEEE — eee — aaaahee,” the fiddles 
whined, giving delight to their proper 
audience, and sending shudders up Gar¬ 
ner’s back. 

He got the odor of opium cooking over 
peanut-oil lamps, the fume of opium con¬ 
sumed in pipes held over the same small, 
wavering flames. Alley after alley after 
alley, the smoke of the "forbidden filth” 
gave an accent to all other smells. Garner 
wondered how many thousands of long¬ 
stemmed pipes mocked Commissioner Lin. 

There were addicts aplenty among the 
beggars who now made the rounds of the 
tea shops: "No flesh, no strength, no 
money,” was the native proverb which de¬ 
scribed these gray-faced, walking cadavers. 
Their agonized features told of misery that 
could only be cured by more of the drug. 
If they starved, it made no difference. They 
had to buy at least yin-she, the dross 
scraped from an opium pipe. The second 
smoking was powerful as the first, and 
deadlier. 

A S THEY approached the Ching Tung 
Gate, Ah Sam hurried ahead with his 
lantern to bribe the guards. The uncertain 
light protected the impostors behind him. 

After going a few hundred yards along 
the Straight Street of Benevolence and 
Love, they turned north again, and into 
the old city, risking narrow alleys rather 
than the street which led to the Ching Pih 
Gate, and thence into the hills and gardens 
beyond Canton. 

Presently, Ah Sam picked his way into a 
block which had been gutted by one of the 
fires which frequently ravaged Canton’s 
wooden buildings. "Better in here, people 
do not see us stand and talk,” he explained. 

In the shadow of ruined walls, the guide 
said, “To the right, you see that five-story 
pagoda? It is called Wu Tseng Lo.” 

"I see it,” Garner answered, and Dom 
Manuel added, "Is crooked to one side a 
little.” 

"If you go running,” Ah Sam continued, 
"The Ching Pih Gate is near that pagoda. 
But do not try the gate, people running are 
stopped. By the pagoda is a step-way to 
top of wall. Outside of wall is broke, can 
climb down with hands and feet, not falling 
too much.” 


Since the city wall had a pronounced 
batter, the suggestion was entirely practica¬ 
ble for a seaman. 

Ah Sam turned a full ninety degrees, to 
point a little south of east. "That is min¬ 
aret, where Mohammedan prays. Is near 
east-west running canal.” 

They came from the ruins, and went on 
toward a shop building which Ah Sam had 
rented in the day which had elapsed be¬ 
tween decision, planning, and action. He 
had also taken a letter from Endurance Pot¬ 
ter to Governor Tang, in behalf of the pris¬ 
oners, to find out whether they were nos¬ 
tages for the company’s good behavior, or 
merely captives held for ransom. 

The noncommittal answer was what Pot¬ 
ter expected. On the face of it, his protests 
concerning his inability to deliver the China 
Queen and her opium cargo was part of 
inevitable routine of bargaining. Tang 
would be amazed and wary had there been 
an immediately decisive answer to his de¬ 
mands. But Garner had gained more time 
by this exchange of letters. Ah Sam as¬ 
sured him that he had actually seen the 
prisoners, that they were locked up in cubi¬ 
cles in the governor’s yamen, and that they 
were not shackled. 

Finally reaching the shop building, the 
interpreter took a key from his belt. It was 
shaped somewhat like a hairbrush, and 
had half a dozen pegs which projected like 
bristles. These pegs, of varying lengths, 
when fitted into the lock, touched the tum¬ 
blers and disengaged them. 

When Garner and Dom Manuel were in¬ 
side, and listening to the cockroaches 
scurrying about, Ah Sam drew two heavy 
bolts. He struck a match, to light a peanut- 
oil lamp. The place swarmed with ants. An 
army of the pests was moving a dead cock¬ 
roach. This reminded Garner of seamen 
trying to kedge a ship from a reef. It made 
him think also of foreigners trying to budge 
the gigantic inert mass of China. 

Then it came to him that the ants were 
China: Patient, relentless, doing their work 
regardless of obstacles. Five million Man- 
chus had their boots on the neck of China’s 
uncounted millions. The Manchus had 
lasted three hundred years, which was 
longer than the Mongol invaders had 
endured before disappearing; but in the 
end, there’d be no Manchus either. . . . 
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They'd move, they’d be eaten; they’d be 
like that monstrous cockroach. "And we’re 
cockroaches, too,” he told himself, during 
that depressing moment when he came face 
to face with the immediate details of what 
he and two others were to do to the gov¬ 
ernor of a great province. 

On the floor was a large crate, which in¬ 
stead of being nailed, was lashed together 
with rattan. There were lengths of mat¬ 
ting, and bundles of cassia bark. The cinna¬ 
mon smell overpowered the inherited odors 
of the shop. 

C OLD mists billowed in from the river. 

Mosquitoes hummed, and cicadas 
chirped maddeningly. Not far away, a 
watchman beat a tattoo on the staff of his 
halberd, and called the hour, to prove that 
he was wide awake and making his rounds. 
Thus, revealing where he walked, he made 
it all the simpler for prowlers to break and 
enter elsewhere. . . . 

"Before you get into the box,” Ah Sam 
began, ”1 refresh your memory.” 

Garner’s memory needed no refresh¬ 
ment, yet he listened, patiently, as Ah Sam 
went on to repeat, "Each one has a small 
jail-room, by the wall of the yamen court. 
From the front, when you go in, they are 
by the right, count from the corner, Mr. 
Hale is number six, the young lady, num¬ 
ber five.” 

He closed his eyes to picture the arrange¬ 
ment. Ah Sam said, "You come upstairs, 
when moon is up, can see the place.” 

They followed him. Due to the lay of 
the ground, intervening buildings did not 
block the view. Moonlight was reflected 
from tiles wet with river mists. Gamer 
could get no details. He saw die enormous 
spread of the rambling mansion and its 
enclosing walls. It was a town in itself. 

There was a succession of courts, roofed 
passages, and open ways. From the walls 
sloped the roofs of apartments fronting on 
courts, or on gardens. There were stables, 
storerooms, barracks for Tang's bodyguard, 
quarters for runners, clerks, hangers-on, 
poor relatives. The further one went into 
the labyrinth, the nearer one came to Tang, 
his immediate family, and his favorite con¬ 
cubines. Like a town, this enormous com¬ 
bination of residence, prison, military and 
administrative headquarters never slept. 


Garner saw only enough to give him 
chills, despite the feeling mat Ah Sam had 
done a thorough job of spying. He knew, 
without seeing or being told, that in the 
first court was a stake for strangling crim¬ 
inals who had been imprisoned in one sec¬ 
tion, and condemned in another. There 
were facilities for flogging, for beheading, 
or for setting on the victim’s shoulders a 
yard square of heavy planks in whose center 
a hole had been cut for the head. As he 
slapped mosquitoes, Garner figured that 
wearing a kang, by day and by night, and 
being unable to raise a hand to one’s face, 
would be somewhat worse than any passably 
neat beheading. 

"How do you like it?” 

Dom Manuel grinned. "What I think,” 
he retorted, cheerily, "is how Tang like 
what we make for him?” 

Bamboo bludgeons, shot loaded; two 
knives; a pry bar; some rope; and Garner’s 
revolver: all this, and then the two rescuers 
went into the matting-lined crate. Bundles 
of cassia followed, to make the cargo smell 
as valuable as it was represented to be. 
Finally, Ah Sam pulled over and tucked in 
the matting which projected from the top. 
When the crate was fastened shut over 
these layers, he said, "Now I get porters, 
maybe take too long, if they be smoking 
pipe too much. You wait, not worry too 
much.” 

"Don’t get lost!” Garner muttered. And 
then, "The—damn thing’s full of ants al¬ 
ready!” 

Bolts slid. Then Ah Sam locked up from 
the outside. 

Dom Manuel said, "You know what? 
When you get the lady free, her father 
bribe the judge, and you don’t be guilty of 
mutiny, and he fires the captain Erskine, 
and you are captain.” 

"Well, it’d be nice that way, but heading 
for Manila’s my best chance, if we get out 
of this —you dirty little sons! 1 hope you 
choke along with me! Still and all, Erskine 
may not live through that crack on the head, 
or whatever laid him out—say, why don’t 
you pick up your young lady and come along 
when I leave Macao?” 

"My family,” was the sombre answer. "It 
would embarrass them. With you Ameri¬ 
cans—” 

"We have no families. And yours won’t 
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be worrying you if anything slips tonight!” 

Then the ants found Dom Manuel, and 
despite the de Bettencourt honor, he 
squirmed. 

XVIII 

A S THE coolies got their shoulders 
under the carrying pole to which they 
had lashed the crate, Garner recalled a 
proverb which Ah Sam cited to prove that 
no suspicion would be aroused because of 
night delivery. "The bearer of gifts is never 
flogged,” 'he contended, and went on to say 
that bribes were often delivered at odd 
hours. 

Judging from the sing-song at the first 
gate of the yamen, everything was going 
according to plan. Ah Sam, in fact, was 
probably dickering as to the amount of 
cumshaw the governor’s steward should pay 
the servant of the great man who sent the 
gift. 

Finally it was settled, and Ah Sam left. 
The gates closed. The matting let in just 
enough air to prevent suffocation, and so 
no loopholes had been provided. In the 
courtyard, someone was frying onions and 
greens and chopped meat Opium fumes 
tainted the air. Yelling and shrieking and 
laughter suggested that a game of "for¬ 
feits” was going on. The side of the crate 
bulged in. Two hangers-on, squatting on 
the pavement, leaned against the side of the 
crate, making it bulge in. 
Jabber-jabber-chatter. 

Fingers plucked at the ceiling fold of 
matting. 

Garner quit sweating and developed a 
chill. He cursed Ah Sam and his own 
cleverness. He might have known that the 
governor’s men would do their best to filch 
some of whatever the'crate contained; not 
theft, but proper cumshaw. 

A stick made crackling sounds as it 
probed and pried. The squatting men got 
up, jabbered, and gave a hand at tipping 
and tilting the crate, letting it jounce smart¬ 
ly to the tiles. Finally the looters separated 
the top fold, and began taking out pieces 
of cassia bark. Had the crate contained 
scrap iron or old bottles, a percentage 
would have Stuck to the fingers of each 
employee. But finally porters picked up the 
burden. 


Garner had hoped that the gift would be 
left lying in the court until morning, so that, 
finally, when all the insomniacs went to 
sleep, he and Dom Manuel could break out 
and get busy. Some zealous servant, how¬ 
ever, had decided otherwise. 

Garner tried to count the paces by noting 
the sway of the cage as the porters set out 
with their burden. He tried to take into 
account the turns they made. He ended by 
giving it up as a bad job. 

Finally, judging from odors and sounds. 
Garner concluded that the stables were 
near-by. The air of the storeroom into which 
the crate was taken had a complex, musty 
smell, as though it had for some time re¬ 
mained unopened. 

Once the steward locked the door, Gar¬ 
ner set to work slashing the matting. He 
struck a match, and regarded the clutter of 
bales of merchandise. Then, having located 
the lock, Gamer got busy with the pry bar. 
He made a quick job of it, and with little 
noise. 

The door opened on a passageway which 
led to an inner court. The low-roofed 
stables made an "L”-shape along two walls. 

"We can get horses,” Dom Manuel sug¬ 
gested. 

"Too complicated and too risky. Not sure 
I could handle a Chinese horse.” 

"Me, I can ride. I will take the young 
lady. That surprises the guards by the main 
gate. That gives you time to run with her 
father. To the canal.” 

"A bit too fancy!” Instead, Garner pro¬ 
posed, "Why not get them out of their cells, 
and come back here? Climb from that oil 
press to the top of the shed, then to the 
roof of the stable. And out over the wall. 
This is made to order.” 

They had not been able to plan details 
in advance, because of the impossibility of 
foreseeing a single move after being set 
down in the outer court. They had counted 
only on eventually finding it deserted, and 
no one awake except the gatekeeper and the 
soldiers on duty at his lodge. 

After skirting the governor’s residence, 
the passage reached for the first court, 
which was devoted to things official. Hav¬ 
ing got their Manchu robes in order, the 
two raiders set out, making no effort at 
stealth. 

The game of forfeits was over. The play- 
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ers had gone to their quarters. Garnet 
aused in the shadow of an entrance over- 
ung by pagoda eaves. The court was de¬ 
serted. There were no lights in the offices 
or living quarters in the corners. Since, 
following ancient custom, the yamen faced 
south, the rising moon was a help, not a 
hindrance, for the east wall cast a shadow 
so deep that from where he stood, Gamer 
could not distinguish the doors of the cubi¬ 
cles. 

rpHE gatekeeper’s lodge would be at one 
side of the entrance; he couldn't tell 
which. Neither did he know whether sol¬ 
diers were in the room facing the gatekeep¬ 
er’s, or whether they’d be outside, at the 
"spirit wall” which was to keep demons 
from darting in on the heels of the gover¬ 
nor’s visitors. 

Gamer handed Manuel the pry bar. "You 
get busy, door five, door six. Don’t start 
till I’m set to take care of the porter when 
he pokes his head out.” 

“Maybe I can fix the lock without noise.” 

"If a staple doesn’t squeal like a fiddle.” 

"But if soldiers come out of the other 
room? How many can you hit with the club 
before someone make yellings?” 

"Don’t give me cold chills before I get 
started!” 

"One other little thing,” Manual pointed 
out. "The lady will scream when she does 
not know me.” 

"She saw you at Antonia’s and didn’t 
scream, she didn’t open her mouth until 
Dom Joao started shooting at you, and An¬ 
tonia lifted the roof. Don’t worry about 
her." 

"You think I cannot hit good, that is it.” 

"This is my party, I’ll hold ’em till you 
get Syria and the old man back into the 
garden and over the wall!” 

"That is not right. The first time, you 
do the dangerous thing, now is my turn.” 

Gamer handed him the loaded bamboo 
cudgel. "Have at it, ceremony at all costs! 
Don’t hit the guy too hard. We can’t have 
any killings, it’ll make it bad for Potter 
and the others.” 

They went to their posts. Garner’s con¬ 
fidence began to lag. He got the shakes. 
He smelled trouble as he stalked with state¬ 
ly pace into the shadowed strip which 
fronted the cubicles. Worst of all, he did 


not know why he had become uneasy. Cer¬ 
tainly not because to humor Dom Manuel 
he had entrusted him with the delicate job 
of laying out a gatekeeper, and yet not kill¬ 
ing the man. The soldiers weren’t too dan¬ 
gerous, for while under proper conditions 
they’d fight to the last man, with stubborn 
courage and unwavering ferocity, their lack 
of discipline made them unreliable in the 
face of surprise. 

Gamer readied the comer, then turned 
back, counting the narrow doors. He got 
a bite with the bar, and pried. The lock 
made a dry, crunching sound. From the 
darkness of the cell came a gasp, a stirring, 
and the jingle of iron. 

"Syria,” he whispered. "It’s me, Dennis.” 

"Oh—” 

"Easy! We’re leaving.” 

He stepped into the cubbyhole, and 
pulled the door shut. Once more he heard 
the muted clank of iron. Numb with dis¬ 
may, he asked, "Are you chained? I heard 
you weren’t.” 

"I am. Like you were.” 

He found the links in the darkness. He 
tugged at them. He followed them from 
her ankle to the wall. The last one was 
secured to an eye-bolt sunk in the masonry. 

Syria crouched on a bunk made of planks 
covered with rags. He said, "Hang on, and 
maybe I can pull it over your foot.” 

"My ankle’s raw from trying.” 

The shackle was snug, having been de¬ 
signed for small-boned Chinese. 

"Why—why didn’t you bring a file?” 

"I’ve got one. How’s your father?” 

"Same fix I’m in.” 

"How’ve they treated you?” 

"Not bad, but lots of wild threats. Take 
our heads off if the ship isn’t handed over. 
All sorts of such things. We’ve not been 
hurt. They’d love to get Joab and Butler.” 

He knelt and set to work with the file. 
Syria was trembling so violently that he 
ended by gripping her ankle to hold the 
shackle steady. 

"How’d you ever get in?” 

"Long story. More important, how’d 
Governor Tang find out his right hand 
man’d been swindled?” 

"Tang knew what’d happened to Fu,” 
Syria answered, "but didn’t suspect the 
China Queen until he noticed—” Sh< 
choked a sound that was half laugh an* 
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half sob— "the scars in the hull. Where 
the Malay pirates hit her with their little 
cannons. Fu noticed that, and remembered. 
They met the day after you jumped out of 
Dom Joao’s house. We were all invited— 
dad, and I, and the rest—to a Chinese villa 
—well, we hadn’t a chance.” 

Two prisoners, and filing was slow work. 

Garner quit, and said, "Antonia’s friend, 
Manuel, is on the lookout for trouble. He 
can’t camp at the gate, waiting till I get you 
both free. I’ve got to tell him to hide. I’ll 
break this file in half, and give your father 
a piece of it.” 

He slipped the file halfway between the 
planks of Syria’s bunk, and snapped it clean. 
"This’ll keep you busy till 1 get back.” 

Gamer headed for the, front to get 
Manuel from his lookout post. They re¬ 
treated until they were far enough from 
the gatekeeper’s lodge to risk a whisper. 

"It’s bad business,” Garner began. "You 
better go to the storeroom and hide. In case 
I’m caught, there's a chance you might help. 
I’m going to start the old man working on 
his chain.” 

Manuel agreed. 

rpHE decisions, however, were of little 
1 importance. Garner had barely put 
pressure on the door next to Syria’s when 
several men with lanterns came running 
from the entrance out of which the two lib¬ 
erators had come, and toward which Manuel 
was returning. 

The governor’s retainers might have 
backed down before an imitation Manchu; 
but the man directing those who’d come 
from the general direction of the storeroom 
was the Honorable Fu. He moved with pur¬ 
pose and aim. 

Those with him had three-pronged spears, 
and long swords, ready to repel raiders. 
Something had slipped, and badly. Manuel 
was just short of being cornered. Whether 
or not Garner could have abandoned his 
comrade to take cover in Syria’s cell was 
not a live issue. He bounced from the 
shadows, and shouted as though in the teeth 
of a gale. 

The volume of sound, the impact of com¬ 
mand stopped the armed men in their tracks. 
Fu wheeled, shifting his lantern, and saw 
that there was more than he had anticipated. 
The light, though far from glaring, was 


bright enough to show that the tall Manchu 
had a familiar face. Fu’s expression 
changed, and not for the better. 

Garner wanted no killings, if only be¬ 
cause they would kick back at the prisoners 
He drew his Colt, and shot at the lantern, 
putting it out. Manuel, making the most of 
the chance, charged with his cudgel, flank¬ 
ing the men who had whirled to face 
Garner. 

From the front, aroused guards came run¬ 
ning. The governor’s staff, screeching and 
jabbering, came racing from their rooms. 
The confusion helped cover the flight of 
the raiders. Three quick shots, ricocheting 
from the masonry, spread panic. To people 
unaccustomed to revolvers, the succession 
of blasts indicated several gunners in am¬ 
bush. 

Thanks to Colonel Colt and a line of re¬ 
treat previously picked out. Garner and 
Manuel made it, from oil press to shed to 
stable roof, and thence to the wall, from 
whose crest they dropped into protecting 
shadows. But the only thing Garner had 
accomplished was to give die Honorable 
Fu an even more intense personal interest 
in the China Queen’s people. 

XIX 

H ORSE and foot were turning out, and 
in charge of a hard-bitten chief who 
wanted to capture what he believed to be 
one of the ship’s officers who had swindled 
him. There must have been at least half a 
dozen horses at the "spirit wall,” in front 
of the main entrance, saddled and ready to 
go. The pounding of hooves justified Gar¬ 
ner’s conclusion. 

He spotted the five-storied pagoda, and 
knew better than to make for it. The sol¬ 
diers at the Ching Pih Gate would be on 
the alert. As for the canal which paralleled 
the Straight Street of Benevolence and Love, 
that might as well have been far away as 
Boca Tigris. Half a dozen times, just as 
he was about to dart from the mouth of an 
alley, the sound of horsemen warned Gar¬ 
ner, so that he and Manuel doubled back, 
and took a fresh departure. 

Muskets rumbled; whether at belated 
pedestrians mistaken for fugitives, or 
whether to put watchmen on the alert, was 
beyond guessing. The entire quarter was 
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now aroused. People were chattering be¬ 
hind closed doors. Presently they’d venture 
out to take a hand in the fun. 

Lots of running, and no progress. Twice 
already. Garner had blundered into small 
ditches, from which he emerged dripping 
with mud and filth. The stately Manchu 
robes weren’t much help. He wasn’t sure 
that his revolver’s remaining two charges 
could be fired. 

"I wish,” he gasped, as they crouched in 
the angle of a wall, "I knew some nice, 
friendly family that didn’t mind gambling 
the only heads they’ll ever have.” 

Manuel admitted wishing he were back 
among the comfortable perils of Macao. ”1 
think I know where we are. You see, over 
there?” 

H E POINTED at a block which had been 
gutted by fire. Garner stretched out 
his arm, and with his projecting thumb, 
sighted in on the Wu Tseng Lo’s gleaming 
height, and then on the Mosque. "Just 
about it, the one we passed.” 

"Stay here. No good going to shop we 
start from,” Manuel reasoned. "The coolies 
maybe get caught to make tell where from 
came strange present by night.” 

So they headed for the half-fallen walls, 
and the roofs which had dropped through 
flame-gutted houses. They wormed in and 
out, and over and under. They wedged 
themselves into the space between a fallen 
roof timber and the ground, and held their 
breaths as the sounds of pursuit came nearer. 
Question and answer indicated that resi¬ 
dents had been routed out to tell what they 
knew. 

Judging from sounds, houses were being 
searched, and some of the dwellers taken to 
the yamen for a flogging to refresh failing 
memory. 

At last Garner relaxed. "That means,” 
he whispered, "Fu’s men are groping and 
hoping.” 

"Very bad for foreign devils in walled 
city. Bad for factors in the Shameen.” 

Garner felt low about the repercussions 
of his adventure; so low that he noted 
neither mosquitoes, nor the ants. His skin 
crawled and twitched, but more from worry 
than from external troubles. 

"I think I have the answer,” he finally 
volunteered, as though knowing the reason 


for a failure made the results less oppres¬ 
sive. "A matter of cumshaw.” 

"You mean, Ah Sam do not give porters 
enough?” 

"No, I mean someone in the yamen heard 
about the crate and figured he’d better get 
his share before it was too late. He found 
the storeroom with a broken lock, and the 
box empty. So he decided he’d get a pres¬ 
ent by turning in a riot call. And Fu took 
a look.” 

"Fu understands too much.” 

Garner spat. "And too quickly.” 

Then, having reasoned it out, he was not 
a bit more at ease. He found, on the con¬ 
trary, that it was painful business, lying on 
the soggy ground and seeing, point by point, 
how simple it would have been to have re¬ 
packed the empty crate, using merchandise 
from the big heap already in the room. He 
considered the possibilities of having at 
least made an effort to restore the lock. He 
also saw clearly that— 

Then he remembered that even had all 
such hindsight been converted into fore¬ 
sight, there would still have been the tedious 
matter of filing two shackles. 

He didn’t like to think of what Fu and 
Tang might do to their prisoners. Such 
thoughts were the worst of all. He fought 
with them, so that, however vainly, he could 
at least try to plan a new move. 

Nothing as simple as his surrender would 
help the Hales. 

T HERE wasn’t an American battleship in 
Chinese waters. Certainly no British 
man o’ war would meddle for purely 
humanitarian reasons. Her Majesty’s naval 
captains couldn’t cruise around, playing Don 
Quixote. Neither, for that matter, could 
Americans. 

The hubbub had subsided. Watchmen 
were patrolling again, crying tire hour, and 
beating the staves of their halberds. The 
odds were a hundred to one that the guards 
at each of Canton’s gates were on the alert, 
and as they had never before been. 

He told Manuel how the scars left by 
scrap iron and hand-hewn stone projectiles 
from the pirates’ ridiculous seeming lantakas 
had betrayed the China Queen, despite her 
disguise. It gave him a sour satisfaction to 
know that Joab Erskine had slipped. 

A furtive picking and stirring put him 
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on edge. He nudged Manuel. It wasn’t 
cockroaches maneuvering over tiles. It was 
not a scavenger dog, nor a hungry cat. 
There was direction and purpose. Someone 
was hunting something. 

Fu, and Governor Tang, had surely given 
the residents of the quarter every induce¬ 
ment to track down the fugitives. Some¬ 
one, not convinced that the soldiers had 
covered all possibilities in the devastated 
area, was going it on his own. 

Manuel wriggled to disengage his loaded 
club. 

"I hunt him first,” he breathed. 

Garner thrust a hand before his mouth, 
to restrain him. 

He could just perceive a stirring in the 
gloom. "Mr. Garner.” The words, scarcely 
audible, were unmistakable. "Me, Ah Sam. 
Where are you?” 

T HE skulking form was motionless for a 
while. Presently it moved toward an¬ 
other likely tangle of rubbish. The cautious 
query was repeated. 

Maybe it was Ah Sam, and maybe it was 
not. 

Garner nudged Manuel, and slowly 
wormed his way out from under. Holding 
his breath, he inched along; he paused, ex¬ 
haled silently, then made another small ad¬ 
vance. He felt out the rubbish before him, 
to move bits of tile lest they crunch. Again, 
a slowly gained span. 

The hide-and-seek ended when Garner 
lunged, and nailed the prowler. His fingers 
eased from the throat, after an instant, and 
he gasped, "Sorry, Ah Sam. Couldn’t be 

The interpreter recovered quickly. "You 
surprised me.” 

"What brings you back?” 

"I am watching by the yamen. When 
trouble starts, I am lucky, I see you, I fol¬ 
low you some time, losing you. Then re¬ 
membering this place, good to hide.” 

This was far more than he had expected 
of any factory employee. Ah Sam’s loyalty 
proved how well Endurance Potter got 
along with his people, and understood their 
viewpoints. 

"How is it in this quarter?” 

"Very bad. Too many soldiers, too many 
watchmen. Some of Tang’s men know me 
from two visitings.” 


"You could do better staying away from 
us.” 

'Hie interpreter grinned, as though he 
had heard something silly and childish. "My 
people say, with a brother’s help, you can 
fight a tiger. Now the tiger hunts us.” 

Garner pondered on that. 

"How long can we hide here?” 

"So long as you do not eat, do not drink 
. . . maybe two-three days, can leave town. 
Canal and boats now dangerous.” 

They found a corner less cramped than 
the space Gamer had left. There, wedged 
into a huddle, they shivered from the river 
mists. And when the sun rose, they drew 
deeper into the rubbish. 

Later, they heard peddlers crying their 
wares. The smell of bean curds and leeks, 
of frying meat and vegetables as vendors 
went past with their portable restaurants 
did not help. Finally, the sun beat down, 
stimulating a hundred thousand varieties of 
insects. 

Ah Sam went blank. Since he had no 
place to go, he refused to fret. Garner 
envied him, and wished that Manuel would 
quit gritting his teeth, and cursing under 
his breath. 

Scavengers and children came to search 
the mins for bits of metal, for trifles which 
might have escaped the fire. Others sal¬ 
vaged charred wood for cooking fires. The 
clatter of tiles dislodged by someone try¬ 
ing to free a substantial piece of timber 
forecast growing danger. Wood was too 
valuable to be left for builders to clear away. 
Boatmen would be coming to find pieces 
suitable for repairing sampans. 

At last Ah Sam said, "I pretend hunting 
something. I can get to canal and boats, 
then see Mr. Potter, finding out what Gov¬ 
ernor Tang is saying. Also, I get you things 
to eat.” 

Garner proposed. "Get some clothes. 
I’ve thought of one more place to go.” 

Ah Sam was too polite to look incredu¬ 
lous. Garner answered the unspoken query 
by saying, "I’m going to talk to Commis¬ 
sioner Lm.” 

Ah Sam stared. Then he bobbed his 
head and smiled. "You wait, I come back 
pretty soon maybe.” 

He broke boldly from cover, carrying 
two tiles, as if they had some peculiar 
quality wherein they differed from all 
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others. The scavengers gave him no more 
than a look; but Gamer was glad when Ah 
Sam was out of sight. 

He spent some time wondering if the 
interpreter might not have overplayed his 
strategy, so that others would wonder about 
the roof tiles in that certain corner. . . . 

At last, when there seemed little chance 
of such danger materializing, Manuel 
asked, "Seeing Commissioner Lin, that is 
reckless. You know what he thinks of fan 
kwei!” 

"It’s the only move left,” Garner de¬ 
clared, stubbornly. "I bungled and made 
things worse. I’ve got to go through with 
it now.” 

"He will take your head. Or strangle 
you.” 

Gamer fingered his throat. "He has that 
nasty habit; But what’ll Tang and Fu be 
doing with Syria and the old fool that 
itarted us into this mess?” 

Manuel considered. "Commissioner Lin 
is honest. So, maybe he takes your head 
and the old man’s. Women’s heads do not 
count for official business. Yes, you are very 
smart” 

XX 

S INCE there was only one way of getting 
an interview with Commissioner Lin, 
Gamer risked it: in full daylight, and in 
European dress, he tode in a sedan chair. 
Dam Manuel, rather than try to slip past 
the factory guards to join Endurance Potter 
and share his ration of tea biscuits, followed 
Garner. Openly, brazenly, with no attempt 
at concealing that they were foreign devils, 
they were carried toward the imperial com¬ 
missioner’s yamen. 

Ah Sam trotted along beside Garner’s red 
and gilt chair. He, even more than the 
others, gambled his head. 

Thinking back to the misery of crouch¬ 
ing in ruins infested by China’s million 
varieties of crawling, flying, biting, buzzing 
things, Garner considered temporary relief 
alone was worth the risk. The fugitives, 
after cleaning up under cover of darkness, 
bad emerged from concealment a little over 
forty-eight hours after their flight from 
Governor Tang’s guards. Relaxation of 
vigilance, and abandonment of pursuit had 
come as Ah Sam had predicted. 


But as he felt the stare of all those 
slanted eyes, and heard the mutter of in¬ 
credulous Cantonese, Garner wondered how 
long his luck would last. He looked neither 
right nor left. A rock whisked past. A 
handful of mud plopped against the lac¬ 
quered chair. He acted unaware of missiles, 
of jeers and curses. Over and over, he re¬ 
peated Ah Sam’s final injunction: "See 
nothing. Hear nothing. Say nothing. Do 
nothing. You will gain face. Cannot run¬ 
ning, cannot fighting, therefore, doing noth¬ 
ing makes dignity.” 

The day of his arrival at the factory. Pot¬ 
ter had told him the equivalent: that the 
lowest, the most rabid and unruly of Can¬ 
ton’s dregs would often end by respecting 
a man who did not lose his temper or raise 
his voice. "The Cantonese rabble,” he had 
explained, "is ill mannered, savage, every¬ 
thing that is condemned by Chinese eti¬ 
quette. But a man who can carry himself 
in the way of what they call a Superior Per¬ 
son can sometimes prevail. They often ad¬ 
mire what they cannot imitate. Then again, 
it fails.” 

This had puzzled Garner, who had seen 
mandarins prove their high station by hav¬ 
ing runners and guards mercilessly whip 
whoever lagged in making way. Potter had 
explained by drawing on his stock of prov¬ 
erbs: "When you are the hammer, strike; 
when you are the anvil, hear.” 

Right now, Garner was very much the 
anvil. 

Not far from his destination, a squad of 
soldiers barred the way. They wore mush 
room-shaped straw hats. Their loose blue 
jackets were marked with characters indicat¬ 
ing the company to which they belonged. 
All had long swords. Four carried flint¬ 
lock muskets. Ah Sam said, - "Governor 
Tang’s 'Invincible Dragons.’ I was afraid 
of this.” 

The hooting, the jeering, the pelting 
ceased. The peddlers set down their packs. 
Porters bending under carrying-poles squat¬ 
ted to let burdens, balanced fore and aft, 
settle to the ground. Two men carrying 
between them a pig lashed to a pole stood 
stock still with their load. Garner’s coolies 
halted. The soldiers flanked the sedan 
chairs. The corporal shouted a command. 

The coolies would have stepped off in 
obedience to the order, had not Ah Sam 
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raised his voice. Though Gamer didn’t 
know what the interpreter said, he did know 
it was time to use the ace up his sleeve. ‘ 

Without even looking at the noncom. 
Garner reached for a folded piece of paper 
on which there was a vermilion "chop” 
about three inches square. Ah Sam bowed, 
accepted it with both hands, and offered it 
to the noncom. 

The man could not read. If he had been 
able to, he’d not been a soldier. Yet his 
eyes bulged out when he saiw the angular 
characters of the chop. One did not have 
to read to recognize the seal of a high offi¬ 
cial. The color itself had a meaning. 

The man kowtowed, and backed away 
without even touching the document. Ah 
Sam returned the paper to Garner. The 
coolies jogged on their way. They had 
gone half a dozen strides before the towns¬ 
men began to jabber and cackle. 

Garner needed a drink, and he needed 
it badly. He wanted to mop his forehead. 
He wanted a fan. But he did without any 
of these, and also, without a glance to right 
or left. 

B OTH document and chop were Ah Sam’s 
own work. Still, there was a basis of 
truth in the forgery, for Commissioner Lin 
had invited Mr. Dent, the British head of 
the Chamber of Commerce, to call on him. 
This much was known to most of Canton. 
What was not so well known was that Mr. 
Dent had refused to leave the factory area. 
He had replied to the effect that if Com¬ 
missioner Lin wished to break in and seize 
him, no resistance would be offered: but he 
would not voluntarily quit the protection 
of his flag. 

That he had received such a rebuff was 
something that Commissioner Lin could 
not acknowledge even to his highest rank¬ 
ing aides, much less to Governor Tang, 
the man who was to cooperate with him in 
stamping out the "forbidden filth.” 

Meanwhile, as he came within eyeshot of 
the commissioner’s yamen, Garner was try¬ 
ing not to think of Lin’s probable mood 
when he learned that his caller was a for¬ 
eign devil not in any way representing 
either American or British factories. 

The vermilion chop won immediate ad¬ 
mission to the yamen. The soldiers and 
horse-holders at the "spirit wall” kowtowed. 


An aide came forward to offer respectful 
greetings. The two impostors, followed by 
Ah Sam, were escorted into one of the more 
important audience rooms. 

The walls were freshly papered. In an 
alcove at the further end were two tables 
heaped with books, and documents. Paint¬ 
ings, and long scrolls engrossed with 
Chinese characters decorated the walls. 
From the ceiling hung crystal chandeliers. 
The chairs, as well as the carpet, were Euro¬ 
pean, a jarring note equalled only by the 
gilt-framed mirrors of like origin. 

Garner and Dom Manuel sat down to 
sweat it out until tire commissioner deigned 
to receive them. 

Ah Sam said, "Sit easy. When the hong 
merchants came to see the Honorable Lin, 
they waited six hours. On their knees all 
the time. To show respect.” 

Commissioner Lin upset all expectations 
by appearing in less than an hour. The 
visitors got up, took off their hats, and 
bowed. The commissioner bowed, and took 
a short step forward, another extreme in 
courtesy. Coached by Ah Sam, Garner and 
Dom Manuel advanced three steps, halted, 
and bowed again. Then Lin’s interpreter, 
prompted by the master’s secretary, said to 
the visitors, "You may take seats.” 

By now, Garner had shaken off his 
qualms. In the first place, it was far too 
late for anything but facing it out; is the 
second place, the man who had received a 
seal from the hands of the Son of Heaven 
seemed to be neither the fanatic nor the 
monster which reputation made him. 

Lin Tseh-hsu was short and stout, solid 
rather than fat. He had a pleasant face, a 
good forehead, and small, penetrating eyes. 
While he might, as a person of "bigoted 
virtue,” actually carry out his threat to be¬ 
head one after another of the hong mer¬ 
chants until Captain Elliot ordered the de¬ 
pot ships to surrender 20,283 chests of 
opium, Lin Tseh-hsu didn’t look it. And 
though Gamer knew better than to trust ap¬ 
pearances, the flimsiest cause for optimism 
stimulated him. 

Ah Sam conducted the routine inquiries 
as to the commissioner’s august health. Lin’s 
interpreter countered with like queries, fol¬ 
lowed by questions as to the age, the in¬ 
come, the travels, the parents of each 
visitor. All this disposed of, Garner said, 
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"Ah Sam, tell him who we are. Get it 
done and over with!” 

Interpreting prolonged the agony. 

Lin’s face, however, showed neither sur¬ 
prise nor resentment; the only change was 
in his eyes. Reading them was impossible. 

"Do I understand that Mr. Dent sends 
an employee to call on me? ” 

Garner answered, "Mr. Dent does not 
know we came.” 

Lin fanned himself. Then, "Why does 
Mr. Dent refuse to call on me unless I give 
him a safe-conduct?” 

Gamer countered, "Why won’t you give 
him a safe-conduct?” 

"To do so implies that a writing is better 
than my honor.” Lin had him there, and 
neatly; and he improved on it with his next 
question, “Why is Mr. Dent afraid?” 

G ARNER, seeing that directness had thus 
far not made the situation worse, risked 
the bald truth. "Our property has been 
destroyed. Our servants were forced to 
leave the factories. We are being starved 
and imprisoned. Ho Lan Kin was strangled 
on our grounds. Mr. Dent feels that if he 
came, he might not leave this yamen.” 

Lin considered for a moment. While his 
voice was still even and pleasant, his eyes 
had hardened, and so had his face. 

"But you came. How is that? ” 

"Because we have nowhere else to go. 
My friend, Mr. Potter, has never smuggled 
opium. He is caged in his factory. It is not 
his fault that you have trouble with the Brit¬ 
ish trading ships.” 

Lin retorted, "Mr. Potter’s ship, the 
China Queen, has opium. It must be sur¬ 
rendered. The law will be enforced, even 
if there is war. I am preparing for war.” 

"This concerns more than Mr. Potter. 
Governor Tang has kidnaped two Ameri¬ 
cans, the owner of the China Queen, and 
his daughter. They are now in his yamen.” 
“Is this true, or is this not true?” 

"This is true. I saw them.” 

Lin actually looked surprised. "You were 
at his yamen?” 

"Yes. And Governor Tang’s soldiers 
tried to arrest me on my way to see you.” 
"But they did not?” 

"They changed their minds.” 

Lin did not ask for details. Instead, he 
declared, "Mr. Potter signed a bond guaran¬ 


teeing that his company would not deal in 
opium. The agreement was broken.” 

"Not through his fault,” Garner retorted, 
and told the entire story of the salvaged 
drug, the trickery at Foochow, and his own 
predicament. He concluded, "Now Gov¬ 
ernor Tang is asking for the ship and the 
cargo before he will release the owner and 
his daughter. This is not right. Let him 
get Captain Erskine, Amos Butler, and the 
opium. That would be right.” 

"The owner is responsible.” 

"He did not know that Mr. Potter had 
signed a bond.* 

Lin answered, "Your laws and customs 
are strange and unreasonable. According to 
our laws, he is responsible. He should 
have taught his men to act right. Failing in 
this is a crime. I cannot order Governor 
Tang to release his prisoners. He has been 
zealous and loyal. 

"For more than twenty years, opium has 
been forbidden. Why do you import the 
forbidden filth? It is bad for our people. 
Your people do not use it because it is bad, 
but you break our enlightened laws to 
poison the Chinese who buy it ignorantly. 
Last year—” He referred to a paper on 
his desk. "The East India Company im¬ 
ported 12,046 chests of Patna opium. This 
is from the records of that company. See, 
it is signed by Mr. Trotter.” 

Garner looked at the paper and the sig¬ 
nature. It could hardly be other than genu¬ 
ine. Lin was thorough as well as zealous. 

And Lin, uncompromising, was on the 
point of calling for tea, to end the inter¬ 
view. Garner, regardless of risk, made the 
play to win all, or lose all. 

"One thing I did not tell you. Governor 
Tang smuggles opium with one hand, and 
beheads dealers with the other. I saw and 
I heard, in Macao. More than that, Gov¬ 
ernor Tang’s aide de camp, Fu Wha Cheng, 
is the man who came out in the lorcha to 
buy opium at Foochow. It isn’t zeal and 
loyalty that made him kidnap Hermon Hale 
and his daughter. It was to get even for 
being tricked. But the Hales were kept in 
their cabins. They didn’t even see how Fu 
Wha Cheng was robbed. 

“Tang and Fu Wha Cheng are not help¬ 
ing you! They are worse than foreign law- 
violators! They want opium to hand you, 
so you’ll believe they seized it and are en- 
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forcing the law. So you won’t suspect 
they’re smugglers!’’ 

There was a long silence. 

Finally Lin said, "These things are worth 
proving. Prove them, and I’ll take the 
prisoners from Governor Tang.” 

"What do you consider proof?” 

"Go to the China Queen, get her ship¬ 
ping manifest, her papers, her log. Then 
i can see whether you tried to disobey your 
captain when he robbed Fu Wha Cheng. 
Also, if Governor Tang takes her opium 
cargo to surrender it to me, I’ll know 
whether he is keeping some for himself. 
My officers cannot go into the 'outer 
waters’ to seize cargo. Captain Erskine is 
wounded, you tell me, and cannot obey Mr. 
Potter’s orders, even if Mr. Potter could 
send him a message.” 

"Then you will free Mr. Hale and his 
daughter?” 

"If he will sign a bond and pay a fine. 
Meanwhile, he and his daughter are to guar¬ 
antee your proper conduct. Be sure that you 
violate no laws.” 

"When do I go?” 

"You will be my guest until I can think 
on these things.” 

And with that, Lin took leave of his 
"guests.” 

XXI 

T HE China Queen lay at anchor off Macao. 

While the moon had not yet come up 
over the peaks of Hong Kong, across the 
broad channel, there were stars enough for 
Garner to recognize her hull, the skyward 
stretch of her masts, and the reach of her 
squared yards. 

"I always knew I’d know you in the 
dark,” he said to himself, and smiled a 
little, the first time in a good many days; 
but this endured only for a moment of his 
long wait at the Praya. 

Etom Manuel and Ah Sam squatted near 
him. Tide and current made houseboats 
jostle each other; this sound, and the voice 
of Macao, blended into the tone of the surf. 
The three craned their necks, and some¬ 
times closed their eyes so that they could 
better hear the approach of what they waited 
for, since they had given up trying to see 
what should soon, if ever, be near them. 

But they were taken off guard. Garner 


barely suppressed a gasp when, within twc 
yards of him, a shape that mirrored sky 
glow came dripping out of darkness anc 
water. Twelfth Brother—he was of a 
family richer in offspring than in poetic 
names—wore only his greased skin and a 
breech clout. He announced, easily as 
though he had walked from the China 
Queen, "Two piecee man topside. One 
piecee captain talkee damn-damn.” Then 
pidgin English failed, and Ah Sam had to 
translate: "The port watch is ashore, the 
starboard watch is aboard and sober. The 
captain is bandaged from wounds, but able 
bodied. So is the first officer with the eagle- 
beak nose.” 

"That all?” 

Ah Sam asked Twelfth Brother a ques¬ 
tion, then gave the answer: "No copper 
stolen from her bottom.” 

Twelfth Brother, whose life-work was 
stripping the copper from hulls, and right 
under the nose of the watch, felt that he 
had wasted his talent, coming back only 
with gossip. He shook himself, and put on 
the jacket whose waterfront odors made it 
easy to find in the dark. 

"How’s the tide and current?” Gamer 
asked. 

He learned that they were just right for 
the delicate business of unshipping a sheet 
of copper and swimming ashore with it, 
easily and noiselessly. 

"All right, let’s board her. And be 
damned to Erskine!” 

They shoved off in a boat whose polished 
black hull and sleek lines made for great¬ 
est speed with fewest paddles. Even with 
the China Queen’s low freeboard, her deck 
watch would be too far above the water to 
spot the approaching boat, except by luck. 
Erskine, however, would be on the alert, 
more so than ever, for there had been plenty 
trouble, and promise of more, despite the 
depot ships surrender of more than twenty 
thousand cases of opium. 

During his enforced acceptance of Com¬ 
missioner Lin’s hospitality. Garner had wit¬ 
nessed the destruction of two and a half 
million pounds of the drag. Under Lin’s 
own eyes, it had been dumped into stone- 
lined trenches, mixed with water and rode 
salt and quicklime, then let flow into the 
sea. There had been ceremonial burning 
of long-stemmed pipes, surrendered by ad- 
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diets frightened by the beheading of their 
fellows. Gamer was sure that Lin had 
not been fooled by such gestures. The 
pipes were new, or little used. Old ones, 
prized for the same reason that tobacco 
smokers esteemed a well seasoned and col¬ 
ored meerschaum, were black and shiny, 
permeated by poppy fumes. 

During their stay at Lin’s yamen, Ah Sam 
had heard the soldiers tell of the frantic 
scramble of addicts and small dealers to buy 
parcels of opium so that they could make a 
show of reform by surrendering the stuff; 
and with an embargo enforced by Imperial 
war junks whose commanders had to make 
a showing, and also by British warships 
whose guns threatened whoever tried to go 
up the river, fantastic prices were paid. 
A chest of first grade Patna brought as high 
as a thousand dollars. 

Bad for military, naval, and civil officials 
who, with such a chance for juicy bribes, 
found few smugglers reckless enough to 
face the risks; bad also for the bong mer¬ 
chants, whose goods lay in the godowns 
of Canton, heavy investments on which in¬ 
terest accumulated day by day; bad finally 
for the small boats whose traffic, legitimate 
or otherwise, was blocked. 

S O IT was Lin against the world; Lin 
against his own people, and the foreign 
devils also. The entire province plotted 
against the man who had come to extermi¬ 
nate a beloved and fatal vice. However, it 
was easier to blame the British, the stubborn 
British who, instead of signing the suicidal 
bond demanded by Lin, and then resuming 
the traffic, refused to sign, and forthwith 
stopped all commerce. 

Lin and his "bigoted virtue” sat on a vol¬ 
cano. Mandarins, taking advantage of his 
stern denunciation of foreign devils who 
violated Chinese law, incited riots in Macao, 
until British residents had to take to the 
ships for safety. They set up organized local 
blockades, so that neither British merchant 
ships nor men o’ war could get supplies 
ashore. One hard-bitten skipper had gone 
foraging with a landing party. Ships’ guns 
firing over their beads, sailors and marines 
had gone ashore with fixed bayonets to get 
meat and vegetables. They couldn’t go 
home, and they wouldn’t starve. 

There weren’t many casualties on either 


side, but the Chinese, having archaic weap¬ 
ons, and more valor than discipline, got 
the worst of it by far. 

Then came reprisals: pirates, actual or 
self-styled, attacked a Spanish brig, mis¬ 
taking her for a British boat, and burned 
her to the waterline, after kidnapping those 
of the crew they did not kill. Fire rafts from 
Kowloon menaced the warships. Lin 
meanwhile recruited a local army and tried 
to' buy American ships to be converted for 
combat duty. 

Knowing all this, Garner realized that 
boarding the China Queen would be a tick¬ 
lish task. Where he had set out to win 
Lin’s confidence and good will to effect the 
release of Syria Hale and her father, it 
seemed now that he was also trying to save 
the China Queen, though it was far from 
sure that Lin could protect her from his 
rapacious and double-dealing subordinates. 
His vermilion chop couldn’t extinguish a 
fire raft. 

Commissioner Lin and the British had 
one point in common: they were trying to 
change China overnight. 

Whenever Garner’s collar was sweat- 
stuck to his neck, he would tell himself, 
"If Lin weren’t a right-minded fellow, col¬ 
lars wouldn’t bother me a bit . . . and he 
could have turned me over to Governor 
Tang . . . and he could have settled Ah 
Sam for helping me and Manuel.” 

They were now so close to the China 
Queen that her hull blotted out many stars. 
Paddles were shipped. Twelfth Brother, 
whose career had been built on silent swim¬ 
ming, went over the side, and without cap¬ 
sizing the tricky shell. Once astern, he 
swam, guiding her toward her goal. Garner 
and Dom Manuel and Ah Sam flattened, and 
covered themselves with black mats. 

Gamer heard the water lapping against 
the China Queen’s side. He heard the 
muted voice of stays and shrouds; he could 
hear her take up and ease off on her cables, 
as tide and current and wind moved her. 
But he could not hear Twelfth Brother. 

The ship’s bell struck six. The watch 
called, "All’s well, sir.” 

"Make it so!” Amos Butler said, with 
ironic humor in his voice. "Keep your 
God damn eyes peeled, another hour till 
moonrise.” 

That Butler was pacing the deck told 
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Gamer that the situation was more tense 
and ticklish than he had learned in Macao. 

He cautiously twisted, lifted the covering 
mat from his soot-smudged face. The image 
of Kwan Yin, Queen of Heaven, was now 
in profile. Imperceptibly, the features of 
"her who looks down with mercy” were 
presented three-quarter face. But for this 
change, he would scarcely have realized that 
he had been making way. 

Finally he was directly in front of her. 
She seemed to be looking down at him, 
instead of, as is the way of figureheads, 
gazing at a far off horizon. His eyes had 
become so accustomed to gloom that the sky- 
glow was strong enough to reveal the con¬ 
tours of the gilded form, and to suggest 
the sweetness of a half-hidden smile. 

H E REMEMBERED some of what En¬ 
durance Potter had told him of the 
goddess whose full name signified, "One 
Who Hears the Cries of Mankind.” She 
had come from Arabia, some said, though 
others claimed, from Hindustan; ancient in 
her own right, but a newcomer in China, 
she was the best loved of all the divinities of 
that fantastic land. 

She smiled because she knew that China 
would some day know her better, this daugh¬ 
ter of O-Mi-To, who lived in the Western 
Paradise . . . 

He knelt, but he was not yet near enough 
to reach for the dolphin striker . .. 

She redeems mankind. Potter said, and 
those who worshiped her would chant: 

"Though I fall into a valley of knives 
They shall not hurt me; 

Though I am throivn into a lake of fire, 

It shall not burn me; 

Though dropped into Hell, l shall yet arise 
to Heaven: 

All hail, Compassionate Kwan Yin!” 

This flashed through his mind, and he 
said, “Make it so, Lady!” and came up, 
quickly and certainly, for his hold. He 
swung up and worked his way to the jib. 

Once more he noted the faint sulphurous 
smell which had tantalized him by thinning 
and vanishing before he could decide 
whether it came from Twelfth Brother’s 
jacket, or from firecrackers exploding so far 
inland that he could not hear them. Now 
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the odor strengthened until he was almost 
certain it was that of gunpowder. 

Intentness again made him unaware of 
perceptions which had nothing to do with 
the problem of silently going aft. Men 
snored in the starboard forecastle, a de¬ 
tail which confirmed another of Twelfth 
Brother’s observations. He should now be 
moving around and toward the China 
Queen’s stern, so that when Garner grabbed 
the log, he could let it over the side, or if 
necessary, dive for it. Tightly closed, the 
book wouldn’t be hurt by a quick dip. 

Finally, he had the forehouse behind him. 
His revolver was handy, but he hoped that 
the padded bludgeon secured to his wrist by 
a lanyard would suffice. Most of all, he 
hoped he’d not have to slug a seaman for 
doing his duty. 

Seven bells. . . . This time Butler didn’t 
answer. He wasn’t pacing. But at the very 
best he’d be catnapping on the poop.. .. 

That gunpowder smell became stronger. 
It disturbed Garner, and angered him, since 
distraction might make him fumble. He 
was clearing die main fiferail. He’d need 
all his patience and all of Twelfth Brother’s 
stealth to open the door of the passage lead¬ 
ing past the starboard cabin, and thence to 
the salon. The one from salon to master’s 
cabin—well, let it wake the master! 

The thought of a crisp knockout for Joab 
Erskine relieved Gamer’s tension. He 
smiled a little, and so thought again of Kwan 
Yin, who always smiled, wisely, knowingly, 
secretly, since she foresaw that in the end, 
die world would be right. . . . 

He was now so near die break of the poop 
that the lookout couldn’t spot him unless 
he came well forward. Gamer drew a 
deep breath, and tasted gunpowder. And 
now this had gone beyond dismissal. Since 
he could straighten up without danger, he 
did so, and looked upstream. 

But for that smell, he’d never have 
spotted the low, shapeless mass, black against 
black water. He thought he saw phosphor¬ 
escence ... no, and that wasn’t the phos¬ 
phorescence of tropical waters .. . some was, 
disturbed by a floating object. 

Then he understood, and before he could 
think of controlling himself, he bawled in 
a foghorn voice, “All hands save ship! On 
deck, you sons of guns! Repel boarders!” 

He was in for it now. He didn’t know 
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what Dam Manuel would think, or the 
others. He’d barely sung out when he 
could have beaten his brains out against 
the capstan head. But the knowledge that a 
fire raft with a time fuse was making down¬ 
stream for the China Queen had jarred tire 
cry from him. 

XXII 

“TT7HEREAWAY?” Butler shouted. 

VV As Garner darted from the pas¬ 
sageway into the salon, the starboard watch 
turned out. 

"Three points on the port bow!” someone 
roared. 

And then, "Abaft the starboard beam!” 

Cutlasses clanged as arms chests were 
emptied on deck. From the starboard quar¬ 
ter, muskets boomed. Slugs thudded into the 
bulwarks, and glanced off the iron binding 
of sheaves. Judging from the sounds, river 
pirates had been working upstream to take 
the China Queen on her dark side, while 
the fire raft drifted against her. 

Gamer paused at the master’s door, re¬ 
traced his steps, and pounced into what had 
been Syria’s stateroom. He could not inter¬ 
fere with Joab Erskine during the defense 
of the ship; Erskine, as nearly as he could 
tell, was still in his cabin, breaking out 
revolvers. 

An explosion rumbled, a long-drawn-out 
coughing sound. Through the deadlight 
Garner saw a ruddy flare. Blazing sulphur 
and pitch and oil crackled fiercely. The 
fire raft’s time fuse had touched off trains 
of gunpowder, so that its entire cargo was 
whipped into flames in a few seconds. This 
was the instant for which the pirates had 
been waiting: but Garner’s alarm had 
robbed them of their big advantage, so that 
though they blazed away as they came along¬ 
side, they’d have to fight for whatever they 
got. 

The men on deck were now returning the 
fire. Muskets and Colts whacked and 
crackled. From the poop, Erskine’s voice 
came deep and strong above the uproar: 
"Shoot the devils by their own light! Like 
potting fish in a barrel!” 

Garner said to the figurehead goddess, 
"Lady, make it so!” 

It would be cheap, saying that he’d done 
her a good turn, yet he couldn’t help but 


hope that she’d take his warning into ac¬ 
count. 

She was swinging by her stern line, with 
the current, nosing seaward. Erskine, smell¬ 
ing out the fire raft before the flames had 
actually broken out, had let the cable go by 
the run. Whether the raft would clear her 
bow— 

But Garner wasn’t waiting to see. He 
burst into the master’s cabin and barely 
missed running afoul of two arms chests. 
He dipped in, and thrust a revolver into 
each hip pocket. He scooped up a third, 
and snatched a cutlass. Then he raced 
through the vestibule, and fairly fell up the 
companionway. While the log book and 
papers were in the chart room or else in 
the master’s sleeping cabin, he couldn’t 
abandon his ship, nor fall short of deserv¬ 
ing whatever Kwan Yin granted him. 

He remembered her horoscope. Men were 
about to murder her with fire, as she lay at 
anchor, without a chance to outrace danger. 
The fire raft was an "affliction of the neck!” 
Above, men were fighting the stars. 

His thoughts outraced his feet. When he 
rejoined Dom Manuel and Ah Sam, he’d 
have revolvers for them ... he hoped they’d 
stay clear ... if they shoved off, he’d not 
blame them ... for all he knew, he had 
ruined everything by giving the alarm. 

Then he was on the poop. The China 
Queen had swung against the boarder’s 
lorcha. The fire raft, crackling, sizzling, jet¬ 
ting a broadside of flames, cleared the stem 
by little more than a yard; it seemed at least 
that close to Garner as he paused before 
leaping to the waist. 

Flame enveloped her jib boom and stays. 
Blazing fragments rained on the forecastle 
deck, and on the fore hatch. Fore topmast 
stay and jib stays were ablaze. They’d been 
freshly tarred. All this he noted in one 
glance during which he admitted that Joab 
Erskine had thought of the right move and 
without losing an instant. Tide, current, 
and the treacherous raft would have finished 
the China Queen, had not Erskine thought 
of slipping the cable before trying to repel 
boarders. 

The floating fire was now so tall that the 
clipper’s hull cast a very short shadow. It 
cleared, and the light reached along her 
side. Half the pirates were aboard: stocky 
men, stripped to the waist, their knotty 
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muscles rippling beneath sweat gleaming 
skin, their long swords flickering, their 
pistols blazing. Others came up with pikes 
and three-pronged spears. Howling, slash¬ 
ing, emptying a pistol, flinging it to the deck 
to draw a blade, they came as fiercely and 
recklessly as the Dyaks off the Borneo 
Coast. 

Garner picked them off till his Colt was 
empty. Then, in the surging confusion, 
things came so hot and fast that he couldn’t 
risk drawing a spare revolver, simply be¬ 
cause its barrel was no good for parrying. 

C OVERED by his guard, he deflected a 
two-handed cut, gave his man a finish¬ 
ing slash, and pivoted in time to engage one 
who came at him from the flank. He swayed, 
straightened his arm, knew one dreadful 
instant before he could be sure that the 
three-pronged spear would no more than 
graze his chest—and then the attacker had 
himself run through. The shock 6f throat 
crashing against cutlass point threw Garner 
off balance. He slipped on the blood-smeared 
planks, to crash to the deck. 

And then, whipping to his knees to get 
at the backs of the boarders who had passed 
over him, he saw one who was not stripped; 
a tall man who wore button-topped cap, 
and a jacket with embroidered devices. The 
man had a long sword, and belted pistols. 
He wheeled, commanding the attack to go 
forward to comer the portion of the watch 
which had been separated from those who 
still held the waist. By the floating flames, 
Garner recognized Fu Wha Gheng, the gov¬ 
ernor’s aide de camp, the opium smuggler 
who had come back for vengeance. 

Fu was entitled to it, if ever a man was, 
but to Garner, this official pirate was more 
than merely one who used his position to 
break laws it was his duty to uphold. This 
was the right-hand man of Syria’s captor, 
and when Garner recognized him, he 
stopped thinking. He dared not think, be¬ 
cause a mandarin personally leading a raid 
could only mean that there had been a leak 
from Commissioner Lin’s yamen; that Fu 
had come to get the ship's papers. Worse 
yet, that Syria and her father no longer had 
any value for compelling the surrender of 
the China Queen. 

Or Governor Tang was so hard pressed 
for opium with which to win favor that 
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there was no longer time to bargain. Again, 
the Hales would be in danger. 

From the poop, Erskine directed the de¬ 
fense. The grappling hooks had been cast 
off before the entire party could come 
aboard. The starboard watch, thanks to re¬ 
volvers, was getting the upper hand, clear¬ 
ing the waist. 

Garner got all these impressions as he 
slashed once, twice, parried, and won 
through to Fu. Jenkins, dull-witted Jenkins, 
was in a corner, facing the pirate, and knew 
that he and three like him would not be 
enough to handle Fu Wha Cheng. 

Garner shouted, "Jenkins! Stand clear!' 

T HE PIRATE slashed, beating the sea¬ 
man’s cutlass from his grasp. The yell 
had startled and warned Fu, so that Jenkins 
got a reprieve. The mandarin’s half turn 
brought him away from the angle of bul¬ 
wark and break of forecastle deck, and face 
to face with Garner. Here, there was no 
need of using steel. 

As the blade lashed out, Garner’s Colt 
roared. Fu jerked, and crumpled in mid 
lunge. Jenkins bounced in to slash with his 
cutlass. 

"Go for the live ones!” Garner yelled, 
and turned aft to clear the deck. 

Garner went forward to get Fu’s bloody 
jacket, his cap, and his sword. He took 
these to the salon door of the master’s 
cabin. There he lost no time in grabbing 
the log, and the manifest. 

With all hands on deck, he had only to 
lie low until everything was coiled down. 
As for getting ashore—well, there were 
ways, though his boat would surely not be 
one of them. 

He stepped to the vestibule door. Butler’s 
voice sounded full and clear. Hanson, the 
second, was also on deck. So, when he 
heard footsteps, Garner knew that the 
master was going below. 

"Bathroom . . . sleeping quarters . . . 
sure as hell not the chartroom. . . .” 

First guess was right. The skipper was 
going to flush himself down after his bloody 
work. 

"Let that bath wait!” Garner commanded, 
and cocked his Colt. "No noise, or I’ll give 
you some real mutiny.” 

The skipper faced toward the light which 
came from his quarters. "I thought we’d 
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scuttled all you blasted pirates,” he said, 
quietly. "Wfiat’re you waiting for?” 

"A word with you. I could have let you 
have it in the bade. No tricks, and we’ll 
both win. Follow me.” 

He backed into the sleeping quarters, 
holding the door. For an instant, he was 
sure that the skipper would risk a move at 
close quarters. When this did not happen, 
he let out a deep breath. Erskine grinned. 
"Stars didn’t tell you I’d change my mind?” 

“This fire raft—Fu Wha Cheng ran it at 
you—ought to make you believe in astrology, 
if not in me.” 

"Sit down, mister,” the skipper said, 
curtly as though he had not been under a 
gun. "I did look over your horoscope, and 
hers came dose to being made good.” He 
daudded. "Did you pull this trick to keep 
the stars from being discredited?” 

“Stow the sarcasm, sir.” 

He eyed the skipper, noted the old band¬ 
ages and the fresh wounds; the sweat- 
soaked pongee pajamas that dung to the 
caagy, muscular frame; the haggard eyes, 
and the taut, sun-tanned face. 

"Have you heard from Syria and her 
father?” Garner went on. 

For the first time, he saw what in any 
other man’s eyes would have been a beaten 
expression. "No, what do you know?” 

“Didn’t Potter send you word?” 

“I didn’t get it. Nobody knows anything. 
We were—” 

"You were bushwhacked at a banquet, 
Tang invited you to it. You’ve written the 
Enjpuror, you’ve written Lin, and you’re 
pretty sure your letters never got far. And 
you don’t know what to do next?” 

Erskine nodded. "You’ve been in Can¬ 
ton and figured it out?” 

"The stars told me, sir. Potter would 
have got word to you—” 

"But the factory is under guard—for 
God’s sake, open up!” 

"L tried to get them out of Tang’s yamen. 
And missed. So I went to Lin. He gave me 
a job.” 

"Scuttling the China Queen?” 

"Ho, ana la hate to, even to save the 

they’re at Twg s, yamen?” 
Jod, I don’t know. They were 


there. Maybe Lin has them.” Garner patted 
his bundle of loot. "This is what Lin wants. 
I came aboard to get it. I smelled the fire 
raft, and sang out. And took a hand in the 
show. Now I want to go ashore. Order me 
a boat.” 

“You’ll shoot me if I don’t do as you 
say?” 

Garner shook his head. "No, sir. I am 
going to end up in command of the China 
Queen, and I want to get her decently.” 

"Are you crazy?” 

"Temporarily. You don’t believe I fought 
for her and not against her? Go forward 
and see Fu Wha Cheng. You robbed him 
off Foochow. He’s got three Colt slugs in 
his chest, and a cutlass slash at the nape of 
the neck. Jenkins gave him that last for 
luck, after I’d fed him lead. This is Fu’s 
jacket and gear. Ask Jenkins.” 

"You can’t have the ship’s papers.” 

"I have the ship’s papers. I’m keeping 
them.” 

And then a voice behind Garner said, "Do 
not argue with that pig-lover! We have 
wait, we- know all that noise is not you.” 

Dom Manuel had come aboard. He lifted 
a revolver from Gamer’s pocket, and 
fumbled with the hammer to cock it. He 
wasn’t used to Colt’s new-fangled inven¬ 
tion, which made him too dangerous even 
for Joab Erskine. 

"You get a safe-conduct, mister. But 
you’ll swing from a yardarm if it’s the last 
thing on earth I do!” 

"Wait till the Hales are here to witness 
it. Get in front of me. Whatever you tell 
the crew, save it till I’m over the side.” 

Erskine made it so. 

Once in the black-hulled boat, they 
manned the paddles. It was not till they 
were ashore that Garner learned that 
Twelfth Brother had not been disturbed by 
fire raft or pirates. He had stripped off 
three sheets of copper, and he felt better 
about everything. 

Gamer, however, did not. One fire raft 
directed toward the British men-o-war, and 
they’d sail upstream, blasting the Imperial 
fleet, and bombarding the forts. How much 
consideration Lin would give Syria and her 
father in that event was something which 
Garner tried not to think of. 


(To be concluded in the next Short Stories) 



Dugan’s Trap Was Set—Acey Was a Milksop , 


a Weak Sister, Easy to Move in On. 



Dry-Gulch Dugan Covets 


A Mine 


By JOHN E. KELLY 

Author of “August Day," etc. 

T HE MAN who described from the warm-heartedness of the Tramp- 

Trampas City as "mildew sur- asans. There was nothing old-fogey about a 

rounded by wilderness’’ was town only fifty miles from a laundry, whose 
exaggerat in g. He admitted as male citizens shaved at least once a year, and 
much when he regained con- where table stakes at the weekly fan-tan 

sciousness in the hospital at Masonton, in games in the rear room of the Chinese joss 

the next county, where he had taken refuge house often exceeded the take from the gold 
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mines on Beaver Creek. Nor might even 
mildew flourish freely within the orbit of 
Dry-Gulch Dugan. 

Dugan was riding high then, as District 
Attorney and robber baron of Trampas 
County. Without competition in his profes¬ 
sion over an area greater than Connecticut, 
he ruled by fear of scandal and the law, for 
he specialized in prying the secrets from his 
neighbors’ lives, while he exploited their 
layman’s ignorance of the statutes to involve 
them in continual infractions, for his pe¬ 
cuniary benefit. Rare was the mine, ranch or 
general store in which Dugan was not a 
silent partner, sharing profits but not risks 
nor losses, the manner and nature of his 
investment matters of profane puzzlement 
to his unwilling associates. The miner or 
cattleman who visited his office in search of 
a simple deed or contract all too often found 
the attorney inextricably enmeshed therein 
as trustee, legal representative, fund cus¬ 
todian or interest holder. By the time 
Trampas County awakened to his machina¬ 
tions, so numerous were his victims—never 
had one so much on so many—and so great 
their, respect for the person of the law, that 
none would bell the cat, until Blaine Clyder 
came out from Kansas to give Dugan his 
first fight on even terms and a beating that 
shook the throne of the uncrowned king of 
the labyrinth of the River Lampa. 

Blaine Clyder had legal training, a broken 
heart and weak lungs. Kansan courtrooms 
were overcrowded with colleagues who 
could outshout him; the family doctor pre¬ 
scribed a change of climate for his other 
ailments. The sun beckoned West and 
Trampas County was the end of the road. 
Beyond, across the Sourdoughs, lay only the 
narrow, befogged costal shelf and the deep 
cold of the Pacific. Clyder was about twenty- 
eight, though he appeared older as he 
stepped from the rolling cloud of dust that 
was the Masonton-Trampas stage. Almost 
immediately he tangled with Dugan, in the 
matter of Acey Stewart of Biggar’s Cove. 

Biggar’s Cove was one of the early Gold 
Rush camps, as the whites came into the 
country in the ’50s, an elbow in the moun¬ 
tains, gouged by the current of the Lampa 
when hie saber-toothed tiger had drunk from 
its muddy waters. The present river ran 
two hundred feet below, brawling in its 
rocky bed. The gravel in the Cove was rich 


but shallow and of small extent; the pioneers 
soon gutted it and moved on. Decades later 
Acey Stewart settled in the deserted hamlet, 
refurbishing the most liveable of the 
crumbling cabins, glad of the solitude. He 
was a misfit in a land of lusty extroverts, a 
shy middle-aged stooping man, buffeted by 
fate and his fellows. Stronger spirits had 
shouldered him from claims he had pegged 
in other fields, callously seizing his scanty 
possessions; fearing reprisal he had voiced 
no complaint. In Biggar’s Cove he was 
happy; from the tailing heaps left from 
bonanza days he could pan wages for his 
few "store” needs, the Lampa provided 
salmon and steelhead, the mountains deer 
and grouse. 

H AVING completed his house, he tidied 
his claim, building location monuments 
of dry masonry at its corners. A well would 
save steps to the seasonal creek in winter, 
down to the Lampa in dry spells. His pick 
bit into the bedrock with surprising ease; 
fresh faces showed gravel cemented by some 
vagrant lime-charged current. A foot below 
he broke into clean, loose sand, its paystreak 
unbelievably freighted with shining metal. 
Such a find could not be kept secret. Big¬ 
gar’s Cove again echoed with the shouts of 
men, the clash of unbridled ambitions. The 
entire countryside was staked with claims, a 
tent and log town sprang up, greatly to the 
distress of its oldest inhabitant. But under 
Stewart’s land the sand was thickest and 
richest, where a prehistoric eddy had 
churned a pothole and lodged the heavy 
gold therein. In Trampas City Dugan heard 
and coveted. Acey was a milksop, a weak 
sister, easy to move in on. Sooner or later 
he must come to town for flour, bacon and 
beans; it would be simple. 

But gold had strengthened Stewart’s 
backbone, sad experience left him stubborn. 
To every Dugan proposal, offer and warn¬ 
ing, he returned frightened unbudging re¬ 
fusals. He did not want to sell, needed no 
partner, attorney nor trustee. His mild rab¬ 
bit eyes sought escape, his soft speech stut¬ 
tered against Dugan’s staccato persuasion, 
but never learned "yes.” Dry-Gulch threw 
up his hands. 

"Well, no hard feelings, Acey! Hear the 
malaria’s bad at your diggings. I know 
you’re not a drinking man, but to show my 
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heart’s in the right place, take this with you, 
in case you get the shakes.” From a drawer 
in his desk, he drew a flat quart whiskey 
bottle with a woodcut label. 

Stewart took it awkwardly, stammering 
thanks, and stumbled over his feet in haste 
to gain the street. Dugan watched him leave 
town, then sauntered down to McGulvery’s 
deadfall. 

"Curt around?” 

The bartender put his head through the 
door into the back room. "Ellison!” 

A husky hard-featured youngish man 
lurched into the bar. "Hello, D. A.! Want 
me?” 

Dugan drew him to a quiet corner. "Acey 
Stewart’s selling liquor to Injuns ddwn to 
Biggar’s Cove.” 

The deputy’s face creased in what passed 
for a smile. "The old goat! Him with his 
sissy ways! I’ll have him in jail tomorrer. 
This’ll be a pleasure!” 

And no risk, thought Dugan, watching 
him. Curt Ellison was a clumsy tool, cow¬ 
ardly and loud-mouthed. On cross-examina¬ 
tion he would be dangerous; if ever another 
lawyer took up residence in Trampas, on 
that day the deputy became a liability. But 
he’d do for this fool-proof little job. 

The deputy turned off the downriver 
trail at the head of Biggar’s Cove, follow¬ 
ing a sketchy track leading through the live- 
oaks and scrub pines on the edge of the 
settlement. Where the mountain walls 
neared one another in a broad V, he halted 
and dismounted. Below him a hundred yards 
distant Stewart’s cabin stood, a little with¬ 
drawn from its new neighbors. The dig¬ 
gings were deserted at early dusk. Smoke 
arose from the mud and wattle chimney, 
Acey appeared briefly in quest of firewood 
neatly stacked under the lean-to. Ellison 
could have walked openly to the door; some 
theatric instinct made him crawl through a 
thicket to a vantage point scant yards from 
his objective. It was hot work, he wiped 
perspiration from his eyes with his fists. 

In a scrambling run he covered the open 
space, bursting through the door with his 
gun leading the way. Its muzzle poked 
Stewart’s back. 

"Got yuh, Acey, stick ’em up! Whar’s 
them Injuns?” 

Stewart managed a shaky, "I’m alone 
here. There's no Injuns in these parts.” 


The deputy struck him heavily with his 
free hand, knocking him against the wall. 
"Save yer lies fer Judge Jackman! Put out 
yer hands.” With sadistic glee he snapped 
on heavy handcuffs. "Just act up, to oblige 
me, Acey, an’ I can break yer wrists by 
twistin’ this chain. Get out the door ahead 
o’ me. I’m takin’ yuh to jail fer sellin’ 
hooch to Injuns. And here’s the evidence!” 
He picked up a quart bottle. "Ain’t yuh 
the bold one, not even hidin’ it! But I’m 
sure mighty obliged to save me huntin’ like 
I mostly have to.” 

The prisoner demurred. "I can’t saddle 
my horse thisaway.” 

Ellison’s guffaw echoed from the pine- 
clad heights above. "You’re walkin’! Yuh 
can rest them feet fer a long time after the 
Court gets through with yuh.” , 

B LAINE CLYDER took a room at the 
Gold Palace Hotel and strolled into the 
bar to wash the dust from his tonsils. The 
barkeep poured his drink then banged the 
bottle on the bar. 

"Drink up, gents! Judge has just ridden 
in; Court holds here in five minutes.” 

Clyder emptied his pony and went out, 
uninterested. His lungs ached from the 
rough trip; the heartless jilt back in Salina 
had deadened his spirit. Before the hotel 
some two score bearded miners in corduroys 
or "tin clothes” and an occasional cattleman 
milled about. Court was their drama, circuit 
day the break in their circumscribed exist¬ 
ence. The crowd parted for Judge Jackman, 
a striking figure in wide-brimmed black 
sombrero, skirted coat, trousers tucked into 
high, spurred riding boots. Close in his 
wake, with brisk, precise steps came a fresh- 
faced, clean-shaven man in his thirties, in 
neat citified clothes and polished shoes, bear¬ 
ing a sheaf of papers. He smiled and nodded 
continually, calling familiarly to the specta¬ 
tors, but Clyder noted that he gave more 
than he received. At the Kansan’s side, a 
tall miner spat meaningfully into the dust, 
grazing the immaculate heels. 

Qyder was moved to inquire lazily, 
"Who’s your friend?” 

The miner noticed him for the first time, 
deliberately taking in his travel-stained 
Eastern clothing, the soft hands of an office 
worker. "A mite careless with your words, 
stranger,” he replied in an even but not un- 
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friendly tone, "to call Dry-Gulch Dugan a 
ffcfena o’ mine. That’s the County Attor¬ 
ney.” 

"Make way, boys, make way!” A self- 
important little bantam of a man, with a 
sheriff’s star pinned to his open vest, moved 
toward the barroom door. He towed a pris¬ 
oner by a chain looped through the captive’s 
handcuffs. The culprit’s gray head was 
bowed, shamed flushes stained his cheeks 
and ears; he stumbled forward obeying his 
captor’s tugs. A flat buzz filled the crowd, as 
men spoke sotto voce to their fellows. A 
second pair of feet trod the plank sidewalk 
Uncertainly. A hulking deputy was led by a 
townsman, his crimson face swollen until 
his eyes were closed. The sightless man 
clutched a quart whiskey bottle. Clyder 
Whistled, nudging his neighbor. 

"Did the old fellow do that?” 

The tall man snorted. "Acey? Never’d 
hurt a fly! Dugan’s dry-gulchin’ him to grab 
his claim.” 

"Dry-gulching?” 

"Railroadin’, a tenderfoot might say. 
Stewart’s got the best claim at Biggar’s 
Cove; Dugan aims to get it. He’s framed 
Acey for sellin’ likker to Injuns.” 

Clyder looked his bewilderment. "How 
does that cost him his property?” 

The miner was patient. "You ain’t been 
long in these parts, to ask that. To hold a 
minin’ claim, a man’s gotta do so much de¬ 
velopment every year, called assessment 
work. Jackman’ll give Acey a year and a 



day, njdbbe more. Stewart’s got no partner; 
come Jftffy first next the claim’ll bfe open, 
with Dugan there at midnight to file on it. 
We lynch claim-jumpers but Dry-Gulch 
does it legal.” 

"But surely Stewart’s counsel can prevent 
that!” 

"If you mean 'lawyer,’ stranger, Dugan’s 
the only one in the county; one too many if 
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you ask me.” He joined the crowd streaming 
into the improvised courtroom. 

Judge Jackman had taken his stance 
against the bar. He dispensed with clerk 
and bailiff. 

"People against Stewart, selling whiskey 
to Indians. How do you plead?” 

The' defendant stood mute, chin on chest. 
The sheriff yanked impatiently on his chain. 

"Answer the Judge, you Injun-lover!” 

Jackman interposed. "Never mind. We’ll 
try him anyhow. Got him dead to rights, 
they tell me.” 

"If the Court please!” All heads in the 
long, low-ceilinged room, save the prison¬ 
er’s, swiveled toward the entrance. A slen¬ 
der, pale young man in "furrin” clothes ap¬ 
proached the bar. "If the defendant is with¬ 
out counsel, I volunteer in his defense.” 

T HE Judge was slightly nettled, spectators 
interrupted his proceedings at their 
peril. His bushy eyebrows converged on his 
aquiline nose. "Are you an attorney, 
Mister?” 

The newcomer made a deprecating ges¬ 
ture. "As for that, Your Honor, a byman, 
even the defendant himself may undertake 
a defense. I am a member of the Bar, not in 
this State, but of Kansas.” 

Judge Jackman cleared his throat, a touch 
he rather fancied. "Harrump! Somewhat 
irregular, however— Have you any objec¬ 
tion, Mr. Dugan?” 

TTie County Attorney thought swiftly. 
Defense counsel was the least of his desires, 
but a stranger would be lost in local pro¬ 
cedure. Refusal would court public con¬ 
demnation, he had heard murmurs already. 
While a win with Stewart represented by an 
attorney would conclusively establish fair 
play. Fate had dealt him an unexpected ace. 
He smiled. "Not at all, Your Honor!” he 
replied heartily. 

The Judge turned to where the prisoner 
stood. "What about you, do you wish this 
man to defend you?” 

Stewart did not raise his head. "I don’t 
mind,” he said miserably. 

Clyder moved beside his client. "I thank 
Your Honor and the District Attorney. I 
move for a postponement that I may consult 
with the defendant and prepare his de¬ 
fense.” 

Jackman frowned darkly. "I guess being 
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an Easterner you wouldn’t understand our 
horseback circuits. By nightfall I’m on my 
way; we’ve no time for delay. This case is 
called and will proceed immediately. You 
may withdraw if you wish; no one invited 
you.” 

The Kansan’s pallor was stained with a 
deep flush, his voice touched with iron. For 
the first time since Salina he had forgotten 
the perfidious Ida-May. "I remain. And I 
wish to note an exception to Your Honor's 
ruling.” 

Dugan laughed aloud. The Judge’s irri¬ 
tation increased. "I don’t bother with high¬ 
falutin’ tenderfoot ways! The only record 
of this case is here,” he tapped his forehead, 
"and I don’t aim to have it all cluttered up. 
I’ll do all the excepting that’s needed!” The 
sheriff and a minority of the spectators tit¬ 
tered sycophantly. 

Blaine Clyder bowed. "I will conform, 
Your Honor. But there is one right recog¬ 
nized wherever our flag flies; a freeborn 
American citizen is entitled to his day in 
court. 

He shall not stand before his judge in 
chains. I ask that my client’s shackles be 
removed before this case resumes.” 

A murmur swept the room. Dugan heard 
it with concern; his victims had found a 
leader. The sheriff grumbled, fumbling 
with his key. 

"Only makin’ me extra trouble, to put 
’em on again.” 

Dugan called Curt Ellison to the stand. 
Judge Jackman surveyed his puffed features. 

"Did Stewart beat you that bad?” 

"That old fossil! Naw!” The deputy 
snorted his disgust. "I was watchin’ him 
sellin’ to them Injuns and the only place I 
could get close without their seein’ me was 
a clump o’ little bushes. I hadda crawl 
through ’em and bein’ nigh dark, I didn’t 
see they was pizen oak.” 

"Devotion to duty beyond the require¬ 
ment of regulations,” put in Dugan unctu¬ 
ously. "I call my learned opponent’s atten¬ 
tion to the high type of peace officers in this 
jurisdiction.” 

"I hope to develop that phase further on 
cross-examination,” Clyder assured him. 

T HE deputy ran smoothly through his 
direct testimony. On complaint that 
drunken Indians congregated about Stew¬ 


art’s cabin, he had watched the place and 
caught the defendant red-handed. He had 
confiscated the evidence and arrested the 
law breaker. Dugan nodded, satisfied. 

"Stay there just a minute more, Curt. I 
don’t imagine the defense will have many 
questions to ask you; the story’s bad enough 
now.” He turned to Clyder. "Your wit¬ 
ness.” 

"Mr. Ellison,” began Clyder mildly, 
"when did that oak poisoning begin to affect 
you?” 

" ’Bout midnight, after I brung Acey to 
th’ lock-up. I went to get me a cuppa coffee 
and noticed my face was burnin’ and swelled 
like a pizened pup.” 

"But before that, your vision was unim¬ 
paired?” 

Judge Jackman translated. "He means, 
could you see all right?” 

"Sure, like a eagle; I’m known as the far- 
sightenest feller in Trampas,” replied Elli¬ 
son loudly. This tenderfoot was soft; he’d 
make a monkey of him and send him 
kyoodlin’ back to Kansas. 

"And today, can you see at all?” Clyder 
persisted. 

"Blind as a bat,” the deputy assured him, 
"couldn’t see a silver dollar in my path.” 

Defense counsel pounced on the admis¬ 
sion. "But a few moments ago you identi¬ 
fied Mr. Stewart.” 

"Everybody knows Acey,” broke in Jack- 
man, "you’re wasting time.” 

"Very well, Your Honor. Mr. Ellison, 
you have identified the evidence which you 
claim to have seized in Stewart’s cabin. How 
do you know it is the same bottle, if you 
cannot see?” 

Ellison roared with mirth. "I was waitin’ 
fer yuh to ask me that! ’Cause I never let it 
out o’ my hands sence I took it from Acey.” 

Clyder turned to another point. "When 
you were watching the cabin, did you see 
any Indians buying liquor from Stewart?” 

"I wasn’t inside the shebang. Two o’ 
three of the varmints come out and run 
away.” 

"With those eagle eyes of yours, Mr. Elli¬ 
son, couldn’t you tell if there were two or 
three?” 

"They was three, and one was wipin’ his 
mouth!” The deputy retorted with mali¬ 
cious relish. Stewart stirred restively but 
Qyder dropped a warning hand on his arm. 
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"Why didn’t you arrest them?” he de¬ 
manded. 

"My orders was to get the likker seller,” 
replied Curt, sweating a little. The water 
was getting a bit muddy, but the tenderfoot 
hadn’t hooked him yet. 

"And perhaps handcuffs wouldn’t hold 
phantoms?” Ellison said "Huh?” blankly, 
but Clyder cut him short. "When you ar¬ 
rested Stewart, did you search his cabin?” 

The officer was emphatic. "I went 
through everythin’!” 

"Did you find any other liquor or 
bottles?” 

"Just the one I brung with me. That’s 
enough to send Acey to the pen.” 

"No doubt,” commented Clyder drily. 
“Now, Mr. Ellison, remember that you’re 
under oath. Do you wish to change your 
recollection of seeing three Indians run off, 
one wiping his mouth?” 

The deputy’s normally short temper was 
aggravated by the fever of his swollen 
face and a growing uneasiness. What was 
this feller fishing for? "I c’n recollect 
plenty more,” he barked. "They run off 
staggerin’ and whoopin’ drunken!” There, 
he thought, that’ll nail it down. 

Clyder picked up the bottle. "I ask Your 
Honor to examine this. It is full, the seal 



has not been broken. I move to strike this 
witness’ entire testimony and hold him for 
perjury.” 

Judge Jackman waved him aside. "Curt 
might be a bit mistaken, that’s all. We have 
no red tape in this Court, a liquor seller has 
two strikes on him when he’s brought in. 
You have not upset the presence of the In¬ 
dians, that’s the point we convict on.” 

Blaine Clyder studied him through a long 
moment, while silence grew in the room and 
Jackman bridled under the scrutiny. The 
prosecution had two counsel, one on the 
bench. The Kansan sighed audibly and re¬ 
turned to the deputy. 


“You testified that you were ordered to 
arrest the liquor seller. Who gave you those 
orders?” 

Dugan pushed forward. "Objection! Im¬ 
material and irrelevant.” 

"Let him answer,” replied the Judge, 
"You’ve got the case sewed up anyway.” 

The District Attorney shook his head 
wamingly, forgetting Ellison's blindness, 
but the deputy, anxious to shoulder respon¬ 
sibility upon another, blurted out, "Dugan 
sent me!” A deep collective growl welled up 
from the tense listeners. Dugan searched 
the stony faces, found no answer to his 
liking, opened his mouth to protest, thought 
better of it, and retired to the end of the 
bar where he had his back against the wall. 
It seemed safer, just in case. 

"When did he send you? Where were 
you?” Clyder volleyed the questions. The 
deputy was over his depth, sullenly he told 
the truth. 

Dugan was close to panic. Jackman would 
give him a verdict, but the crowd was work¬ 
ing itself up to appeal to Judge Lynch. He 
swallowed twice on a throat suddenly 
parched before making himself heard. 

"If Your Honor please, the last three an¬ 
swers of the witness have been completely 
false! I move that they be stricken and the 
witness admonished.” 

"Motion denied!” ruled Jackman crisply. 
Trouble was building up for Dugan, no 
need to become involved; he was up for 
reelection to the bench next term. 

Clyder moved swiftly on his sudden ad¬ 
vantage. "The District Attorney has im¬ 
peached his own witness! If the Court per¬ 
mit, I wish to interrupt further examination 
of Mr. Ellison and call Mr. Dugan.” 

The room rocked; heavy soles pounded 
deafeningly on the plank flooring. Jackman 
drew his gun and banged it on the bar until 
his stentorian voice was audible. 

“Silence! Keep quiet or get out, all of 
you! I’ll throw the next disturber out my¬ 
self!” 

Dugan shouted his objection, but he 
might have saved his breath. With his own 
position endangered, the Judge would add 
no fuel to the flames. He spoke harshly to 
Clyder. 

"My patience is running short with you, 
young man! The motive of the prosecution 
is not open to question. If you’ve no further 
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witnesses, sum up and I’ll announce my de¬ 
cision.” 

Clyder called Acey Stewart. He made a 
poor witness, droning his denials drearily. 
He had seen no Indians near Biggar’s Cove, 
none had entered his cabin, he sold liquor 
to no one. Undoubtedly sincere, his pro¬ 
testations fell hollow, even on his counsel’s 
ears. Jackman’s features settled into a mask 
of impatient skepticism. The defense attor¬ 
ney’s morale sagged; only too evidently he 
had not controverted Ellison’s testimony in 
the Judge’s mind. Almost hopelessly he put 
a final question to his client. 

"Where did you get the bottle produced 
in evidence here?” 

His probe struck a live nerve. Dugan 
bounded forward. 

"I object! This is completely irrelevant; 
it does not matter where he got it. The 
whiskey is legal, it’s the sale to Indians that 
constitutes the violation complained of.” 

Jackman nodded heavily. "Objection sus¬ 
tained.” 

C LYDER stared at the pair. They had an¬ 
swered his question as clearly as if 
Stewart had spoken. He knew now where 
the whiskey came from; Jackman would not 
let him bring it out. Somehow, he must 
make it public, instantly, while the crowd’s 
indignation might still force the Judge’s 
hand. His gaze fell upon the bartender, 
absent-mindedly polishing the cedar surface. 
It was a forlorn hope, but what had he to 
lose? 

"If the Court please,” a spasm of cough¬ 
ing claimed him, "the prosecution has pro¬ 
duced a bottle, but not proven that it con¬ 
tains whiskey. If it holds no liquor, there is 
no case.” 

Jackman grimaced disdainfully. "If 
that’s all that’s bothering you, we can settle 
it in short order. I’ll open the bottle!” 

"Your Honor!” Clyder stopped him with 
upraised hands. "If the verdict is against 
my client, we will undoubtedly appeal. The 
higher Court will insist on evidence in its 
pristine condition.” 

The Judge grumbled, "Splitting hairs!” 
but without his customary dogmatic aggres¬ 
siveness. The Court of Appeals had reversed 
him twice recently; a third reversal might 
prejudice his candidacy. "What would they 


do in Kansas?” he inquired with what he 
intended as heavy sarcasm. 

Clyder was all deference. "If Your Honor 
will permit me to put a few questions to the 
bartender, I think I can settle the matter 
satisfactorily.” 

Jackman waved a peremptory arm. "Pat, 
come up here!” And to Clyder, “Do you 
wish him sworn?” 

“If you please.” 

A middle-aged Irishman took the stand, 
removing his apron and adjusting his tie. 

Clyder handed him the evidence. "Are 
you acquainted with this brand?” 

"Oh, indeed yes, sor!” 

"The bottle is sealed; can you tell without 
opening it, if it contains whiskey?” 

The barman held the quart to the light. 
"From the bead, I’d say so, sor.” 

Jackman and Dugan exchanged glances. 
Clyder was proving the prosecution’s case, 
plugging the very loophole he had discov¬ 
ered. The Kansan ignored them. 

“Good whiskey, would you say?” 

"Oh yes, sor, but rare in these parts.” 

"Indeed? Do you sell it here?” 

"No, sor, the only one in town who has 
this brand is Mr. Dugan.” 

In the sudden aching hush before the 
storm, Blaine Clyder’s voice beat accusingly 
upon Jackman’s ears. 

"Your Honor, I submit that we have 
proven entrapment on the part of the County 
Attorney. TTie Court’s duty is plain. The 
defense rests.” 

None followed the example. Dugan 
vaulted the bar and fled through the rear 
door. Jackman, pistol in hand, held his 
ground, closely ringed by angry Trampasans. 
His words whirled on the tempest of rage 
that shook the room. 

"You’re mistaken, boys! I have to listen 
to both sides, but I intended to acquit Acey 
all along.” 

Unnoticed by the disputants, Clyder 
walked slowly through the inner door into 
the lobby. He took his key from the de¬ 
serted desk, turning toward his room. He 
was suddenly abysmally weary and his lungs 
throbbed forebodingly. But an unwonted 
sense of well-being filled him; he was his 
own man again. Ida-May’s thralldom lit¬ 
tered the dead past, one with Dugan’s 
scheme for Biggar’s Cove. 



Easy For Us 

By THOMSON BURTIS 



H IGH up under the roof of the 
big top—higher even than the 
great lights suspended from 
the four fifty-foot center poles 
—'Dan Broderick wiped the 
sweat from his face with one arm. Broder¬ 
ick—known comparatively recently around 
the Anzio beachhead and other parts of the 
Mediterranean as Sergeant "Easy-for-me” 
Broderick—was standing on the flyer’s ped¬ 
estal used in the act of the Lord Flying 
Troupe. It was just a long plank suspended 
rigidly from the oblong Shelby steel rigging 
that lay horizontally across the roof of the 
tent. 

Across the tent from him, Ed Lord 
launched himself into the air from the 
catcher’s pedestal. In an easy forward 
somersault he hit the safety net more than 
thirty feet below. Empty seats around the 
hundred-and-sixty-foot tent yawned up at 
the sweating Broderick, and in the other 
two rings two dozen children of various 
ages, plus the parents who had been in¬ 
structing them in various types of riding 
and acrobatics, stood quietly, watching. 
There was still an hour to matinee time. 


As Broderick gathered himself for a dem¬ 
onstration of his final drop into the net, 
the voice of Crowney Young reached him 
from the knot of spectators at the back 
door. 

"Never mind doing the drop again, Dan 
—change your clothes and get over to the 
stake and chain wagon. We want all the 
other members of this troupe too, Ed.” 

Broderick dropped to the net in a for¬ 
ward somersault, landing on his back. The 
prop boys charged with setting up and keep¬ 
ing tuned the complicated rigging of the 
act were gathered in a tight group at one 
corner of the net. There was no hostility 
in their attitude, exactly, but the congratu¬ 
lations Dan might have expected did not 
come, either. They, and others, seemed to 
be looking at him with a sort of impersonal 
curiosity, as though he was an unwelcome, 
but interesting, freak. 

He walked into the men’s side of the 
padrpom at the rear side of the back yard. 
There was a line of wardrobe trunks dong 
each wall, and a double line, back to back, 
bisecting the center. Broderick’s long, 
arrogant face was lightened by a somewhat 



grim smile, and blazing blue eyes still held 
some of the excitement he had felt up there 
under the roof. Ed Lord, trainer of the 
four flying troupes which worked in Young- 
Burnham’s two circuses, was dousing his 
naked body with a pail of cold water, and 
said nothing. 

Broderick, accustomed to the role of un¬ 
welcome, even disliked, lone wolf—or 
that’s what he kept telling himself— 
stripped off his white tights and followed 
Lord’s example. In less than two minutes 
he had on underwear, blue denim pants, T 
shirt of the same color, and stringless leather 
sandals. He combed his blond hair, and 
walked out of the padroom fifty feet be¬ 
hind Lord. 

T HE stocky, kindly master acrobat waited 
for him just outside the entrance. Lord 
had trained him back in Shelby, Indiana, 


for eight straight winters before the war, 
but there was neither intimacy nor affec¬ 
tion in his voice as he said gruffly: 

"Good work. Great work. But if you’re 
around the show, Dan, there’s a lot you’ve 
got to learn. For one thing, don’t start be¬ 
lieving your own billing!” 

“Why not?” Easy-for-me Broderick 
asked sardonically. "As long as nobody’s 
on my side, why should I wag my tail and 
ask for a kind word, or act like I was apolo¬ 
gizing to anyone for anything? ” 

Lord shrugged as they fell into step. 

"I know how you were brought up,” he 
said slowly. "As long as you have to learn 
the hard way, okeh with me.” 

They ducked under the eight-foot canvas 
wall surrounding the back yard and saw a 
dozen men gathered just at the fringe of 
the canvas canopy alongside the stake-and- 
chain wagon. Beneath the canopy sat 
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Crowney Young and Rolph Burnham, the 
two owners of the Young-Burnham and 
Hanford-Walters Shows. Bill Ross and Hal 
Slade, the two flyers who worked the lower 
ring in the same troupe for which Ed Lord 
himself was a catcher, were in the front 
row. Lord and Broderick took their posi¬ 
tions alongside them. 

Broderick looked at Slade, scion of gen¬ 
erations of circus acrobats, and brother of 
the late immortal Red Slade, greatest flyer 
in circus history. Slade’s one good eye 
stared into Broderick’s with noncommittal 
opaqueness; so expressionless it might have 
been the glass eye in the left socket. He 
had lost that eye on Okinawa. He was long 
and lean and narrow-faced, and people said 
that the war had made the furrows around 
his mouth and eyes twice as deep as they 
had been before. 

Crowney Young, lanky and loose-jointed, 
stood up. Black-haired, Indian-faced Rolph 
Burnham, greatest animal trainer who ever 
lived, remained seated. Young pulled at 
his forelock and said with his habitual at¬ 
tractive shyness: 

"You all know that Ed Grace was hurt 
on the Hanford-Wallace show, and that he 
couldn’t work temporarily. I’m sorry to 
say that we’ve just got word that his partial 
paralysis will take months to cure—if ever.” 

Whispered oaths which were like prayers 
came from the members of the troupe. Eddie 
Grace, number 1 flyer of the Number 2 
show, had been trained by Ed Lord, too, 
since early boyhood. 

"If Broderick turned out to be good 
enough, I was going to send him on to the 
Number 2 show. Instead, he turns out to be 
the second flyer in history to be able to do 
the triple to a hand-catch. This show needs 
a kick at the end, because Burnham’s animal 
act is such a kick in the iriiddle. Inasmuch 
as any change we make, because of poor 
Eddie, is permanent. I’m putting Broderick 
in as number 1 flyer on this show, and send¬ 
ing you, Slade, to the Number 2 show in 
the same spot. 

"I’m sorry as hell, Hal, because you’re 
a Slade and a veteran. I know it’s being 
featured in a cheap road show instead of 
being the star of a Broadway production, 
so to speak. But Broderick is just too good. 
How he got that good, I guess we’ll never 
know.” 


"I don’t mind telling you,” Broderick 
said, stepping forward. Below a twice- 
broken but not uncomely nose his wide 
mouth was arrogant, and from back-flung 
head to slitted eyes he was defying the 
hostility which emanated from the entire 
Lord troupe. They were a family as well 
as an act, for all had been trained together. 

"In Italy,” Broderick said, "I came 
across Alfredo de Cordoba; retired, but 
teaching kids as a hobby.” 

There were several intakes of breath as 
the name of this legendary European acro¬ 
bat dropped from Broderick’s sardonic 
mouth. 

"I’d kept myself in shape all through 
Africa and Sicily and Anzio, and I went 
to work with old Alfredo. I went 
A.W.O.L. to work with him. I worked 
half the night and came back to fight. When 
I was wounded in the head I wangled sick 
leave and worked.” He stared at Hal Slade, 
and went on. "I’ve worked as hard as 
anyone here, been shot at as much, and I’m 
not asking or receiving any favors if I get 
the top spot. There can’t be two, and the 
best man wins, in my book, and the loser 
stays game.” 

He was dimly aware that he had done 
the wrong thing again, but from his earliest 
boyhood on the wrong side of the tracks 
in Shelby, an offense had always been his 
defense. 

Crowney Young eyed him for a moment, 
and said: 

"I see. Better try to live with us, Broder¬ 
ick, and take that chip off your shoulder. 
You go on for your first performance to¬ 
night. 

"We’ll have a crowd of newspapermen 
here and make some good publicity out of 
it. Hal, your salary on the Number 2 show 
will be the same as it is here, and you’ll get 
star billing. That’s all for now, boys and 
girls.” 

B RODERICK turned promptly, and 
strode off. A small group of the prop 
boys who handled the act had dared to come 
close enough to listen, and Dirtyshirt Jen¬ 
son, their chief, dropped his left eyelid in 
a wink. It was the first gesture of com- 
raderie which had come to Broderick from 
the rank and file of the show. Character¬ 
istically, he thought: 
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“That guy knows which side his bread is 
buttered on. Looking for tips.” 

He kept to himself at lunch in the cook 
tent, and during the last fifteen minutes of 
the band concert preceding the matinee 
he wandered through die midway while the 
crowd surged away from the sideshow and 
on into the menagerie top. When the band 
music told him that the show had started, 
he walked through the front door into the 
menagerie to watch the animal men drive 
the bears and big cats up and down the 
line of connecting cages, freeing the single 
runway into the arena for whatever act was 
scheduled. 

Portly, beetle-browed Jason Beers, boss 
bull man, was standing in front of his be¬ 
loved Big Mary, leader of the twenty-ele¬ 
phant herd which lined the side of the 
menagerie opposite the cages. Big Mary 
it was said, knew what Beers was thinking 
before he realized it himself. Beers had 
been around elephants so many years that 
he looked more than a little like one him¬ 
self. 

His eyes were too little for his bulk, 
his nose was long and fleshy, and he chewed 
on wisps of hay so constantly that it might 
have been part of his diet. 

"Hear you’re gonna be with this show,” 
the big fellow bawled. "C’mover here a 
minute.” 

Astonished at this indication that an old- 
timer considered him a human being, Brod¬ 
erick walked over to Beers and stood facing 
him, three feet in front of fabulous Big 
Mary’s waving trunk. Silently, their pikes 
busy, the animal men worked through the 
bars of the cages opposite, and up at the 
connection between menagerie and sideshow 
a line of clowns who had walked through 
the menagerie were waiting for their en¬ 
trance cue. 

Beers, who had not yet put on the red coat 
and cap which he wore while he worked the 
whole herd in the arena in the "long 
mount,” pushed back his shapeless felt hat 
and peered up at the taller Broderick. He 
rubbed a bristly black jaw with one hand 
and leaned on his bullhook as he said 
gruffly: 

“Got somethin’ I want t’ say to yuh, but 
don’t know quite how to say it.” 

Head bent, he walked two steps forward, 
and then turned to face Broderick. Dan 
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turned a little, toward the animal cages, 
watching Beers with slit-eyed curiosity. 

Beers raised a homy forefinger to empha¬ 
size his words. 

"You’re a trained acrobat, but new to cir¬ 
cus life,” he rumbled, "and there’s lots o’ 
wheels within wheels. So listen.” 

His forefinger, raised just above Brod¬ 
erick’s shoulder, curled slowly into a curve. 
Suddenly the little eyes, set deep in flabby 
flesh, shot forth two thin beams of concen¬ 
trated light, as though all their brightness 
was shining thfough two pinholes. 

H ALF-WARNED, the alert Broderick 
felt the first light touch of something 
on his body. In the same split second he 
looked down to find the thick, sparsely- 
haired snake which was Big Mary’s trunk 
curling around his waist. Before that mon¬ 
strous, writhing thing came full circle, and 
tightened, Dan’s right arm shot down at it 
as he made a standing leap over it, body 
bent. 

His feet hit the closing trunk and tore 
loose as his head crashed full into Beers’ 
squashy stomach. The boss bull man stag¬ 
gered 'back with a gasping grunt. Broder¬ 
ick’s arms gripped him as the acrobat threw 
his body sideward. He landed half on his 
feet, and loosened his grip as the breathless 
Beers regained his balance. 

Broderick glanced at Big Mary. Her 
trunk was raised high, and an apologetic 
squeal came from her red, triangular mouth. 

Beers was trying to laugh, without con¬ 
viction. So quickly had it all happened, and 
so minor a matter did it seem to be for a 
man to leap agilely from the casual caress 
of an elephant’s trunk, that if any animal 
man had noticed the incident he was back 
at work again. 

Beers quailed a little as Broderick, now 
almost ten feet from Big Mary, took a step 
forward. Broderick’s voice rasped a little, 
and there was a breathlessness behind his 
speech. His narrowed eyes were like clear 
glass, almost drained of color. 

"That’s what we always do to First-of- 
Mays,” Be$rs said. "Big Mary lifts ’em 
off their feet—” 

"Yeah?” Broderick said. "Just a week 
ago in that clem you had in Jacksonburg 
she lifted about ten townspeople off their 
feet and threw ’em ten yards. Three of 
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’em crashed against poles and got hurt "Was Jason Beers a great friend of any of 
pretty bad, didn’t they?” 

"Big Mary does as she’s told. No hard 


feelin’s, now—” 

"I know she does as you tell her, and I 
think I know what you told her. Mister 
Beers,” Broderick said. "Just so you won’t 
tell her anything more while I’m still 
around—” 

A straight left exploded against the bristly 
jaw. As Beers started to fall forward, 
Broderick’s right sank almost wrist-deep in 
the soft belly. 

As Beers hit the ground, Broderick’s 
staring, colorless eyes saw three elephant 
men, armed with bullhooks, running up the 
line of suddenly restless pachyderms. A line 
of ballet girls was filing into the tent from 
the back yard for their front-door entrance 
into the big top. 

Broderick dashed around Big Mary’s 
Outstretched trunk. On the ground Beers, 
almost retching in his effort to get his breath 
back, was fumbling for his bullhook. As 
he grasped it weakly, Dan’s foot drove 
home to the thick wrist, and sent the hook 
spinning. As Big Mary pulled her stake 
and the herd started trumpeting excitedly, 
Broderick ducked under the sidewall. He 
turned and placed his thumb to his nose and 
wriggled his fingers at the onrushing bull- 
men and the startled chorus girls. 

He dropped the sidewall, and did not 
run as he circled toward the stake and 
chain wagon. The bullmen would have 
plenty to do to handle Big Mary, resuscitate 
Beers, and get the herd rfeady for their sev¬ 
eral acts. All of which did not mean that one 
Jason Beers and confreres would not have 
more to say about the matter in the near 
future. 

Lingering on the edge of the lot among 
the scattered people who always throng a 
circus midway at any time of the day, a 
broad-shouldered, stocky young man with 
one cauliflower ear casually strolled after 
Broderick. From a distance he saw the strap¬ 
ping young flyer enter into conversation with 
Crowney Young and Ed Lord, and then the 
well-dressed stranger walked swiftly back to 
the menagerie top, and ducked under a side- 
wall. 

"Wanted to ask a question, Mr. Young,” 
Broderick was saying, and the color was still 
seeping slowly back into his staring eyes. 


the Slades?” 

The young owner of the show, himself 
the scion of four generations of circus own¬ 
ers, nodded. 

"Pals on the Big Show when Beers was 
breaking in on bulls and Hal Slade Senior 
was a rising acrobat,” he said. 

"The Slades being an old circus family, 
I suppose young Hal has a lot of people 
around this show who’d be for him and 
against me,” Broderick said. 

"There you go again,” Ed Lord snapped, 
ruffling the short, bushy hair which no oil 
could keep in control. 

"Oh, yeah?” Broderick could not keep 
himself from saying. The obscure compul¬ 
sion drove him on: 

"Including you.” 

Lord’s bulldog face was set, but his steady 
eyes were tranquil and understanding as he 
said: 

"Who trained you winters for years—” 

"But never took me out in a troupe sum¬ 
mers when I was the best of the bunch by 
a city block—” 

"How many times were you being ex¬ 
pelled from school in those days?” Lord 
asked softly. "How many times did the 
cops throw you in the can? How many 
times did the juvenile authorities come to 
me when they couldn’t get anywhere with 
your mother—” 

"So what?” jeered Broderick. "So my 
father was killed in a gang war in Chicago 
and my mother was no good and the town 
labeled me no good too and so Ed Lord 
couldn’t take me out on a show. It’s okeh 
by me, but—’’ 

"Take it easy,” Crowney Young said, very 
quietly. His humorously one-sided face was 
serious, and he pulled at his long, crocked 
nose now instead of his forelock. 

"Yes, sir. But I just wanted everybody 
to know that after working with De Cor¬ 
doba no one is, and no one has, done me 
any favors—” 

"Because you’d never let ’em,” Ed Lord 
snapped. "Because you always had such a 
chip on your shoulder that I wouldn’t dream 
of bringing you into a show any more than 
I’d have thrown a match into a can of gaso¬ 
line. And you’ve still got the same chip on 
your shoulder, mister. I understand a little 
about why, but that doesn’t alter the situa- 
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tion. For cripes sake, why not grow up and 
be a man!” 

He had risen, confronting Broderick with 
head down, like an angry bull. Crowney 
Young got up too. His even voice said 
quietly: 

"There’ll be a lot of people, and a lot of 
newspapermen tonight. Going to give us 
a good show, Dan?” 

Broderick’s mouth curled a little and his 
eyes had the sheen of sunlight on blue ice as 
he said: 

"Easy for me!” 

Without another word he walked over to 
the back yard, ducked under it, made his 
way through the swarm of human beings 
and animals who were proceeding to or from 
arena and padroom, and walked through the 
back door into the comfortably filled big 
top. 

H E MADE his way to the space between 
the lower platform and the middle ring. 
High above Millie Lord, Ed’s wife, was 
bathed in spotlights, and no other perform¬ 
ance was going on as she did her one-arm 
pull-ups. Below her five red-coated prop 
boys were grasping a small circle of canvas, 
keeping it concealed from the onlookers. 
Should Millie, who worked without a safety 
net, fall during her endurance stunt, the ap¬ 
parently lounging prop boys would leap into 
action like so many released springs. 

As the lights came on and Mrs. Lord slid 
down the rope to a thunder of applause, 
Broderick found Dirtyshirt Jenson sitting 
on the wooden rim of the lower ring. The 
clowns were on for a mass act now, so 
Broderick sat down beside the head prop 
boy, and discovered immediately why he was 
called Dirtyshirt. The sour aroma of cloth¬ 
ing soaked in sweat for a long time, and 
unwashed, assailed the nostrils of a combat 
veteran who had smelled that way himself, 
sometimes, but nowhere near as bad. A prop 
boy sitting a few feet away on the other 
side grinned as he saw Dan’s nose wrinkle 
with distaste. Jenson was eyeing the crowd. 

The fifty-year-old prop boy, apparently 
not unwilling to curry a bit of favor with 
a coming star, said out of the side of his 
mouth, and through the space left by three 
broken teeth: 

"Wears long underwear night and day, 
Dirtyshirt does. Kin da gamey, ain’t he?” 


Broderick nodded. Gamey he might be, 
but that wink had been the most human 
thing which had happened to him on the 
show. So he slid closer to Jenson and said 
abruptly: 

"You’ve been around shows a lot?” 

"Since I was fifteen, with time out for 
the war.” 

"Get around any in it?” 

"Plenty, and I’ve got an honorable dis¬ 
charge, and these scars on my face didn’t 
come from mice, but I don’t talk about it 
any. Sawy?” 

"I savvy. Answer me this. Hal Slade 
is just an ordinary run-of-the-mill flyer. 
Why should he or his friends want him to 
four-flush into a phony star attraction in a 
Number 1 show?” 

"Why does every dumb blonde on Broad¬ 
way want to be starred?” Jenson answered 
cynically. "I figure that in this case, though, 
it’s on account of the late Red Slade and 
also the mother of both of ’em—Mamie.” 

"More-—” Broderick commanded. 

"Well, everybody around the show busi¬ 
ness figures Red was the greatest flyer that 
ever lived—” 

"No argument, unless I top him,” Brod¬ 
erick interrupted. "I stole money to watch 
him six straight performances in the Coli¬ 
seum in Chi when I was nine years old.” 

In a rush of poignant memory the sight 
came back to him: the tall, beautifully pro¬ 
portioned star, muscles writhing through the 
white tights, mane of red hair like a bright 
flame going through the air like a Roman 
candle as massed thousands watched and 
wondered. There and then had been lighted 
the torch in Dan Broderick which, over the 
years, had brought him right here, right 

He came out of his two-second reverie to 
find Dirtyshirt Jenson eying him oddly. 

"So?” Dan snapped. 

"So,” Jenson said equably, "Red gets 
taken drunk, makes a fool of himself and 
louses up the show, gets blacklisted in the 
show business and joins the Marines and 
gets killed on Guadalcanal. But there’s some 
people says that he didn’t get drunk but was 
doped and liquor put on his breath.” 

"What’s that got to do with Hal?” 

"Mamie, their mother, is a cripple—fell 
on the Big Show and broke her back. Well 
taken care of. But you know these per* 
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formers. Red went bad, so every old-timer 
in the business wants a Slade to be a star 
for old Mamie’s sake. They might know 
he’s synthetic, but old Mamie, laying flat on 
her back, wouldn’t.” 

"I see. Anything to this Red Slade 
frame?” 

Dirtyshirt Jenson shrugged. He put his 
lips close to Dan’s ear as the din in the 
arena grew louder, and that odor of stale 
perspiration diluted the liking that Broder¬ 
ick was beginning to feel for this man with 
tire much-scarred, deadpan face and the old 
eyes. 

"This is what I hear. On the Big Show, 
he’s a top star, but he’s having girl trouble 
with a Broadway chorine, sweetheart of 
some racketeer. Anyway, in Yonkers after 
they leave the Garden he doesn’t show up 
for a night show. Then he waylays an ani¬ 
mal wagon, throws off the driver, drives it in 
front of a saloon and starts to charge a quar¬ 
ter a peek to look at the lions. Then he 
offers to sell a lion for a bottle of whiskey. 
One lion gets loose and almost kills some 
kids. Eddie kind of comes to, and nearly 
has his guts ripped out stopping the lion. 
Then the cops arrive and shoot it, and the 
show pays off a lot of people.” 

"So what’s the frame?” 

"Some friends figure he was doped and 
liquor put on his breath. Marijuana, heroin 
—something—because Red took a drink or 
two almost every day but never was a drunk¬ 
ard. Well, here we go.” 

J ENSON leaped to his feet, urging on his 
subordinates as they made the ring ready 
for the Fracelli riding act. Standing in the 
angle between the connection and the Big 
Top, the stocky, dark man with the cauli¬ 
flower ear watched Broderick go out the 
back door. 

The young man walked swiftly through 
the connection, out the front door, and was 
in time to see Brodarick emerge under tire 
back-yard wall and start toward the side 
street which formed one boundary of the 
lot. 

Broderick was walking slowly, head bent 
in thought. Somehow he did not want to 
stick around the lot. He was unaccountably 
nervous, and what should have been at once 
his home and the scene of future triumphs 
and the attainment of a life ambition, was 


instead a jungle peopled with enemies. Like 
Shelby, his home town. 

He’d go downtown and see a movie, he 
decided. 

He turned up the side street toward its 
intersection with a main boulevard. The 
center of town was only ten blocks away. 
’He did not see the stocky young man beckon 
to a black sedan, or notice him until he 
had reached the intersection. As he started 
across the side street the sedan came along¬ 
side, and the stocky young man was on his 
other side. 

"Dan Broderick?” the young man asked 
politely. 

Broderick turned toward him, and did not 
see the front door of the sedan open. 

"We’ll give you a lift. Climb in,” smiled 
the young man. 

With a sudden movement, muscles more 
powerful than any Dan had ever experienced 
lifted him off his feet and threw him in the 
front seat. Two guns scrouged into his 
back, and then the young man was in the 
front seat and the door was shut and the 
sedan was purring quietly down the boule¬ 
vard. 

Broderick’s cheeks had drained of color 
again. In the rear-view mirror he could 
see two men, one middle-aged and one 



younger, in the rear seat. Their guns were 
masked with topcoats as they leaned for¬ 
ward. Now another gun, held by the mus¬ 
cular young man, was digging into Broder¬ 
ick’s right side. 

"You’re not going to be killed, or even 
hurt bad,” the muscular young man said 
quietly as they approached a traffic light. 
"That is, unless you make a false move.” 
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The light turned red against them, and 
the sedan slowed gradually. The driver’s 
left foot had the clutch pushed to the floor, 
while his right eased against the brake. He 
shifted into low gear, ready for a change in 
the light On the cross street a traffic offi¬ 
cer was standing on the sidewalk alongside 
his motorcycle, smoking a cigarette. 

Broderick’s blank eyes swept the faces of 
his kidnapers. They looked a little tough, 
and more than a little nervous, but some¬ 
how they did not have the look or feel of 
professional torpedoes. 

Broderick turned to his left to half-face 
the gunmen in the rear seat. There were 
tiny beads of sweat on his upper lip and 
forehead. Traffic on the cross street was 
thin, but on the boulevard leading to the 
circus lot long lines of cars stood motionless. 

"I'm a little curious,” Broderick said, his 
lips stiff. "It seems to me—” 

His left foot kicked the driver's left leg. 
As the man’s foot slipped from the clutch 
pedal, Dan’s right foot jammed against the 
accelerator. The sedan leaped ahead against 
the light. The driver yelled something. 
Brakes squealed, and in a second the sedan 
was the center of a traffic jam. The traffic 
officer’s whistle shrilled angrily. 

Broderick talked fast. 

"You don’t dare shoot—you’re stuck. I 
won’t say a word to the cop about your guns 
if you come clean. Who hired you, to do 
what? ” 

The men were concealing their guns, too 
surprised to even curse. 

"Talk fast, damn you, or I’ll nail you to 
the cross!” Broderick snarled. 

"We took our orders from Fats Marley 
in Kane City,” the muscular young man said 
quietly, watching the traffic officer stride ma¬ 
jestically toward them. "Who got to him 
I don’t know, but our orders were to break 
one of your arms.” 

"You tell Fats Marley I’ll be seeing him,” 
Broderick said thickly. "Officer, it was my 
fault!” 

He got out of the car, and as traffic 
swirled around him, explained what had 
happened, and who he was. To the thaw¬ 
ing policeman he proved his identity, and 
less than a minute later the promise of four 
passes for the night show had obviated the 
necessity of a traffic citation. By this time the 
sedan was at the curb. As the officer walked 


away with Broderick’s hastily written re¬ 
quest for four passes in his pocket, Brod¬ 
erick said to the sedan’s occupants: 

"I’ve been a pretty good guy to you thugs. 
My dad was Bricks Broderick, a punk around 
Chicago who finally got his. If you’re any¬ 
thing like him, I don’t suppose there’s any 
part of a good guy in any one of you. If 
there is, you’ll telegraph me care Western 
Union in care of the show, before midnight, 
who hired or persuaded this Fats Marley to 
order you guys to give me the works. I al¬ 
most know who it is, and I positively know 
why. What about it?” 

The traffic cop was less than twenty feet 
away, still eyeing them. The muscular young 
man smiled, showing gold teeth, and fin¬ 
gered the cauliflower ear. 

"It’s a deal, and thanks,” he said. "Beat 
it. Chick.” 

Broderick memorized the license number 
as the car slid away, and then turned into 
the movie theatre a few feet away. There 
he sat very quietly, and very much alone. 
When he came out it was after six, and he 
had no idea what the picture was about. Of 
one thing, however, he felt sure. 

The friends of the Slade family, which 
meant practically every old-timer on the 
show, wanted Hal Slade to be a star attrac¬ 
tion for old Mamie’s sake.. If Broderick was 
hurt, Hal would be made into just that— 
synthetic, but billed as such—and the inade¬ 
quate apprentice who was carrying on for 
Eddie Grace on the Number 2 show would 
continue to fill in. Jason Beers had tried 
to get him hurt so that he couldn’t work, 
and die objective of the attempted kidnap¬ 
ing was the same. 

But Broderick had a hunch that there was 
more to it than that. Damn it, there had to 
be more of a motive than just giving Hal an 
interlude as a big time star. How far would 
Dan’s enemies go, and for exactly what rea¬ 
sons, aside from Hal? Did he have some 
secret personal enemy in the show—a rela¬ 
tive of some man in the outfit, perhaps, who 
had been killed obeying the orders of Top 
Sergeant Daniel Broderick? 

And if ever there was an environment 
wherein a man could be injured or killed, 
presumably by accident, it was a circus lot. 
If Big Mary had hurled him against a cen¬ 
ter pole and broken his back, who could 
have put a finger on Jason Beers? During 
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any build-up or tear-down of the show; at 
almost any minute of any performance, a 
man could be maimed or killed in any one 
of a thousand ways without a chance of 
proving it to be anything but carelessness or 
an accident. 

Especially if that man worked high up 
under the big top in a flying act. Broder¬ 
ick mulled that drought, and his mouth set 
with his reflections. 

With the passage of each hour a queer ex¬ 
citement which was half fear, and half a 
pleasant thrill, was growing within him. It 
stayed with him during the two hours while 
he wandered around the edges of the lot, 
or sat quietly behind the ghostly forms of 
the dappled-gray baggage stock, standing al¬ 
ready harnessed where the horse tent had 
stood during the heat of the day. 

Blended with the mounting tension which 
made his nerves hum was the same fatalism 
which he had learned all the way from 
Algiers to the Alps. This was easier, be¬ 
cause before a battle one felt absolutely 
helpless. To a certain extent, no matter 
what the machinations of the man or men 
who had hired kidnapers to cripple him, he, 
Dan Broderick, would have some control 
over his own destiny. 

H E STOOD, a lonely figure, near the 
front door to watch Rolph Burnham 
work thirty mixed male lions and tigers as 
though each one of them was a personal 
devil the lean trainer was trying to exorcise 
within himself. In the very ferocity and 
speed of the performance, with Burnham 
seemingly trying to taunt the great cats into 
battle with him, Dan felt a kinship to the 
ordeal ahead of him. Except that Burnham 
knew who his antagonists were, and Brod¬ 
erick’s enemies were shadowy and unknown. 

Nevertheless, he was still self-hypnotized 
into a sort of joy in coming battle when he 
entered the men’s side of the padroom a 
little early to lay out his gear. His trunk 
was closed, but unlocked. While horsemen 
and clowns and animal trainers scurried in 
and out, and the other members of the Lord 
troupes drifted in to dress, he opened his 
trunk. Then he stood immobile for a full 
ten seconds. 

He plucked the envelope from where it 
had been wedged in the crack between a 
drawer and the body of the tent, and read 


the note within. Then, very casually, his 
whitening face turned from side to side. 
Was it his imagination, or did 'Hal Slade 
drop his eyes hurriedly, and did Ed Lord 
himself avoid his new flyer’s eyes? 

Broderick, his mouth dry and his body 
hot, stuffed the note in his pocket and 
strode out of the padroom across the back 
yard, and into the arena. Riding acts occu¬ 
pied all three rings, and Dirtyshirt Jenson 
was leaning negligently against the Num¬ 
ber 4 center pole, nearest the back door. 

Broderick did not reflect upon the fact 
that in all the world there seemed only Jen¬ 
son to go to. 

"Just got this—in my trunk,” Broderick 
said, voice level. 

Standing close together, unnoticed by the 
turn-away crowd, he passed the plain sheet 
of paper to Jenson. The message was 
printed crudely in pencil: 

"This is your last chance. Go to 
Crowney Young before your perform¬ 
ance and tell him that you aren’t ready 
for the triple yet and want to go to Han- 
ford-Walters for more experience. If 
you don’t do as we say, you won’t work 
anywhere.” 

Very slowly Jenson’s right hand crum¬ 
pled (he note. His face, covered with a 
network of almost invisible scars, did not 
change. Come to think of it, Dan had 
never seen any expression in it, except for 
the eyes, and very little there. 

"Why did you bring it to me?” Jenson 
asked. 

"Because you’re in charge of the rig. It 
only took a little slack in the guy to let the 
pedestal come forward enough to break 
Eddie Grace’s back, didn’t it?” 

"Yeah.” 

"So I don’t want anything happening to 
this rigging when I’m working,” Dan said 
through those stiff lips. "Especially to¬ 
night.” 

"I get you. Think they’ve bribed some 
of the boys?” 

"One is all it would take. I’m getting 
good dough. There’s a ten-spot for to¬ 
night in it for you, and another one every 
week if you keep your eyes open.” 

"Money talks,” grinned Jenson. "That 
doubles my salary.” 
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His face widened again in that grin which 
was more a grimace, without humor. 

"I think Slade or some of the family’s 
friends are just trying to get your goat,” he 
said. "Why didn’t you show this to the 
boss?” 

"I can take care of myself, and for all 
I know, he approves,” Dan said, not believ¬ 
ing his own words. 

"Don’t talk nonsense,” Jenson admon¬ 
ished him. “What you figure on doing is 
getting the goods on somebody, and 
then—” 

"Taking ’em apart—slowly,” Dan said. 
"See you later.” 

T HAT bravado, first instinct of a man 
who felt that no one was his friend, and 
so made it the truth, remained with him 
as he walked through the back door and 
back yard to the padroom. The stench of 
stale sweat from Jenson’s clothes—baths are 
difficult with a show even for the most 
cleanly—was still in his nostrils while he 
dressed rapidly, and walked in a crimson 
fog to the back door to take position with 
the rest of the Number 3 troupe. The 
Number 1 ring troupe, nearest the front 
door, was lined up at that entrance. 

The raging chaos within him crackled 
forth with such power that the forced little 
good wishes stammered by the two appren¬ 
tice flyers and one of the three catchers were 
almost forced back into their throats. Ed 
Lord smiled a little, and gripped his shoul¬ 
der wordlessly. 

"Easy does it,” he said. 

In his mind, and almost aloud, Dan Brod¬ 
erick was answering: 

"Oh, yeah? All you’ve got to do is drop 
me on the two and a half or the triple to 
make me look bad! Or throw me sideways 
to kill me!” 

Then the two troupes were marching into 
the arena in their white bathrobes, strip¬ 
ping them off, and climbing the rope lad¬ 
ders to the pedestals. Favorite perform¬ 
ance of every circus audience which ever 
crowded a big top, the applause was solid 
and continuous as the gaping thousands set¬ 
tled down to one of the most beautiful 
spectacles in the whole annals of athletics. 

And only when he was standing on the 
right-hand side of the pedestal, looking 
down at the net nearly forty feet below 


and surveying the crowd so far beneath him, 
did fear actually come to the surface in Dan 
Broderick. It was nausea in his stomach, and 
blindness in his eyes, and sweat dripping 
from forehead and lips and the palms of 
his hands. 

From the far end of the pedestal came 
Hal Slade’s voice. 

"Ain’t scared, are you?” 

Broderick tried to say, "Easy for me!” but 
lie could not talk. 

Instead, as though to feed his panic, he 
went over the white faces raised to the 
pedestal from the groups of people at the 
back door and near the ring. Crowney 
Young and Burnham, of course, but Jason 
Beers, too, was leering up at him, and every 
performer and employee who was not forced 
to be dressing or otherwise working was 
present to watch the debut of a new per¬ 
former good enough to have the show 
stopped for him. 

The announcement of the equestrian di¬ 
rector was over. As the band swung into a 
dreamy waltz, Broderick took a last look at 
the battlefield—and the group of men 
within whose ranks he felt were his true 
enemies. 

H AL SLADE, tall and bony and balding, 
with only the muscles of his arms and 
shoulders to give away the fact that he was 
a trained flyer; next to him a young ap¬ 
prentice, then Bill Moss, smooth but medi¬ 
ocre young veteran. Another apprentice, 
and then Dan himself. Far across the tent, 
an infinite distance away, the three catchers: 
brusque, squat Bedland, Ed Lord himself in 
the middle, and stupid, jovial Sitwell. Any 
one of them, flyer or catcher, could ruin 
Broderick, for at various times each of the 
flyers must send Dan’s trapeze swinging 
back toward him on split-second timing, 
and he would work at one time or another 
with all the catchers. 

Just one little light of hope flickered in 
that vast jungle full of enemies above and 
below. That was Dirtyshirt Jenson, prowl¬ 
ing around the guys which held fast the 
complicated steel rigging, and waving a hand 
at him. Broderick’s face paled a little more 
as he saw that Jason Beers was now sitting 
on the edge of the platform next to the ring, 
glowering up at him. 

As the waltz came to the chorus, the three 
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catchers, head down and legs entwined in 
the ropes of their trapezes, were swinging 
high. Ed Lord, in the center, was in ad¬ 
vance of the others. The center catcher al¬ 
ways Swung a little ahead of the others, to 
make the sight more beautiful to watch. 

"Go!” signaled Lord, and Bill Moss left 
the pedestal, hanging with his hands to his 
trapeze. Sitwell and Bedland gave their sig¬ 
nals, and, as though he was starting up a 
hill in Italy against murderous cross fire, 
Broderick swung off the pedestal in a sweep¬ 
ing arc across the tight net stretched a few 
feet above the ground. 

Suddenly his head cleared. He rushed 
back in the return swing, clearing the ped¬ 
estal by only a few inches as his body arced 
above it. 

As he started down again, he lifted his 
feet backward until they rested on the bar, 
and stretched out his arms behind his body. 
Came the instant, on the downward rush, 
when he must leave his back-breaking posi¬ 
tion. He felt Slade, on the other side, 
watching his every move. Dan left the bar, 
his body straightening as his outstretched 
hands reached for Sitwell’s. He gripped the 
catcher’s upper forearms, and at the same 
second the catcher’s hands closed like two 
traps on Dan’s arms. As Dan swung back¬ 
ward with the catcher, their hands slipped 
to the wrist grip. 

"Easy for you, eh?” breathed stupid Sit¬ 
well, a Cheshire cat grin on his face. 

Back on the pedestal the two apprentices 
had caught the bars of Broderick and 
Slade. At the right moment they released 
them. 

As they swung back toward the center, 
Sitwell threw Broderick and twisted his 
body at the same time. If he twisted too 
hard, Dan would go hurtling past his tra¬ 
peze, fall outside the edge of the narrow 
net— 

But Sitwell didn’t apply too much force. 
Free in the air, Dan’s body did a half¬ 
pirouette as his trapeze swung up to him. 
He gripped it, and swung back to the ped¬ 
estal. 

Those bird’s nests didn’t mean anything. 
Except that in any maneuver missed timing 
from the flyer’s bar, or too much force ap¬ 
plied from the catcher’s bar, could do any¬ 
thing from making Dan look bad to killing 
or crippling him— 


"Stow it!” he told himself fiercely. 
"Damn it, they can’t cripple you in front 
of five thousand people—” 

But he knew they could, and no one could 
prove intent on the part of the catcher who 
did it. 

Dan was to do the solo work that Hal 
Slade usually did, plus two special stunts of 
his own, and now came the first real test. 
Dan changed places with Moss, and did a 
one-and-a-half hook to Ed Lord. 

He was working in a trance now, his 
whole world encompassed by the two ped¬ 
estals, the rigging above, and the net be¬ 
low. A carrying somersault by Slade and 
one of the apprentices, and then a plunge 
done by Moss, Slade and the other appren¬ 
tice gave Dan a breathing spell. 

Once again he was "up.” He climbed to 
the "raise”—a small bar set three feet 
above the level of the main pedestal. This 
trick was. no slouch, and those circus people 
below knew it well. Perhaps this would be 
the time for the enemy to strike. Well, the 
hell with it. He’d as soon be dead as risk¬ 
ing his life in a jungle where there was an 
enemy behind every tree. The goal of every 
acrobat who had ever lived, if he reached it, 
was already dust and ashes in his mouth. 

"Now!” 

Out he swung, going higher than ever 
before, the backward swing a thrilling rush 
through the air. At its peak he raised him¬ 
self higher by his arms. If the pedestal had 
slipped that time there would have been 
no paralysis—he’d have broken his back. 

His blond bead brushed the canvas roof 
of the big top, and then he was hurtling 
downward again, rushing toward the on¬ 
coming Lord. With all the power in his 
body Dan left the bar, thrown upward and 
backward by the swing and his own power. 
Two fast back somersaults—Lord could 
make him look bad now— 

But there Lord’s arms were waiting, and 
Dan could have sworn they were motionless 
in the air. By God, he’d made the double. 
They couldn’t take that away from him. And 
now Lord had a real chance to ruin him. 

For the boss did not throw the flyer into 
a half turn to the bar this time. Instead, as 
Dan left the catcher he was spinning from 
the terrific power applied by Lord in his 
throw. A double pirouette so fast that he 
would not have known it if Lord had thrown 
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him ten feet beyond the edge of the net, 
and there was his bar waiting for him. 

The applause was thunderous then, and 
as he got back to the pedestal he saw that 
Hal Slade’s head was bent, his lined face set 
until the jaw muscles bulged. Then he 
cleared his throat, and spat. 

Dan’s next solo was a double forward 
somersault to a bar held in Ed Lord’s hands. 
It went off without incident, and as he got 
back to the pedestal he saw that circus peo¬ 
ple were talking to each other, and that the 
crowd below all seemed to have their eyes 
fixed on the Number 3 ring, although up to 
now each maneuver had been duplicated 
over the Number 1 ring, by, the other 
troupe. 

"Easy for you, eh?” Bill Moss was saying 
coolly, but Hal Slade did not even look at 
him. 

"That corner pole of the net looks a lit¬ 
tle wobbly—guy may be loose,” Hal said. 
"I’ll drop down and set it.” 

He left the pedestal in a forward somer¬ 
sault, walked across the springy net, and 
puttered with the guy and pole. Dirtyshirt 
Jenson came over to watch, and suddenly 
Broderick felt like screaming to him: 

"Don’t let Slade touch it!” 

For Dan’s next solos were the two-and-a- 
half, and then the triple—and not even the 
incomparable Red Slade had been able to 
make the triple more than seven times out 
of ten on the first try. And if anything was 
wrong with that corner pole, and Dan 
missed and hit the net, the net might sag 
down to the ground under the weight of his 
body and there was no telling how hard he 
might hit the dirt, or in what position. There 
was no excuse for anyone missing any of 
the stunts until that triple— 

An automaton, he watched Slade and the 
apprentices go into simultaneous ballovers 
—a sort of swan dive. Then Dan did a two- 
and-a-half back somersault to a foot catch. 
Lord could have missed or dropped him on 
that one, without anyone blaming him. 

Bacjc on the pedestal, he did not hear 
what anyone said, if they said anything. 
And as the big top hushed, and the eques¬ 
trian director mounted his platform to pay 
to Dan Broderick the tribute which repre¬ 
sents the very peak of the circus profession, 
the overwrought man who should have been 
in a seventh heaven of pride and exultation 


was instead feeling the anguish of a con¬ 
victed prisoner awaiting a possible sentence 
of death. 

The words rang through the great tent; 

"And now Young-Burnham has the 
honor to present the greatest living aerial 
gymnast, Mr. Dan Broderick. In the fol¬ 
lowing exhibition, and also his final drop to 
the net, Mr. Broderick will perform first, 
a triple somersault to a hand catch. Only 
one other man has ever lived who could ac¬ 
complish this superhuman feat. His final 
drop into the net beggars description. Ladies 
and gentlemen—WATCH HIM!” 

Far beyond normal feeling, Dan swung 
out on his first trip across the net. He 
hurtled backward, and upward, and now 
Lord was swinging out toward him. Ed's 
voice seemed out of another world, pulsing 
with unwonted excitement, as the fatal 
word came: 

"Go!” 

Dan threw himself from his bar with the 
last ounce of strength in his body and mind. 
His hunched body spun like a top. Two, 
two and a half, three—his feet were down, 
hands outstretched— 

And there was Lord! But too high! Tim¬ 
ing an instant out of the way— 

Dan’s body bent forward desperately. He 
gripped Lord’s right wrist. This was the 
payoff—Lord would drop him—his other 
hand was barely touching Lord’s. 

And then, like a reprieve from death, he 
felt that unbreakable grip. Whoever wanted 
to harm him, it wasn’t Ed Lord! By one 
hand Lord was holding him, and the next 
second they had the normal grip on each 
other. 

And as Lord threw Dan back to the bar 
in a double pirouette, bedlam broke loose 
below. No one there but had felt the strain, 
and now the relief of the vast crowd spent 
itself in a thirty-second cheer and a storm 
of handclapping. 

But all the sudden exultation in Dan 
Broderick left him as he saw Jason Beers 
smash his hand to the platform, apparently 
in a frenzy of disappointment. 

And a prop boy was tinkering with that 
same post again. Of course. Now that Dan 
had made the triple, the others had to drop 
into the net at die end of the act, before 
Dan. They were making the net safe again. 
Why wasn’t Jenson on the job? Everyone 
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above and below was in league against 
him— 

For the first time in many, many years 
there were tears in Dan Broderick’s eyes as 
he stood on the pedestal, bowing his 
acknowledgments to a crowd he could not 
see through the mist. Never in this world 
had a man been so much alone, against such 
hopeless odds. And in the back or his mind, 
dimly and for the first time in his life, the 
thought was born that perhaps it was partly 
his own fault. 

A few simple stunts, performed simul¬ 
taneously by everyone but the lonely figure 
now at the end of the pedestal, and one by 
one the catchers and flyers made their grace¬ 
ful, individual drops into the net over both 
rings. Only Dan was left, now, and spot¬ 
lights picked him out of the sudden semi¬ 
dusk as the lights went off. Down below, 
Jenson, who had never ceased prowling 
around the ground guys and bracing of the 
rigging, was looking at the main pulley 
block of the center nybar. 

Up from the eerie gloom came the hyp¬ 
notic cadence of the equestrian directors 
voice, intoning: 

"Watch him! Watch him!’’ 

Dan’s drop was a forward somersault off 
the main flybar, followed by a pirouette with 
feet down, and ending with a backward 
somersault. It made the acme of body han¬ 
dling, and made him look, as the boss can- 
vasman said, "Like an octopus having a 
fit.” 

Even so, it was comparatively simple com¬ 
pared to the triple, and he cared no more 
about it. Or the act. They’d get him sooner 
or later, and a man in a dangerous profes¬ 
sion was as silly to buck that whole snow as 
he was to walk into machine gun fire 
straight up. He’d finish the act, and walk 
out of the show and the profession. 

He left the pedestal nonchalantly. What¬ 
ever they'd planned hadn’t come off, and 
he’d made the triple. Back, high above the 
pedestal, head and upturned, feet brushing 
the canvas of the roof, and then he was 
rushing down on the break swing. He had 
switched one hand on the bar, and was fac¬ 
ing back toward the pedestal. 

In a split second he must leave the bar 
for the forward somersault. And then it 
happened. 

Just as he flung himself forward and 
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downward with all his strength, one end of 
the trapeze bar dropped slack. As he left 
the bar, thrown sideward by the slip, he felt 
as though his arms had been wrenched from 
their sockets. Instead of going forward over 
the net in a straight line, he had been 
thrown sideways into a "cast” position, 
completely out of control of himself. 

And he was five feet beyond the long edge 
of the narrow safety net. 

Then, in a mighty rush of comprehension, 
he realized everything with the clarity 
which can only come from a mind driven 
so far beyond its normal capacities as to 
function without the body at all. 

The main pulley block of the center fly- 
bar, on which he’d been swinging, had been 
slacked off. It had not swung true, and as 
he’d thrown hiiflself off he’d gone sideways 
—thrown. 

And Dirtyshirt Jenson had been the man 
stooped over the pulley block seconds be¬ 
fore Dan’s takeoff! 

In that instant, falling to his death in a 
maze of flying arms and legs, Dan was cer¬ 
tain that he knew the truth. Always he had 
sensed that there was more to the conspiracy 
against him than keeping Hal Slade on the 
Number 1 show. 

Now utter panic was almost drowned in 
a surge of murderous fury. He wasn’t go¬ 
ing to die, by God, until he had proved 
what he knew, and revenged himself—not 
if he had to stay alive with every bone in 
his body broken. 

Then, as lights flooded on and women 
fainted and men screamed hoarsely, Dan 
saw a white circle held by a half dozen pairs 
of hands rushing up at him. Stupidly he 
recognized the contorted faces of Dirtyshirt 
Jenson and Hal Slade and even Jason Beers, 
holding the specially made life net used as 
insurance for Millie Lord. 

That possible reprieve from death, and 
the implications inherent in the identities of 
the men who were holding the life net, acted 
like a galvanic current on the young acrobat 
now less than twenty feet from the ground. 
Perhaps his enemies were holding the net 
so that, having tried to save him, they could 
pretend it had been torn from their hands 
when he hit. They could make sure that his 
body hit the ground with crippling force. 
And that circle of canvas need not have been 
anywhere close enough to be raised in time 
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In fact, it should have been neatly folded 
with other ring equipment, packed for ship¬ 
ment. . ... 

And now the trained body which could 
stop itself in midair after a forward somer¬ 
sault, and twist into a pirouette, and go from 
that into a back somersault without any 
anchorage at all, went into action. The mass 
of flying, revolving arms and legs merged 
into a body falling with feet together. Dan 
twisted until he was falling face up, legs in 
the air, so that he could take the fall as he 
would one into the net, on the full length 
of his back. 

He hit the canvas with vicious force. He 
felt it drop as the hands and arms upholding 
it gave with the force of the fall. His back 
brushed the ground, and now the frantic 
blare of the band and the bedlam of five 
thousand people having mass hysterics 
turned the universe into a madhouse. 

Then, face up and half stunned as he was, 
he saw Jason Beers loose his hold on the 
grips provided at the edge of the canvas, 
and fall forward. His elbows were bent, 
and the great arms started down in a vi¬ 
cious downward swipe—aimed at Broder¬ 
ick’s knee. 

For the moment, Dan was unable to 
move, or even think. Time seemed to pass 
with the drag of a picture in slow motion, 
clarifying every detail. When a fist came 
out of nowhere and hit Beers flush on the 
bristly jaw, and Beers fell sideward with 
his elbows harmlessly glancing off Broder¬ 
ick’s shin, the whole action seemed unutter¬ 
ably lazy. 

Beers had started to cripple one or both 
of Dan’s legs, and that fist had belonged to 
Dirtyshirt Jenson. Perhaps Dan’s hunch had 
been only half correct— 

Then, as the knowledge that he was un¬ 
hurt left his mind free to concentrate on 
the other facets of his long ordeal, Brod¬ 
erick was suddenly completely himself 
again. When he came to his feet it was 
like a cobra coiling. 

"Thanks, boys,” he said, lips barely mov¬ 
ing. 

He bent until his lips were next to Jen¬ 
son’s ear, and shouted through the roar of 
the big top: 

"Meet me behind the horse tent. Right 
now.” 

"I gotta help in the teardown—” 
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"Tell the boss canvasman you wrenched 
your arms catching me—” 

"Listen, Dan,” Jenson shouted, "one of 
the clowns dropped a pail of water he uses 
in his act right where the most important 
guy stake is, and the ground is loose any¬ 
way, and the stake pulled loose—” 

"Stow that,” Broderick shouted. "I know 
you saved my life and smacked old Beers 
before he broke my leg. Meet me behind 
the horse tents—right now.” 

He could not know how his glassy eyes, 
so clear and colorless that a sort of psycho¬ 
logical beast crouching far back in their 
depths was plainly visible, were what made 
Jenson mumble: 

"Okeh.” 

Now Dan was surrounded by Crowney 
Young and Rolph Burnham and Ed Lord 
and a dozen others. Most of their con¬ 
gratulations and enquiries were completely 
unheard by their object, and the roar of the 
crowd which followed him out of the arena 
was like something heard over the radio. 

A candy butcher caught up with him as 
he was entering the padroom, a telegram 
in his hand. 

"Just was delivered to the ticket wagon,” 
the sixty-year-old man said. "Made me 
think of Red Slade, you did.” 

"Thanks,” the stiff-lipped Broderick said. 
He opened the wire carefully. It read: 

DAN BRODERICK 
YOUNG-BURNHAM CIRCUS LOT 
CANETON NEW YORK 

STRANGER NO NAME KNEW SHOW 
BUSINESS WELL DRESSED ABOUT THIRTY 
FIVE BLACK HAIR DEEP TAN CREDEN¬ 
TIALS FIFTEEN HUNDRED CASH GOOD 
LUCK AND DON’T TALK TOO MUCH OR 
YOU WON’T HAVE IT 

CAULY FLOWER 

Broderick put the wire back in the en¬ 
velope, accepted from a prop boy the bath¬ 
robe he had forgotten, put it on and then 
lifted the back yard wall and crawled under 
it. Ed Lord was right behind him. 

"Too bad about the accident, but great 
performance, Dan,” he said through the up¬ 
raised canvas. "How’s your nerve?” 

"Easy for me,” Broderick said unsmil- 
ingly. "I want to be alone a few minutes.” 
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Lord nodded. 

"You’re in, son—a star if you don’t spoil 
it for yourself. Coffee and doughnuts in 
the pie car later?” 

"Thanks, I’ll try to make it,” Broderick 
said ungraciously. 

He saw Dirtyshirt Jenson, without his 
uniform coat and cap, making his way to¬ 
ward the four, six- and eight-horse teams 
waiting to move the wagons which carried 
the big-top equipment. Already the me¬ 
nagerie top was down and, along with its 
occupants, moved to the runs, and cook tent 
and horse tent had long since been loaded 
on the long white circus train. 

He joined Jenson as they skirted the 
horses, and silently led the prop boy to a 
clump of undergrowth fifty feet behind the 
baggage stock. 

Then, without a word, Broderick turned 
and a straight left hit Jenson on the but¬ 
ton. As the prop man fell forward, the 
point of his chin collided with a right upper¬ 
cut which Dan brought up from the ground. 

Dan caught the limp body, and his wide 
mouth curled in a thin smile as he felt the 
muscles in the torso he was holding. 

He laid Jenson on the ground, and felt 
a money-belt around the man’s waist. 
Working fast, Broderick opened the khaki 
shirt, then the upper half of the sweaty 
woolen underwear beneath. He lifted the 
relaxed arms, and stripped both shirt and 
underwear from the upper half of Jenson’s 
body. 

Like a wolf with eyes gleaming down at 
his helpless prey, Dan’s gaze took in the 
perfect proportions of that torso, and the 
long, flat muscles of the trained gymnast— 
the muscles of a swimmer rather than the 
bulging coils generated by many types of 
athletics. He worked the limp arms, and 
those muscles, and those of the shoulders, 
completed the proof he was after. 

In the great lights set up to illuminate 
the teardown as the crowd filed out, Dan 
stripped the clothing lower in order to 
loosen the money-belt. 

Three long scars across the belly stood 
out boldly: such scars as might have been 
made by the claws of the lion which had 
almost succeeded in tearing Red Slade’s guts 
out. 

So that was why Dirtyshirt Jenson had 
kept himself covered night and day! 


Dan opened the largest pocket in the 
money-belt, and removed a thin sheaf of 
papers. At once he spotted the familiar out¬ 
line of a discharge from military service. 
He opened it, and for a long few seconds 
stared at it in mingled surprise, disappoint¬ 
ment, and something which temporarily 
softened the cold cruelty of his mouth and 
eyes. 

The discharge was made out for Private 
First Class Richard Jenson: character excel¬ 
lent, decorations, Purple Heart, Distin¬ 
guished Service Cross, four combat stars— 

Then Dirtyshirt Jenson, or Red Slade, 
moved a little. Swiftly Broderick leaned 
over, and rubbed the coarse, dead-black hair 
between his fingers. The suspicion of a stain 
came off, and down at the roots, even in 
this half fight, he thought he could discern 
signs of a lighter color. 

The prop boy shook his head and sat up. 

"Well, Mr. Red Slade, how come your 
discharge reads Jenson?’ 1 ’ Broderick said. 

He was standing warily above the seated 
man, fists clenched. 

Slade looked up at him, and then down 
at his exposed torso, and the papers strewn 
around. Then his head came back again, 
and the look in his eyes sent a wave of 
feeling along every nerve in Broderick’s 
body. In a flash he was seeing the red¬ 
headed king of the Greatest Show on Earth, 
flying through the air like a human rocket 
while ten thousand earth-bound people 
watched as though he was a being from an¬ 
other world. And there on the ground, 
frowsy and dirty and suffering, was the end 
of a road which Dan Broderick, in the per¬ 
sons of his parents and almost himself, knew 
all too well. 

Slade spoke with unutterable weariness. 

"Jenson was torn to pieces by shrapneL 
Same burst ruined my face. We were cut 
off on Guadalcanal. I changed dog tags 
and identification when the blood in my eyes 
would let me. Figured plastic surgery would 
complete the job if I ever got out—and it 
did." 

"Why?” Broderick asked evenly. 

"Because as Red Slade 1 was out of show 
business. As Jenson I could be around.” 

"Flyers don’t grow on bushes.” 

T had a story ready—something like 
yours. How did you tumble fo me?” 

"I never was sure until I’d brought yon 
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out from behind that long underwear. I 
figured there was more behind what was 
happening to me than making your brother 
featured flyer around here—he just isn’t that 
good. Then the way you handled yourself, 
and that dyed hair that I spotted made me 
wonder. Then you didn’t want to talk about 
your war service, and you knew an awful lot 
about Mamie Slade. Of course, you -were 
shining up to me, but when I was sure you’d 
monkeyed with the rigging and had me 
thrown off, I commenced to tumble. You 
weren’t the kind of guy to wear dirty long 
underwear except to hide something, and 
what else could it be but your body? Add 
those scars on your face and the amount of 
plastic surgery I’ve seen in this war, plus 
the telegram I’ve got in my pocket, and it 
all spelled mother. No offense intended, 
and no pun, either. Seems I was on the 
beam. You might as well tell me the rest. 
Might make me easier on you.” 

"Easy for me, huh?” Slade said bitterly. 

"How come you're fooling around as a 
prop boy?” 

"Job was open. Hal and I worked out all 
winter, with him catching. At the proper 
time, when I was sure I was ready, during 
the season he was going to pretend to be 
hurt. As Dick Jenson, who’d done some fly¬ 
ing in small circuses in Europe and around, 
I was going to step in when they were 
desperate and couldn’t say no.” 

"No matter how good a job of plastic 
surgery you’ve got, someone should have 
recognized you before this—” 

"Not a chance. I’ve always worked the 
Big Show. No one on this troupe ever knew 
me well except Beers and some of the Lord 
troupe, and they wouldn’t talk—until I’d 
proved myself. 

"Anyway, just as we were about to pull 
what I said, Grace got hurt on the Number 2 
show, and we figured on me stepping into 
the spot. Then you came along.” 

"So you figured that if you murdered me 
you’d have your chance—” 

"Not murder,” Slade snapped, that terri¬ 
ble physical and mental fatigue suddenly 
gone. "Hurt you so you couldn’t work. If 
you hadn’t been such a nasty, cocky know- 
it-all we might have done different—tried 
to make a deal.” 

"You and Beers and your brother and 
who else?” 


"Nobody else, except the man that 
dumped that water on the stake so I could 
slack off the pulley on the main flybar and 
throw you off the net. We were going to 
catch you all the time, as we did—” 

"And Beers was going to break my leg if 
I wasn’t killed. How could you know that 
I wouldn’t fly off where you couldn’t get 
me—” 

"Because I know more about trapezes and 
casts and all the rest of it than anybody that 
ever lived,” Slade said carefully, and Dan 
knew that it was so. Red Slade had been 
on a trapeze since the age of five. 

"You’ve got a war record. Why didn't 
you go to the Big Show of Crowney Young 
and ask for another chance?” 

"Among a thousand other things you 
don’t know, mister, is show business,” Slade 
said without rancor. "When you’re black¬ 
listed for lousing up a show drunk—” 

"Did you?” 

"No. I was doped. Crazy as a bedbug 
for two hours like I told you.” 

S OMETHING was happening inside of 
Broderick. That horrible tight feeling, 
and the murder in his heart, were ebbing 
away. He was watching and feeling and re¬ 
senting the change as he might have in look¬ 



ing on helplessly while his life blood was 
gushing from an artery. 

"So when your dramatic entrance back 
into show business, as Jenson, was stopped 
by me landing on the scene, Jason Beers tries 
to have me thrown across the menagerie tent 
by Big Mary in the hope that I’d break a 
leg or an arm, and you had some thugs in 
reserve to kidnap me if that failed—” 

"And you got away and we had to impro¬ 
vise,” Slade said dully. His flash of spirit 
had disappeared. "It’s on account of 
Mamie, really—that’s my mother.” 

"Hearts and flowers, eh?” sneered Brod¬ 
erick and could have cut off his tongue for 
saying it 


no 
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The hardest thing he’d ever done was to 
force himself to say gruffly: 

"Sorry.” 

"Okeh. My being thrown out of show 
business damned near killed her. She’s 
paralyzed for life—an old trouper that 
everybody loves. She knows our scheme— 
Hal’s and mine. I wanted to make good 
for a season as Jenson, and then blossom out 
as Red Slade, if they’d let me, with triples 
and some new twisters—” 

His voice trailed off. Broderick was walk¬ 
ing up and down, fighting the remnants of 
his own sadism. Finally Slade got to his 
feet. 

"Well, what are you going to do?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” Broderick said honestly. 
Then, abruptly: "Yes, I do. That punch you 
gave Beers to keep him from breaking my 
leg was a lucky punch for you. Red—plus 
the fact that I watched you as a kid and it 
made me a flyer myself. Why didn’t you let 
Beers go on and ram those elbows down on 
my knee?” 

"Didn’t think. Acted automatically. I’m 
not asking for any sympathy either, big 
shot.” 

"That kind of talk won’t do you any 
good. Me either,” Broderick said very 
slowly. "If Crowney Young gave us a 
chance as a team—you over one ring, me 
the other—and he will after he hears the 
story and I tell him I’ll quit if he doesn’t— 
we could get somewhere.” 

"What do you mean?” Slade asked, gulp¬ 
ing convulsively. 

"I mean the two greatest flyers ever born 
could star as a team in the Big Show next 
season—” 

"And leave Crowney in the lurch after 
he’d given me a chance—” 

Slade’s words were breathless, and sud¬ 
denly he was shaking all over. 

"Now that you mention it, that would be 
a dirty trick,” Broderick acknowledged. 
"We sign a contract with him, he farms 
us out to the Big Show and pictures and in¬ 
door circuses winters at the heaviest dough 
he can get and we split the profit over and 
above our basic contract three ways—you, 
me and him. We work up double stunts 
never seen or heard of before—” 

His voice trailed off as his mind leaped 


ahead. Suddenly Slade was facing him, eye 
to eye. 

"If you’re just sort of playing with me,” 
he said very quietly, "to get even—” 

"I’m not,” Broderick said flatly. "I’m not 
being a sucker either. I’ve got a lot of faults 
and I want to get over them. Besides that, 
I’m smart enough to know which way is 
up, and that I don’t want enemies, but a 
friend or two. The Slades will do just fine, 
especially Red—” 

"On and off, you mean?” 

"On and off,” Broderick forced himself 
to repeat—not that he didn’t want to, but 
it was hard for him to say. "Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, Crowney’s got to fall for it.” 
"Shake on it?” Slade said. 

"Shake.” 

A ND they did. And then, there in the 
darkness with the din of the teardown 
washing around them, it was as though two 
human volcanoes were exploding at once. 
The frustrations of years in both men sud¬ 
denly gave way like dams before irresistible 
pressure. Slade was a human flame, and 
Broderick’s boyhood hero-worship came to 
the surface. More than that erupted from 
the depths of him. He knew he had a 
friend, and he knew that the show would 
be his friends if he would let them, and he 
did not fight against the admission that it 
was a good feeling to have. The lone wolf 
needed a pack to run with—always had, and 
always ostracized himself. 

The fruit of years of dreaming, as well 
as years of experience, was pouring from 
Red’s mouth in a rush of words. And the 
way Broderick answered a certain question 
was more the key to the brilliant career of 
the team destined to live in circus history 
than were the beautiful and almost super¬ 
human things they did in the air. 

"God Almighty, Dan!” Slade was saying. 
"If we started from opposite perches, with 
our catchers on opposite perches, and worked 
out stuff where we went over and under each 
other, and did our doubles and two and a 
halfs and twisters so close we’d seem to be 
going right through each other—I know we 
could do it—” 

His voice ended on a rising note of in¬ 
quiry, and Dan said calmly: 

"Easy for us!” 



How Do You Know When a Cougar Is Out of Meat Points ? 



Terror on 

THE 

Turnagain 


Y OU ever hear a cougar scream in 
the deep woods at night? There 
was a tawny old round-tailer 
prowling the gullies about Jeff 
Croy’s camp on the Turnagain 
last spring when our usual crowd was 
gathered there to open the trout season. The 
first time he sang soprano we were crowded 
around the table under the big gasoline 
lamp, tying some 3X leaders and checking 
our spinners and bucktails, for the rainbows 
won’t take flies that early up in those hills 
because, being smart fish, they know flies 
haven’t hatched yet. Next morning we’d 
have the river to ourselves, because Jeff’s 
camp is the only one thereabout. At that 
moment we hadn’t heard of Carlton Peters 
and his fancy plan, so we didn’t realize how 
close we stood to a disaster which, to the 
bunch of us that got together several times 
a year at Jeff’s, would be the crack of doom. 
Jeff knew, of course, but he isn’t the kind of 
a man to broadcast his troubles, even when 
he figures they’ve got him floored. 

That old peeler of a pussy stood out 
yonder in the darkness not too far off, and 
when he ran up and down the scale, sort of 
testing his voice on the high and low notes, 
you wondered who had slid that icicle in¬ 
side the back of your shirt. Everybody, ex¬ 
cept Jeff, maybe—stopped what he was do¬ 
ing right now, and sat there froze, holding 
his breath. Jeff’s old hound, Lucky, was 
snoozing beside the stove, muttering in his 
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dreams while hot on the trail of a ’coon or 
fox. When that cougar let go, Lucky jerked 
to his feet so fast that his claws slipped on 
the smooth floor-puncheons, and he bawled 
challenge in a way that made dishes rattle. 
The hair along his spine was standing on 
end as though it had been rubbed the wrong 
way. 

"We got a neighbor,” remarked Jeff Croy 
in the ensuing silence. 

Bill Harker let go his breath suddenly. 
"You figure we’re deaf? I’m going to sleep 
sounder tonight because there’ll be thick 
logs between me and that yowling devil. 
Sounds as though he was fresh out of meat 
points!” 

"Didn’t mean that varmint,” explained 
Jeff. "Likely he’s harmless enough, unless 
he’s so old that he can’t kill deer any longer, 
and he wds to get you in a situation that 
suited him. I mean a man!” 

That was news, because Jeff lives in real 
back country. There had been an old Indian, 
Sicamous John, who had a shack down-river 
at a place we called the Cultus Hole, but we 
knew he’d died off the year before, leaving 
Jeff alone in these parts. 

"Feller named Peters is holed-up in John’s 
cabin,” Jeff went on. "Wanted to put up 
here, but I told him you fellers don’t like 
company. Maybe,” he added, "that was a 
mistake.” 

"What sort of mistake?” Lud Kilbane is 
president of our tight little club, because he 
caught the biggest fish last year. "You know 
we rarely have guests, and then only when 
we know ’em well.” 

"Because,” said Jeff gloomily, "Carlton 
Peters now owns all this land up and down 
the river for three-four mile. You boys have 
been cornin’ to my place for nigh onto ten 
year. You ain’t likely to be doin’ it any 
more, unless Peters asks you—and now that 
I’ve maybe ruffled his feathers a bit, it ain’t 
likely he will.” 

I F THE cabin roof had fallen in just then, 
it couldn’t have been a greater shock. 
Our little club busted up? What had hap¬ 
pened? To every one of us it was like get¬ 
ting one of those telegrams from the war or 
navy department a while back, which 
started out, "The department regrets to in¬ 
form you—” Why, it just couldn’t happen 
to us! Blade silence clapped on the place; 


from far off came the faint murmur of the 
river. If that old cougar had yelled just 
then, we’d have jumped out of our socks. 

"Jeff!” said Ben Carver reproachfully. 
"You mean to say you didn’t turn in those 
legal forms I sent you—perfect title to your 
place?” Ben Carver is a lawyer and a darned 
good one. “You promised me long ago that 
you’d take care of it!” 

Jeff sighed. “Sort of kept puttin’ it off,” 
he apologized. "I don’t like to get out of 
these hills more often than I have to. Never 
figured this would happen. Peters grabbed 
this land at a tax title sale I never heard was 
cornin’ off. Says he’s goin’ to put up a big 
clubhouse here, with tennis court and a 
nine-hole golf course. He’ll have horses and 
guides, a regular dude ranch. But he’ll in¬ 
vite whom he pleases. He’ll keep me on as 
a guide—but I couldn’t stand that!” 

Joe Deegan got up and took a couple 
turns around the room. "This,” he declared 
finally, “is a blow to democracy! Fellow 
members, I move we descend on Carlton 
Peters, yank him out of his bunk and toss 
him into the river. Maybe the son-of-a-gun 
can’t swim!” 

. "He can’t take over,” ventured Jeff hope¬ 
fully, "until the first of the year. - Maybe 
something will happen before then.” 

"Why,” said Lud Kilbane importantly, 
"I can handle this. I’ll talk to Peters, ex¬ 
plain the situation to him. If it is a matter 
of money, we’ll all be glad to chip in so 
that Jeff can be protected.” 

“Lud,” said Ben Carver solemnly, "I 
don’t think it will work. I know something 
about this Carlton Peters. He has more 
money than he needs. This plan of his— 
well, I won’t say anything more about it, 
but it involves something deeper than 
money. Unless I’ve made a bad guess—” 

He broke off just then as Lucky growled 
warning. We heard footsteps outside, a rap 
on the door. Jeff opened it. 

“Evenin’, Mr. Peters!” he greeted. "Come 
in. Like for you to meet some friends of 
mine.” 

The man stood there on the threshold 
and, fot some reason we couldn’t have 
named, we got to our feet. He wasn’t quite 
middle-aged, sort of big and rugged-look¬ 
ing, but lacked an outdoorsy style, although 
his clothes were plenty good, better than 
ours. We eyed him. His manner, if any- 
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thing, was that of a man who knew what he 
was doing. 

Also, he sensed that he hadn’t walked 
in among friends. Jeff mumbled the in¬ 
troductions, and we shook hands. 

"Croy,” said Peters shortly, "I’m short of 
leaders. Must have forgot to pack my ex¬ 
tras. May I borrow some?” 

Just then the old cougar squalled again. 
Ben Carver cleared his throat and said 
smoothly, "Mr. Peters, you must have been 
on your way up from Sicamous John’s when 
that big cat yelled the first time.” Admira¬ 
tion crept into his voice. "It didn’t disturb 
you?” 

P ETERS’ eyebrows went up. "Why 
should it? Besides, how do I know it 
was a cougar? I’ve heard that a big mink, 
prowling the creeks in spring, will make 
the same kind of sound—or at least most 
people think it’s a cougar. Anyway, what 
is there to be afraid of? I’ve always con¬ 
tended that the only thing in life which we 
need to fear, is being afraid!” 

Ben Carver chuckled. You’d think, from 
the way he sounded, that he’d baited his 
hook and Peters had snapped at it as though 
he was a hungry trout. 

"Excellent idea!” Carver agreed. "I think 
you've proved, many times over, that there is 
merit in it. If I remember what I’ve read in 
the newspapers about your business opera¬ 
tions, you’ve shown that a courageous policy 
usually wins.” 

Peters blinked doubtfully. For a second 
—and not more than a second—you could 
see a gleam of pride in his eyes; and 
then a hungry sort of look, as though he 
liked this line Carver was feeding him, and 
wanted more of it. But the shutters dropped 
just then, and Carlton Peters was back in 
his shell once more. 

"Can you spare me those leaders?” he 
asked Jeff Croy. His voice had a tinge of 
stiffness that could not be mistaken. 

"This theory of yours,” Carver went on, 
as though there had befen no interruption. 
"I’ll admit that it is good, although I can’t 
fully approve it, because of the human ele¬ 
ment. Fear is not something we acquire; it 
is something born in us.” 

Carlton Peters looked interested. "I chal¬ 
lenge that statement,” he declared. "A baby 
is born without fear. It only learns to be 
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afraid because it associates with elders who 
have already learned fear.” 

"Bunk!” declared Carver. "Babies are not 
bom without fear. It’s only because their 
inemory-cells are immature. Planted down 
deep inside every one of us is fear—and it’s 
been there ever since man stood upright and 
walked the earth. My prehistoric ancestors 
felt fear when they heard a saber-tooth tiger 
roar outside their cave; and that’s why I 
sprout goose-pimples when I hear what I 
did a few minutes ago—a hungry cougar on 
the prowl.” 

"Here’s your leaders,” put in Jeff Croy. 
"Might say at this time that I seen Mr. 
Peters operate. He come on a big bear 
pokin’ along the river yesterday. He walked 
up to the bear and said ’scat!’ and the bear 
scatted!” 

Carlton Peters nodded modestly. "You 
see what I mean?” he asked Carver. "It’s all 
very simple. Animals know when we’re 
afraid. Just apply the same principle to 
your association with human beings. Croy,” 
he added, "I’ll replace any of these leaders 
I break—” 

The old cougar wailed that his belly was 
empty and that he didn’t know what he was 
going to do about it. Carlton Peters opened 
the door and closed it after him. 

W E STOOD for a long moment staring 
after him when he was gone. Finally 
Bill Deegan moved over to the cupboard 
where we kept the bourbon and glasses. 
"All this is over my head,” he announced, 
"except that part about being scared. The 
nerves of my ancestors and myself are 
jangling, and I aim to do something about 
it. Will anybody join me?” 

We saw Carlton Peters the next day. Yet 
we didn’t sleep well that night, thinking 
over the calamity that was about to befall us. 
Likewise the cougar yowled twice and woke 
us. Also, we heard die tamanawos drum of 
old Sicamous John, who had been dead a 
year, but who evidently didn’t like white 
folks messing about the Cultus Hole, where 
he’d been setting his gill-nets for nearly half 
a century. 

It wouldn’t be laying it on one speck to 
say that we were plumb befoozled and con¬ 
fused; that what had set out to be just an¬ 
other little trip up to Jeff’s place in the 
hills, promised to be full of things we 
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hadn’t dreamed about. You didn’t need to 
be more than half psychic to feel that we 
were about to bump into tragedy. And all 
because we’d innocently started out on a 
little fishing trip where we could slip our 
suspenders down, sit around in our socks, 
drink a little bourbon and ride each other 
as a good bunch will. This tamanaivos drum 
of old Sicamous John didn’t help any. 

All of us remembered the old Siwash who 
had lived at the Cultus Hole and caught 
steelhead trout in his gill-net. If your luck 
was bad, and if you were fool enough to 
listen to him, he’d sell you one for a dollar, 
so you could do some bragging. But your 
glory didn’t last long because all of us knew 
John’s ways, and the few short sports who 
tried it always wished they hadn’t. We took 
our fish fair. 

We also knew that John was a queer old 
coot. Now and then he’d mash up some 
salal berries and such and let the mess fer¬ 
ment until it acquired a triple-threat kick. 
Thereafter he’d sing his weird Indian songs 
and bang on the tamanaivos drum he kept 
in the cabin. We made out from Jeff Croy 
that Sicamous John had been quite a tarn- 
anatvos man, or medicine*maker, before the 
rest of the Indians on the reservation got 
scared of him and run him off the place. 
When he got a skin-full of sour salal juice, 
he probably did plenty of hob-nobbing with 



the unseen spirits. All through the night 
we’d hear the booming of his old tamanaivos 
drum. 

So you can imagine how we felt when, 
just after the cougar had awakened us once 
more, we heard that same hollow thumping, 
as rhythmic as the tick of a clock, coming 
down the wind. 

Somebody struck a light. Jeff Croy was 
already awake. 

"What gives?” asked Deegan uneasily. 


"That’s the drum of Sicamous John, if I 
ever heard it! He’d never let anybody fish 
the Cultus Hole. You reckon he’s come 
back to run us off? Or has this Carlton 
Peters taken up Indian music?” 

Jeff Croy got up and shook the stove 
grates. He dropped in a few splinters and 
touched a match to them, because the cabin 
was filled with night-chill. Anyway, a blaze 
would seem more cheerful. We felt pretty 
low over the whole situation, and this tom¬ 
tom business didn’t help any. 

Jeff Croy said, "Old John’s folks come 
here from the reservation and cleaned out 
his cabin, took everything there was, like 
as not his drum along with it. Carlton 
Peters didn’t bring no drum here.” Yet the 
booming of the thing went on for half a 
minute longer, then stopped. 

"This,” declared Lud Kilbane, "is get¬ 
ting cock-eyed. We come up here to find 
our club about to be disbanded. We’re 
haunted by a cougar. Now it’s a ghost- 
drum—” 

"Look!” broke in Ben Carver. "There’s 
an explanation for all things, even what is 
troubling Carlton Peters. If you lads are 
willing, I’d like for all of us to go calling 
on him right now. I can be wrong, of 
course, but I’m playing a hunch. Maybe 
we’ll save our club yet!” 

We looked at him. Ben Carver is a smart 
lawyer, like I said. But we figured it wasn’t 
any use to ask him what he meant. It just 
isn’t in his nature to tip his hand until he’s 
ready. 

Maybe he had an idea, leastwise, none 
of the rest of us did. And, we had to 
admit that we were just a bit curious about 
what we’d find down there at the cabin of 
Sicamous John. 

"I’ll go,” agreed Harker, "if Jeff takes 
along his deer-gun. That cougar still sounds 
hungry to me. Like Ben Carver, I had some 
scary ancestors, too!” 

W E CARRIED our flashlights, also. Ben 
Carver had slipped a bottle of bourbon 
into the pocket of his coat. By and by, we 
saw old John’s cabin looming black there 
beside the river where it eddied and made 
the Cultus Hole. There was no light inside, 
but Jeff went ahead and rapped on the door. 

We waited a spell, feeling a little foolish. 
Jeff rapped again. Still no reply. Ben 
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Carver walked up and pounded with both 
fists. Then he lifted the latch and flashed 
his light around inside. 

We could see Peters' outfit scattered 
around the place. His sleeping-bag was 
half-opened in the bunk. But the man him¬ 
self wasn’t there! 

"Come on!” said Carver, and stepped in¬ 
side. 

He went over to the lamp on the table, 
and lighted it. We stood there, looking at 
him , waiting for him to tell us what to do. 
"You got any ideas, Jeff?” he asked Croy 
finally. 

Jeff shook his head. "Nary a one!” 

Carver shrugged. "Well,” he announced, 
"what’s holding us back? Deegan, look 
around and find some glasses. Our host is 
absent, but we might as well make ourselves 
at home. Jeff, how about a fire?” 

We didn’t know what lay in his mind, 
and we knew better than to ask. But we’d 
play his game. Deegan passed around the 
glasses, and we tried to act usual. Yet all 
the while that big question was in our 
minds: Where was Carlton Peters? It 
seemed a cinch that his absence had some¬ 
thing to do with the Indian drum that we’d 
heard. 

Yet we sat around the stove in his cabin, 
letting the bourbon warm our thoughts, as 
though this was the most usual thing in the 
world. We talked about everything except 
that which was uppermost in our minds. 
Only Jeff Croy kept silent. We knew he was 
worried, but we didn’t know why. What 
had happened to Carlton Peters? 

Then at last we heard him coming. He 
didn’t knock, but opened the door and stood 
there, staring at us. He had on his outdoor 
clothes, and he had a flashlight in one hand. 
There were bits of rotted wood clinging to 
his clothes, and over one shoulder he carried 
a dead limb that was crooked like the bend 
of a man’s elbow. For just a second, as he 
stood there, it seemed that a peculiar light 
came into his eyes—a hungry look like we’d 
seen before. Almost he smiled. But the 
mask dropped, like that, and his voice was 
edged with frost. 

"Well!” he remarked with heavy em¬ 
phasis. 

Ben Carver got up, smiling. "Thought 
we’d pay you a neighborly call, Peters,” he 
offered. "We couldn’t sleep well, so we 


figured we’d drop in. Didn’t expect to find 
you gone. Will you join us in a snifter?” 

Peters looked longingly at the bottle, then 
back at us. But there was no warmth in his 
eyes. "No, thanks,” he said shortly. "I 
rarely drink. And never with strangers!” 

Well, now, you could have mowed us 
down with a dickey-bird’s wing! We’re not 
proud, this bunch of ours, and yet we can’t 
help remembering now and then that once 
we’re in the outside world, and Jeff Croy’s 
place is just somewhere up in the hills 
where we can let down a bit, that we’re 
not exactly too unimportant. Harker is pres¬ 
ident of a big importing firm. Deegan is a 
topflight executive with an insurance com¬ 
pany. Ben Carver could take his place on 
the State Supreme Court bench, except that 
he makes ten times the salary as a legal ad¬ 
viser. Lud Kilbane has endowed colleges. 
As for myself—well, let it ride. Maybe we 
rated just a notch above "strangers.” 

But Ben Carver never batted an eye. 
"Thank you, Peters,” he said smoothly. "It’s 
getting late anyway. If you ever feel like 
dropping in for a spot of tea, don’t be bash¬ 
ful.” 

Again that yearning look in Peters’ eyes, 
but it went out like a candle in the wind. 
Then, "You wouldn’t be trying to save 
your club?” he asked brutally. * 

Ben Carver laughed easily. "Not at all! 
We bow to the inevitable. Good night, 
sir!” 

We went stomping up the trail to Jeff 
Croy’s place. "Why, that gewhillikered son 
of a stiff-shirted so-and-so!” exclaimed 
Harker at last. "If I ever taste hundred-proof 
bourbon out of the same bottle with him—” 
"It could happen,” broke in Ben Carver. 
"Give us time, as the sea-chantey says, to 
'blow the man down!’ ” 

We never went to bed until Jeff’s cabin 
got so gray with dawn that we finally turned 
off the big gasoline lamp. 

M AYBE we were a little tired when we 
hit the river at last, but the hungry 
rainbows were waiting for us. None too 
plentiful, but every one of them big and 
full of fight It was like old times! For a 
while we forgot that the most fun we’d had 
in recent years was about to come to an end 
—that we were going to be tossed out of 
our little club because a shrewd and selfish 
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man wanted tilings his way. We didn’t dare 
think of what would happen to Jeff Croy. 
He was getting old; he’d figured on living 
here the rest of his life, a place for himself 
and his boy, Joe, when the latter got back 
from overseas. He’d never work for the 
man who had done him dirt, and by the 
same token he was too proud to let any of 
us help him. If he’d only been a little more 
careful about his own affairs, instead of try¬ 
ing to make things happy for us, likely this 
wouldn’t have happened. 

We saw Peters on the river that day, but 
stayed away from him. There was a strange 
bitterness about the man that was hard to 
understand. He had the money to back up 
his whim, and the courage, too. Our only 
chance was that Ben Carver had the situa¬ 
tion figured out. 

That night we heard the cougar again, as 
we sat around in Jeff's cabin, bragging about 
the fish we’d caught, and the bigger ones 
we’d lost. "Reckon I’ll have to take Lucky 
and polish off that cat tomorrow,” said 
Jeff at last. "He’s hangin’ around here too 
much. Never can tell what might happen.” 

Harker said, "Wonder what happened to 
the drum? Funny we never heard it again 
since last night.” 

"Maybe Peters even ran the ghost of Sic- 
amous John off the place,” suggested Lud 
Kilbane. But Jeff Croy looked at him oddly. 
We recalled that, just before dark, Jeff had 
gone down to the cabin where Peters stayed. 
But why he went, or what he said to Peters, 
we didn’t know. Jeff isn’t the kind to talk 
much about things. So far as we knew, 
nothing had happened. 

Matter of fact, nothing did happen— 
until near dusk next day. This was to be 
our last fling on the Turnagain. We could 
come back later during the year for steel- 
head trout, when they started their summer 
run, or even for deer in the fall. But it 
wasn’t likely we’d care about doing it. 

S UNDOWN found us fishing the Cultus 
Hole. That’s a spot where the river 
eddies, smooth and quiet, before it goes 
rushing through the gorge. Ben Carver and 
Deegan were already there when Harker 
and I arrived. Lud Kilbane was working 
downstream, too, because there’s a whale of 
a trout in the Cultus Hole, and all of us 
had the idea that it was too fine a fish to 


leave for Carlton Peters after he had taken 
over the place and chased us out. Even Jeff 
Croy was poking along the river just below. 
And then we saw Carlton Peters, on the op¬ 
posite side of the river. 

Somehow he’d found the spot where the 
rest of us wanted to fish. Maybe he’d raised 
that big trout earlier. He was standing on 
a flat boulder close to the water’s edge, and 
just behind him was a shelf of rock, covered 
with low brush. The sun was low; in an¬ 
other few minutes the pool and gorge would 
be so gloomy with shadow. The roar of 
the water in the gorge drowned out nearly 
all other sound; we had to yell to make our¬ 
selves understood. 

Peters had bragged he had no fear. It 
looked now as though he was right, because 
the place where he stood wasn’t where any 
of us would have gone, unless with a rope 
tied around his waist. Just below swirled 
the rapids where they funneled through the 
gorge; one misstep here, and he’d go into 
that river. "Look!” exclaimed Deegan sud¬ 
denly. "He’s going to catch that big trout, 
sure as shooting!” 

For, the big fellow had risen to Peters’ 
lure. The still water eddied abruptly to the 
swish of the lunker’s square tail. But the 
fish missed. Peters, clearly a little bit ex¬ 



it expertly, too. He’d lure that big trout 
up again, and likely next time the fish 
wouldn’t miss. The bucktail fluttered over 
the surface and settled lightly. 

Again the fish smashed at it, but Peters 
was too eager. He struck just as the trout 
was about to grab the thing. The bucktail 
snapped back through the air, over Peters’ 
head, and above thatbrush-covered ledge. In- 
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stinctively our eyes followed it—and sudden¬ 
ly we glimpsed movement of something up 
on that ledge, just above the lone fisherman. 

Something brownish, tawny, almost the 
same color as dead leaves, lay up there. 
Those of us which saw it—and probably all 
of us did—knew that for some fool reason 
of its own, that old cougar had chosen the 
rock above the pool to wait out the day. Or, 
maybe the thing had spotted Peters there 
and, cat-fashion, couldn't resist the tempta¬ 
tion to stalk him. Likely the thing was 
plenty hungry by now. Jeff Croy had said 
that it might be dangerous, if it got things 
the way it wanted them. Peters, all unaware 
of what lay above and behind him, stood 
with his back to it. It’s hard to tell what 
the cat was thinking about It could drop 
on him easily enough. Likely the cougar 
saw us, but fancied itself well-hidden. Lud 
Kilbane yelled, trying to attract Peters’ at¬ 
tention, but the man was too wrapped up in 
the prospects of catching that big trout. 

Tlie bucktail flashed out over the water 
again, then back. Peters was making a false 
cast to get out his line, for the big trout 
seemed to have moved over to the rocky 
shore on the far side. As the lure shot back 
above Peters’ head, we saw a paw rise and 
fall as quick as lightning. The cougar had 
struck at the bucktail just as he would at a 
bothersome fly. Maybe the fuzziness of the 
thing suggested something to eat. The buck- 
tail went across the pool again, and then 
we saw Peters do a strange thing. 

Instead of raising his rod-tip as he was 
supposed to do, he let it fall. He seemed to 
be staring into the mirror-like water in 
front of him.-The lure lay there motionless 
on the surface—then the fish struck! 

T rIIS time the trout was really hooked. It 
stripped out line as it raced for swift 
water below. Peters, seemingly turned to 
stone, made no effort to halt the rush. As 
the fish reached the end of the slack line, we 
saw the man topple off the rock, and plunge 
head first into the stream. 

The thing happened so quickly and un¬ 
expectedly that it stunned us. Then T-ud 
Kilbane came to life with a yell. He started 
downstream, followed by the rest of us, just 
as Peters’ head rose to the surface. Yet we 
knew the man couldn’t stay afloat, because 
he was being pulled down by his heavy 
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rubber boots. Likewise, he was out of our 
reach. The gorge, with its thundering rapids, 
was just ahead. 

Then down there we saw Jeff Croy. He 
was on the same side of the river where 
Peters had been fishing. We saw that he 
carried a curious-looking stick, a long piece 
of dead wood, bent like the crooked arm of 
a man. And suddenly we remembered that 
we had seen that stick before—that Peters 
had been carrying it when he returned to 
his cabin and found us waiting for him. 

Jeff Croy is spry despite his years, and he 
knew he had to work fast. He never made 
a misstep or false move then, but was knee- 
deep in the water as Peters swept near. He 
thrust out that crooked stick as far as he 
could reach, and by a miracle Peters grabbed 
it. Then Peters was hauled ashore with a 
rush, still clutching his fishing-rod. Jeff got 
him out on the bank, bent over him. That 
was all we waited to see before we went 
hurrying for the foot-log that would take 
us over to the other shore of the Turnagain. 

We found them in the cabin where old 
Sicamous John had lived. Jeff had Peters’ 
clothes off and the man tucked in a bunk 
under blankets, for clearly the man had suf¬ 
fered a shock that wasn’t due to icy water 
alone. As Jeff roused up a fire, we saw that 
Peters had a big glass of whiskey in his 
right hand. Likewise, he smiled at us as 
we came in, and it was an expression we 
hadn’t seen on his face before. 

We could guess what had happened. Just 
at the instant he whipped the bucktail back 
over the pool, he’d looked into the water 
and seen the reflection of that old cougar, 
silhouetted against the sky behind him. He 
was a man without fear, maybe, but his 
nerves weren’t steady enough for that! He’d 
literally fainted while on his feet—just as 
the big trout struck. Shock of the cold water 
must have revived him in time to grab the 
aid Jeff offered. 

Peters held up his glass and indicated the 
bottle of bourbon on the table. "I’ll be 
obliged,” he said almost humbly, "if you 
will all drink with me—with a damned 
fool!” And he smiled again. We didn’t 
waste time arguing; it was the same idea all 
of us had. By and by, when the blueness 
had gone out of Peters’ face, he added, 'Tve 
felt that you. Carver, read me from the 
start. I’ve been lonely because I wanted to 
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be too independent to ask friendship or 
favor of any man. I denied fear, yet all the 
time. I’ve been secretly afraid. I’m still 
afraid—that I can never put myself right in 
your eyes. I'll make amends if I can. Croy 
saved my life. The only way I can thank 
him is to turn over to him any interest I have 
in this land. I’ve already told him that!” 

He was sure in a mood to take down his 
hair. But what he’d just said straightened 
us up quicker than the whiskey we’d just 
drunk. So, we could keep our little club 
after all! And Jeff Croy had no further 
worries. Made us feel a little embarrassed. 
Likely that is why Ben Carver tried to turn 
the conversation. 

“Jeff used a crooked stick which we saw 
you carrying the night we came down here,” 
Carver said. “We’re a little curious^-” 

"That,” broke in Jeff Croy, “was the 
ghost drum of Sicamous John. Dead limb 
of a hollow cedar snag. It hung up there by 
a strip of wood, and pounded against the 
trunk when the wind blew. Peters told me 
about it, and I was fetchin’ the thing up to 
show you fellers when I saw him fall in the 
river. Seen the same thing happen before. 
I guessed the truth that night we heard it.” 

"Anyway, Peters,” said Carver, "you had 
fear licked to the point of where you could 
go out in the woods at night, with that 
cougar roaming around, and find the answer 
to the ghost-drum puzzle.” 

Peters shook his head soberly. "Just 
showing off! I never want to be reminded 
of such foolishness again.” Somehow we 
liked the cuss, now that we’d discovered he 
was human. He’d shown fear, and he was 
grateful to Jeff Croy for saving his life. 

"Look!” said Lud Kilbane suddenly. He’d 
been president of the club since he caught 
the biggest fish a year ago, and it made him 
feel important. "We’d like you to join us, 
Peters, when we come back for steelheads 
this summer. You catch the biggest fish and 
you’ll be president of the club until some¬ 
body tops you!” 

Jeff chuckled. "Then he’s got the job 
cinched right now,” Jeff declared. "Because 
that trout he snagged when he fell in will 
run close to nine pound. Fish was still 
hooked when I pulled Peters out of the 
river. Peters hung onto the rod and roused 
up long enough to land him!” 
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Conducted by 

PETE KUHLHOFF 

Auction Report 

T HE other day I decked myself out in 
my Sunday suit and journeyed to New 
York City where a "Collection of Antique 
Firearms (American, European, and Far 
Eastern) Long Guns, Pistols, Swords, Bay¬ 
onets, Powder Homs, Flasks, Bullet 
Moulds, Loading Tools, Book and Cata¬ 
logues on Firearms” (I guess that just 
about covers the works) was to be sold at 
public auction. 

The auditorium wherein said collection 
was to go under the hammer was one of 
the Art Galleries located in that section of 
the World’s greatest metropolis where these 
edifices of worship are as thick as fleas on 
"poor old Rover’s” back. 

During the exhibition period a good 
time was had by all—pulling triggers, snap¬ 
ping of hammers, much yapping, peeping 
through barrels and banging of one gun 
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against the next, until the din was some¬ 
what reminiscent of that of a grade school 
orchestra beating its way through the Anvil 
Chorus. 

At last the happy moment arrived. The 
Auctioneer mounted his throne and in that 
sing-song tone, characteristic of this specie 
of mankind, announced the conditions of 
the sale—cash on the line, the galleries 
assume no responsibilities for correct de¬ 
scription, genuineness or authenticity of, or 
any fault or defect, and making no warranty 
whatever—in other words, you buys what 
you buys and you takes it away. 

It was some auction! The sale started off 
with the strong-arm boys toting a bundle of 
swords and spears up to the front of the 
hall and with almost unbelievable dexterity 
getting the various lots so mixed up that it 
seemed to me that it would be hours before 
the interesting stuff (guns) would come up. 
So I dozed off after setting my alarm for 
fireatm time. 

The first batch of guns was labeled "Re¬ 
peating and Target Rifles” and consisted 
of everything from a single-shot Stevens 
Little Scout Rifle (it sold for three dollars 
and isn’t a target rifle by any stretch 
of the imagination. How it got in this cate¬ 
gory I don’t know) to a fine Bullard Target 
Rifle which is a rare item in this or any other 
neck of the woods. The Bullard sold for 
$32.50, which seemed cheap to me. 

Winchester Model '73s sold for $8. and 
$10.; a ’95 went at $17.50, while a fine 
Henry repeater (forerunner of the Win¬ 
chester) went for $22.50, which was a good 
buy! An old Ball and Williams Ballard 
brought $5., while a Colt Lightning was 
carried away for $15. There was nothing 
outstanding in this group with the possible 
exception of the Bullard. 

Revolving Pepper Boxes were sold next. 
An English gun brought $6. for the low 
price while an engraved Blunt & Syms (six 
shot) went for $17.50. Considering today’s 
market, I thought these guns went at rather 
low figures. 

A small lot of Bolt Action Rifles was 
brought forth next. Two Dutch Beaumonts 
Model 1885 were grabbed up for $10.— 
they generally bring $15. apiece. A good 
Ross Straight pull (listed in the catalogue 
as a Rods rifle) went for the low sum of 
$12. Nothing hot in this group. 
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The boys began to perk up a bit as the 
next group consisted of Percussion Cap Re¬ 
volvers. Low was $14. for a Savage double 
action, while high was $250. for a Colt 
Model 1848 Dragoon Revolver. This last 
seemed a little rich for my blood, but I guess 
a gun is worth what it’ll bring. Incidentally, 
the Dragoon Model is listed in a well- 
known Handbook of Values at from $30. 
to $80. This was the highlight of the auc¬ 
tion. 

There was a lot of what I consider junk 
among the percussion revolvers, but the 
bidders all seemed to be well-heeled and 
didn’t seem to mind parting with their 
folding money. Wrecked Colts brought $20. 
and $25. 

Why any one would want junk percus¬ 
sion double-barrel shotguns, even for deco¬ 
ration, I don’t know, but thirty or forty were 
sold to the highest bidder for amounts 
varying from $2. to $50. 



One time I bought one for $7., having 
gotten my item numbers mixed—thought I 
was buying a double rifle—and have never 
lived it down. Some collectors make a spe¬ 
cialty of these guns. 

There was some spirited bidding when 
the powder flasks, horns, and shot pouches 
were sold—but when it was all over the 
prices seemed low enough. A lot of three 
Eagle flasks (brass) went for $22.50, three 
.brass and a zinc went for $11, six old horns 
went for $6. Leather shot flasks didn’t do 
so well—a lot of seven went for $2. 

The next group consisted of percussion 
pistols. A pair of Astons brought $42.50, 
a single $17.50. I have bought Aston pis¬ 
tols (not too many years ago) for two and 
three bucks apiece. I guess them days are 
gone forever. Lately I have seen these pis¬ 
tols listed in dealers’ catalogues for as high 
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as $37.50. A Tower Horse Pistol sold for 
$25. Bannerman formerly listed them for 
. a fin. The average price of this bunch was 
around $16. 

A number of caplock rifles made up the 
next group, the hot spot of which was a 
Browning Bros., Ogden, Utah, rifle. This 
is a breech-loading rifle that is seldom ever 
seen. As a matter of fact, I have only seen 
two of them. One at the auction, and the 
one I own. If I didn’t already have one I 
would have gone as high as $50. for it. A 
bidder got it for $35. and I thought he was 
going to have a fit. 

John Moses Browning, was born in 
1855, invented this single-shot breech-load¬ 
ing rifle and received the patent (his first) 
when he was about 24 years old. This is 
the same Browning who invented most of 
the lever action Winchester rifles and the 
famous Model ’97 shotgun, to say nothing 
of the Colt Automatic Pistols, the Brown¬ 
ing shotguns, the Remington high-power 
Automatic Rifle, the Browning Machine 
Guns and the B.A.R., etc. 

The Browning Brothers in their first store 
and manufacturing venture decided to man¬ 
ufacture the single-shot rifle. It was deter¬ 
mined that 600 would be a reasonable stock. 
So they began making rifles by hand and 
although there were many who wanted to 
buy these guns during the manufacturing 
period, none were sold until the full 600 
were finished. When lo and behold, a rep¬ 
resentative of the Winchester Company ap¬ 
peared and not only bought the 600 rifles 
but the patent as well. Sure, this was the 
model which became the popular Win¬ 
chester single-shot. 

A large group listed as Miscellaneous 
Guns was next presented. A Billinghurst 
Revolving Cylinder Rifle was finally sold 
after much bidding, for $102.50. A very 
heavy Snider’s Scientific Percussion Rifle 
with a 30-inch scope sight and a box of 
accessories (it looked like a good outfit) 
went for $145. 


And so on—practically every type gun 
was brought up, until a total of about 350 
or 400 guns, etc., were sold. 

All in all, the prices were not high, and 
I should say that the majority of this col¬ 
lection was purchased by dealers who in 
turn will turn over a neat profit. 

It was an interesting day! 
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